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The Folk of Yugo-Slavia 

AMONG THE SERBS. CROATS AND SLOVENES 

YiiRo-Slavia is a Balkan state that was create<i at the enil of the Great Woi 
by uniting Monteiiesrro and |H>rtions of the old Aiwtro-llungarian l^mpire 
with the kingdom of Serbia. Mcvst of the inhabitants t»f this mountainous 
region an* Southern Slavs, but in the northern reiiums there is a large nuinlier 
of Germans and Hungarians. lVrha|is XU** most iiiterisling |>eople are the 
inhabitants of Montenegro, the Black Mountain. I'ho A\?ontcncgniis are 
Serbian Highlanders, and so determinetl were they to maintain their inde|>end- 
ence that they .siiccesshilly resisted the Tiirk^ for live centuries. After the 
Great War these proud in mint ameers, who hutl lought for the Allies. l>ecame 
niimbeieJ among the peoples o\ the new triune kingdom of tiroatcr Serbia, ot 
whom we shall read m this c)ia]>ter. 


^UGO-SLAVIA, the land ol the 
Soiithorn Slavs, i.s innde up ol 
several conntrios and |vophs. It 
incliide.srroatiH. a pari ol the region known 
as Macedonia, and also Slavonia. Bo'^nia, 
Herzegovina. Dalmatia, Slovenia, Serbia 
and Montenegro. This varied country is 
ollicially called the kingdom of the St-rbs, 
('roals and Slovenes, all of whom, racially, 
are Serbians, and it was created at the 
end of the Gri'at War by uniting Monte- 
negro and parts of the former Austro- 
Hungarian cinpiri* 
with the old kingdom 
ol Serbia, 

Montenegro, for- 
merly an indofiendcnt 
kingdom, is tlh* mo^t 
interesting part of 
, Yugo-SJavia. and its 
jx'oplc arc renowned 
fdt their bravery and 
love^ of iiulejxmdenre 
throughout the whole 
world. Surrounded 
by powerful enemies, 
only the excessively 
mountainous nature 
of ihoir country and 
their owm courage 
have preserved the 
independence of the 
Montenegrins. 

Let u.s imagine a 
land consisting almost 
entirely ol naked 
rock, with rugged 
mountains stretching 
as far as it is possible 


to see. a land scorched by a pitile.ss sun in 
Slimmer and bitterly cold in winter— that 
is Montenegro, tlie Black Mountain. It is 
dilllicult to lu'lieve that jx*ople can dwell 
amid such desolation, yet a splendid and 
freedom-loving race has made tins barren 
land its home. 

After the Turks had defeated the 
SiTliians at Kossovo, 13S0 Monte- 
negrins retired to the mountains and 
Ixeame an inde|K‘ndent |Ti‘oplc. The 
Malioineflan Turks at that tune had a 
vast lunpire in Asia, 
but not content with 
this, they sought to 
(W)iujiwr Kurope. 
Till V swept through 
wliat IS now Albania. 
Bulgaria Rumania 
and Si*rbia. and tiicn, 
lunfident of victory. 
M*nt an army to 
corKjuer the people of 
the Black Mountain. 

The Montenegnns 
had to withdraw 
from the fertile land 
alKHit l.ake Scutari 
and, retreating into 
the mountains, 
founded flieir capital 
on the plain ol 
Cetigne, or Cettinje. 
The Turks soon 
marched after them, 
but behind every 
rock stood a Monte- 
negrin ready to shed 
his blood ic»r his 
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SLAVONIAN MOTHER AND SON 

The Sunday finery of the Yugo-Sla is finery 
indeed. Tlii.s peasant and her strapping 
child live ui Kuptnovo, a little vilkage on 
the River Save 
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SLAVONIAN BELLES IN THE ATTIRE THAT PLEASES THEM BEST 

It is obviously a holiday, for the women of Slavonia lead a hard-working life and cannot 
wear such fine feathers every day. Embroidery and beads brighten their costume ; their 
hair is most elaborately braided'; their skirts are tucked up to display the flower^’’ lining 
and embroidered petticoat : but thfiir feet and legs are bare. 
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BBAUX AND DANDIES OF CROATIA, NORTHERN YUOO-SLAVIA 

In Yugo-Slavia, women are not the only people to wear giw clothes on Sundays and 
holidays. The men do their best to outshine them, with their dowered waistcoats, fringed 
aprons and embroidered dolmans. They tilt little, round caps of sheepskin over theiT 
right eye. and hnisb off their toilet with high boots of shiny leather. 
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TOWNSFOLK BUYING FROM COUNTRYFOLK IN AGRAM’S MARKET 
Apram, or Zagreb, the capital of old Croatia-Slavonia, is a thriving city, owing much 
of its prosperity to the fertile area in which it is situated, for it is nearly surrounded 
by vineyards and cornfields. The peasant farmers find it profitable to grow vegetables 
also, which the women market in Agram’s streets. 


country. Charge after charge was re* 
pulsed ; and regiment after regiment of 
Turks had to admit humiliating defeat. 

The Turks attacked like a swarm of 
locusts; for every Montenegrin warrior 
there were one hundred Turks, well- 
armed and clad in stout armour. But in 
spite of these overwhelming odds Monte- 
negro was never conquered. For five 
centuries these two nations fought, till 
at last the gallant and undefeated Monte- 
negrins were protected from Turkey by 
the principal European Powers, In this 
rough and terrible way \vas this little 
nation made ; so it is no wonder that 
to-day the men walk with the proud step 
of conquerors. They still wear the 
picturesque dress of their ancestors, and 
very fine they look, many of them being 
very tall, sometimes over six feet. 

The Montenegrin gentleman wears a 
gorgeous and picturesque costume. A 


brightly coloured coat hangs from shoulder 
to knee, and is open in front to display a 
Ixjautifully embroidered waistcoat and 
baggy knee breeches tucked into high, 
Rus.sian boots. A scarf encircles his waist, 
and in it are stuck a revolver and a whole 
armoury of knives. Upon his head is 
worn a " kapa,” a pork-pic cap of 
crimson. The peasants dress similarly, 
only the materials are much coarser. 

The Montenegrin is seldom to be seen 
>^ithout his gun. the symbol of his* hard- 
won freedom, which is always kept 
clean and ready for use. The late King 
Nicholas of Montenegro often used to 
stop one of his subjects in the street in 
order to examine his rifle, and if it were 
dirty, which was very seldom, the punish- 
ment would be severe. When a Montene- 
grin is happy or excited he discharges his 
gun into the air, which is often rather 
alarfhing to strangers. When two men 
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STURDY CROATIAN HOUSEWXVSS READY TO OO TO MARKET 

Hven in her everyday clothes^ the Croatian peasant woman is an attractive figure^ with her 
fringed shawl and her kerchief arranged like a poke-bonnet. Croatia-Slavonla is one ol , 

least mountainous of the Tugo-Slav districts, and its wid» valleys are very hmmWL ' 
Hence the air of well-being so noticeable in the bearing c^f these wotnen. 



PEASANT WOMEN WITH THEIR OX-CART ON A LONELY SERBIAN ROAD 

Oxen are the favourite beasts of burden in Yugo-Slavia. Those of Serbia are a good 
breed, strong and healthy. They are small, but are larger than those of Macedonia, 
which are S£ud to be the smallest cattle in Europe and are so weak that several pairs 
are needed to draw one of the primitive wooden ploughs in common use. , 

meet they fire off their rifles by way o1 mountains that it can scarcely find room 
greeting, so tiiat the rocky crags frequently beside the waters of the gulf. In the 
reverberate with the noise. streets we may see Montenegrin peasants 

Cetigne, the capital of Montenegro, has who have brought their market produce 
no port of its own, but does its trade down the long zigzags of the Stairs of 
through Cattaro, in Dalmatia a town Cattaro." a road carved out of the face 
which possesses a wonderful natural of a mountain and the only way into 
harbour of indescribable beauty. The Montenegro from the west, 
harbour is land-locked except for a Cetigne is really not very interesting, 
narrow opening into the Adriatic Sea. except from a historical point of view. 
There are several of these beautiful lake- There are no imposing buildings and we 
like inlets along the coast, and they have see no crowds in the streets. Wonderfully 
been compared with the fjords of Norway, coloured clothes, however, are to be seen 
The port of Cattaro itself is full of everywhere, and everyone wears the 
interest ; it is so c]osdy by the little round hat of red doth, the colour 
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representtng the blood shed lor treedom. 
The market square is a feature of Monte- 
negrin towns. Every other house seems to 
be a cafe there are no shops as we know 
them — in fact, there is not a large glass 
window in the whole town. 

A characteristic of the Montenegrins is 
their absolute honesty ; to be csdled a 
thief is a terrible insult, second only to 
being called a coward. Boys become 
soldiers as soon as they can walk. They 
are very strong and hardy, although they 
seldom eat much, only a piece of heavy 


mause bread at breakfast and 
else till sunset, when they eat 
with a little milk. 

On this simple diet the Montwegiina 
perform wonderful feats of eauduiaiioe 
and never show fatigue Unfortunately, 
however, the men despise aU manual 
labour and are content to sit about and 
dream of their victories. We may see 
old women and young girls toiling up 
a rocky path with buckets of water — ^whidh 
is sometimes more precious than wine, 
for the spring is often two hours* journey 



"ALL THE PUN OF THE FAIR" IN A LITTLE SERBIAN TOWtf. 
This is the Serbian version of the Great Wheel, and it is even more ramshackle and 
unsafe than the Arabian one we see in page 1425, To the young inhaWtanti d 
Moslem village— there are many Mahomedan pmple in ^bia, especially in theeootti-^ 
a trip in one of these swinging wooden boxes is a great adventnnil* O 
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away — while near by may be sitting two 
handsome warriors who will never attempt 
to help these tired women, not even il 
they be their own sisters or mothers. 

Christmas is a great festival in Mon- 
tenegro. On Christmas Eve ivy branches 
are hung over the doors in order to bring 
good luck ; everyone is gay, s6ngs are 
sung and revolver shots tired all day 
long. Easter is also a great festival all 
over Yugo-Slavia. and there is much 
rejoicing and feasting. 

When Women do not Count 

The Montenegrins are fond of family 
life and are devoted to their children, 
who are brought up very strictly and are 
taught to be brave and manly. Girl 
babies are counted as a misfortune 
because they are unable to fight ; in fact, 
women are not counted in the census, 
which includes only those able to bear 
arms for their country. 

Yugo-Slavia. as a whole, contains no 
real aristocracy. All the people are of 
the peasant class, except the Montenegrins, 
who are the noble highlanders of Serbia. 
The numlHjr of people who wear Western 
European clothes and have had a good 
education is exceedingly small. 

Most of the people of Yugo-Slavia are 
small -holders, who get a comfortable 
living out of the land that has belonged 
to their ancestors. The soil generally is 
very fertile and produces excellent crops 
of maize, barley and wheat. No doubt 
if the Serbian peasants used modern 
agricultural methods and worked harder 
they might easily become rich ; but they 
have no desire for riches. Thus there 
are no yery wealthy people, but neither 
are there any who are very poor, 

A Land ot Many Holidays 

Besides agriculture the* Serbians have 
very few industnes. They make rugs and 
carpets ui the town of Pirot, and cigarettes 
also, but factories are almost unknown. 
One of the chief occupations in Serbia is 
the breeding and keeping of pigs. 

AU the peasants are very superstitious, 
but many of their foolish l^lieis are being 


destroyed by the modem S 3 ^tem of 
education. There is one belief, however, 
which will never die out — the belief that 
no work should be done on any of the 
saints* days. Consequently there are many 
holidays in Yugo-Slavia. 

When a young Serbian goes to ask a 
girl to marry him he takes two friends 
and brings a flat cake made of wheat and 
a bunch of flowers. One of his friends 
carries a pistol, for any joyful event is 
announced by the firing of rifles or pistols. 
After every convention has been carefully 
observed, the young man is encouraged 
by the father of the girl to come and ask 
for his bride. If he is successful, he pays 
a sum of money to show that he has 
bought her. 

The marriage service generally takes 
place on a Sunday, but the celebrations 
often Ixigin as early as the preceding 
Thursday, when special wedding-cakes arc 
prepared in the bride's and the bride- 
groom's houses. 

Where Women Wear Trousers 

On Saturday the dowry is taken to the 
bridegroom's house. On Sunday the bride 
is decked with orange blossom, and a 
coin is hidden in her hair, to prevent her 
ever wanting money in after life. The 
couple are presented with crowns of flowers 
or metal : they then walk with the priest 
three times round the altar, while the 
guests sprinkle them with raisins, sweets 
and nuts. Although the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes are not rich, tiiere is always 
plenty of food at the wedding-feast. 

As in Montenegro, the dresses of the 
peasants are very picturesque. The 
women wear close-fitting, embroidered 
bodices and bright aprons over full, short 
skirts, while the men in some districts 
wear short tunics, brightly-coloured waist- 
coats. tight-fitting trousers, high boots 
and befringed aprons. During tlfie cold 
weather, thick, sheepskin coats, with the 
fleece inside, are w'om by the men and 
women. The national costumes vary 
according to religion and locality. The 
Mahomedan men, for instance, wear a fez 
and their women wear baggy trousers. 
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There is beautiful scenery in Serbia, 
especially along the Danube, and nearly a 
third of the land is covered with splendid 
forests. The wild life of the Serbian high- 
lands is unusually varied. There are 
still a few bears, and wild boars and lynxes 
find shelter in the remoter forests, with 
many badgers, wolves, foxes, wild cats, 
martens and deer. Otters are plentiful 
along the rivers, and eagles and vultures 
are common. 

We may sometimes come upon a gypsy 
camp, but though the gypsies occasiondly 
settle down, forming separate camps or 
villages, they usually prefer a wander- 
ing life. Th<?y are generally admirable 
musicians, and almost every town possesses 
a gypsy band. 

The peasants occupying Croatia and 
Slavonia arc of the same race as the 
Serbs, but are Roman Catholic by religion. 
The Croatian peasants are perhaps less 
prosperous than the Serbians, the 
climate being more severe. Among the 
Karst mountains they have sudden and 
violent climatic changes, the “ bura,"' a 
fierce north-easterly wind, sweeping over 
the land. The riverside districts are often 
very unhealthy, especially beside the River 
Save, where marsh fevers are prevalent. 

The Croatian homes are more primitive 
than those of the Montenegrins and 
Serbians, for many of them are merely 
rough huts of wood, with thatched roofs. 
As in Serbia proper, there is no middle 
class between the peasants and the very 
few educated people, and those who do 
the little trading that there is are mostly 
foreigners, generally Germans, Italians or 
Jews. Numerous gypsies wander from 
village to village, selling and buying horses 
or working in metal. 

The Croatian farmers produce maize 
in abundance and iUso cultivate wheat, 
oats, rye and barley ; but much of 
the land is not fit for cultivation, 
especially the fens and the Karst Moun- 
tains, where, after a thaw, the subter- 
ranean rivers flood the mountain hollows. 
A lake which is so formed by the 
River Gajka, near Otocac, has sometimes 
-HJctjn filled to a depth of over i6o feet. 
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CROATIAJM LOVERS have plenty of time for private talks, for are there not all the 
feast days of the year, when evwrone, arrayed in silks and embroideries, does just what 
pleaste him, or her. the best ? The Croats, who are mostly Serbs by race, are a happy, 
hospitable people, contented with what tlf^y have and not desirous of riches. 
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** STAIRS OP CATTARO'* THAT LEAD INTO MONTENEGRO’S FASTNESSES 
Hore wc get a glimpse of Cattaro's gulf from one of the rugged peaks that encircle it* 
and see also a train of Montenegrin traders returning to their rugged land. The 
Mf>ntencgrins are Serbs who retired to the mountains wlien the Turks invaded Serbia, 
and who there successfully resisted the Turkish conf)ucrors. 



IN CETIGNE, CAPITAL OP THE LAND OF **THE BLACK MOUNTAIN * 
In Montenegro, which means Black Mountain, the men are warriors-^-yexcellent warridtiH- 
and the women do the work. That is why the men always carry guns and knives* and 
the women are rarely seen except at church and on market*aa3rs. They have to wotw 
very hard to wrest a living out of the scanty mountain soil. ^ 

zm ! 
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NEWLY-MARRIED COUPLE OF A MACEDONIAN MOUNTAIN VILLAGE 


This young couple of Serbian Macedonia wear clothes quite different from those of the 
Greek Macedonian bride and groom that we see in page io8i, though it is their wedding- 
day also. They dwell in Mavrovo, a highland village in the west of the country, and speak 
a Slav dialect that can be understood by both Serbian and Bulgarian. 


The plum orchards of Slavonia are 
wonderfully beautiful when *in blossom. 
Most of the fruit, when gathered, is 
dried, but some of it is made into a 
kind of home-made brandy which the 
peasants love. Many of the estates are 
planted with mulberry trees for feeding silk- 
worms. Parts of both Croatia and Slavonia 
are covered by forests, and herds of 
swine feed in the oak and beech woods. 


Dairy-farming and bee-keeping are other 
occupations, and horse-breeding is a 
flourishing indtistry. The farmers are 
constantly tr5dng to improve their live- 
stock by importing purer breeds. 

Dalmatia, the most beautiful province 
of YUgo-Slavia, consists of a strip of coast- 
land running down most of the eastern 
shore of the Adriatic Sea. No part of 
the Mediterranean shore, except the coast 
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of Greece, is so dee|dy indented as the 
Dalmatian coast-line, with its multitude 
of rock-bound bays and inlets sheltered 
from the open sea by a barrier of beautiful 
rugged islands. 

In calm weather the channels between 
the islands and the mainland resemble a 
chain of lakes, their waters being 
brilliantly clear to a depth of several 
fathoms. All along the cliffs are half- 
ruined castles and monasteries, which seem 
to cling to the rugged rocks and add to 
the beauty of a scene not easily forgotten. 
Although it is not so rocky as Montenegro, 
the country is everywhere mountainous. 



The highlands of Dalmatia ' CMaii* 
posed of dry, barren limestcKK which ii 
honeycombed with caverns and under- 
ground watercourses, into vdiich aU the 
rain immediately goes; even the few 
surface rivers often suddenly disappear 
underground and do not reappear for 
many miles. Owing to this strange 
geological formation the peasants arc 
only able to cultivate about one-tenth 
of their land. 

The onec-famous forests of Dalmatia 
were cither burned by pirates or were 
cut down to provide timber for ship- 
building, and all attempts to rejdant 



Rioma 


TURKISH TROUSERS ARE USEFUL TO THE GIRL WHO OOES 

One of the most fruitful plains of Macedonia is that of Tetovo, which is wt^ 
River Vardar and is sheltwed by the oak-and-chestnut-clad slopes of the Shar B^ni_. 
It is the home of this girl who, Uiough Albanian by race, has ademted peihaiW 
lelieion and certainly the costume of the women of Turkqr* 
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K X. A. 

ABOVE JAJCE^ tiie capital of medieval Bosnia/ the River Pliva is a rushing torrent 
interrupted by manv rapids. The people who dwell in its fair, green valley realize the 
strength and usefulness of the swift stream, and so it has many a mill-wheel to turn 
before it reaches Jajce, that steep-roofed, fortified, hill-top town we see in page 149. 
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'^HALF ORIENTAL^ half Italian and wholly Herzegovinian '* is a phrase 4hg|;]||ia 
been used to describe Mostar, with its many minarets and red<roofed« white-walled 
It lies in a very beautiful and fertile valley between *the hills of Hum and 
towards the latter of which we are looking 1 n t he right background is tiie Greek cath^talf ^ , 
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MACEDONIAN PILGRIMS. MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. BY THE PAINTED PORCH OP AN OLD MONAS iJitCT 
Monasteries are found in many of the Macedonian villages, some of devout, whether they belong to the Greek Orthodox, Serbian Orth^ox 
them being sadly dilapidated ; indeed, the decorated porch seems to be or Bulgarian Exarchate church. The typical Macedonian viUages have 
the most substantial part of this old building at Bigor. Its narrow about one hundred and fifty houses, and eight^n people may Uve m 
is crowded with gaily *clad pilgrims, for the people are very one room. In the plains the houses are of mud, in the hills of stone. 



Uftlluway 


WHERE MACEDONIAN FARMERS MEET TO SELL THEIR GRAIN 
In Monastir, the most important town of Yugo-Slav Macedonia, we shall meet an 
amazing medley of races, each inhabiting a separate quarter. It stands in a wide 
plain, marshy but fertile, at the junction of several important trade routes. Here we, 
have a typical aspect of the town — low, solid houses and wide, badly-paved streets, • 


them have failed owing to the lack of 
soil and rain. The peasants are fine men, 
sometimes being fair, with blue or grey 
eyes ; but more often they are olive- 
skinned, with dark hair and dark eyes. 

Perhaps nowhere on the Mediterranean 
or European coasts arc so many and such 
line fish to be caught as off the coast of 
Dalmatia, and fishing is the most 
important of the few industries. Sponges 
and coral are also found in these waters. 
Many of the peasants go northward for 
the sardine and tunny fishing off the 
istrian coast. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina, which arc 
neighbouring provinces, formerly belonged 
to Austria-Hungary. They are situated 
on the eastern side of the Dinaric Alps, 
and about a third of the population is 
Mahomedan. Forests cover large areas, 
and there is a native proverb which says, 
“ Bosnia begins with the forest, Herze- 
govina with the rock." 

The greater part of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina is cut off from the rest 6f Yugo- 


slavia by high mountains, and the 
inhabitants live in narrow valleys, tending 
their flocks and tilling the soil. These 
provinces were ruled by the Turks for 
centuries, and the Mahomedans retain 
many Turkish customs. The shopping 
quarters of the Bosnian towns resemble 
the bazaars of the Near East, and many 
wares displayed arc Oriental in character. 

As we can imagine from their history 
and geographical position, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina arc less well-developed 
than most of the other portions of the 
kingdom. The people wear a bewilder- 
ing number of difl^erent costumes and 
follow the customs of a thousand years 
ago. Some of the Christians take praying- 
mats to church with .them, and we may 
see them prostrate themselves in the 
Mahomedan attitude of prayer. 

The kingdom of Yugo-Slavia has " vast 
undeveloped mineral and agricultural 
resources and, wheu"^ the people 
develop these and forget their.^ 
differences, it may become a gre;t^ 
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Boltairli 

AN Q t n bridge, that with a single, graceful arch spans the River Narenta, baa pnyvj^ed 
Mbstar •with its name — "most’’ meaning "a bridge" and "star" meaning “pW." 
r-iirft the two gate-towers that guard its approach, it u said to be of Roman ori^, but 
it really dates only from the fifteenth century. Vehicles cross the river by a new bridgb, 
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Relics of Ancient Man 

MARVELLOUS WORKS OF LONG VANISHED RACES 

In most of the great cities o1 the world are art galleries, where we may see 
paintings, sculptures and drawings that may be a iew hundred years old, 
and we marvel at th.* skill of these vanished artists. In a previous chapter 
we have read of Ancient Egypt, and here we shall read of and see reproductions 
of the work of men who lived between 50,000 and 20,000 years ago — ^when 
the woolly rhinoceros was hunted by the people of Europe. The skill of 
such ancient craftsmen as the makers of the glazed tiles found at Susa is 
unsurpassed even to-day, and the ingenuity of the people who erected the huge 
stones at Stonehenge, in England, and at Camac. in Brittany, must have been 
amazing, for they had no cranes or other mechanical contrivances to aid them. 

Ancient man lias also left us some riddles to solve, like those of Stonehenge 
and Easter Island in the South Pacific. 


M any of the beautiful decorative 
things of to-day — pictures, statu- 
ary. jewelry and splendid buildings 
- were also appreciated by |x?oples who 
lived many thousands of years ago. 
There were groat artists and craftsmen 
and architects in very ancient times ; 
and, as the materials in which they 
commonly worked were enduring, we can 
still see and admire very many of their 
masterpieces. Some of these arc well 
preserved ; others arc greatly damaged. 

These significant remains arc found all 
over the world. Sometimes they teach us 
a great deal about the past, sometimes 
very little. But one thing wc can learn 
from them : that men could draw and paint 
and carve long before they could build. 

More than twenty thousand years ago 
an extremely artistic race inhabited the 
south of France and the north of Spain. 
Th(ise people lived in caves ; wore the 
skins of beasts as clothing ; and their only 
weajions and implements were of bone 
and flint. Wc might tliink, therefore, 
that the paintings with which they decor- 
ated their cavern-temples would be rough 
and of little interest except on account 
of their age. On the contrary, they are 
exceedingly clever and vivid. 

Arlists of the Stone Age 

The artists of the Stone Age loved to 
depict animals that were then common 
in southern Europe. These they engraved 
on the walls of their caverns with a sharp 
instrument, probably a piece of bone, 
afterwards applying colour— red or black 


or grey. They paid great attention to 
detail, with the result that the pictures 
arc truly excellent and very accurate. 

At Altamira, in Spain, there arc dozens 
of Stone Age sketches of bison, wild boars 
and cattle, deer and horses. The ancient 
artists must have had great powers of 
observation, since they drew the bison 
in many different attitudes — charging, 
chewing the cud, lying down and raising 
the head to low. 

Pictures of Prehistoric Animals 

In the caverns of Tes Combarclles and 
Font-de-Ciaumc, in FVance, similar draw- 
ings have been found. But here different 
species of animals arc repre.sented. There 
are mammoths — which resembled ele- 
phants, but had shaggy hides and longer 
tusks — rhinoceros, with sharp, curving 
horns and woolly fleeces, and ferocious 
cavc-bcars. All these beasts are now 
extinct. But others we immediately 
recognize — wolves, reindeer and ibexes. 

Portraits of wizards arc also included 
in some of these wonderful picture-galleries. 
In a cavern near the River ArR*ge, in 
France, we may see a horrible sorcerer 
drc.sscd in the skins of wild animals. He 
wears a mask with gogglc-cycs, enormous 
cars, branching antlers and a long beard. 
As he danced through the primeval forests 
he must have been a terrifying sight. 
The French artists of the Stone Age also 
carved figures and bracelets of ivory and 
modelled little animals in clay. 

It was much later in the history of the 
world— between 4000 and 1600 ftc. — 
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ASSYRIAN BRICKS AND TILES show that the potter’s craft was very well developed 
in Assyria. The portion of a brick which was found at Nimnid in Mesopotamia shows 
n king just returned from hunting, and upon the tiles are depicted, chieny in blue and 
yellow, a lion, an eagie, a bull, tree and a plough. 
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FROM NIRIRUD, where it brightened a palace about 2,700 years ago, came the upp^ 
of these two painted bricks. The two bulls are not so well portr^ed as are the animals 
shown in page 2200, which are the work of much earlier artists. .The lowm* brick vas|^t 
of a frieze. Blue and yellow were the favourite colours of the Assyrian artiSts, 
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RELICS OF ANCIEMT MAN 


that a in3fSterious people came from the 
East and settled in western Europe, 
wJiere they built vast monuments that 
still stand to-day. They had considerable 
culture, for their wea]x>ns of stone are 
IxMutifulIy shaix^d and polisht^d and are 
absolutely symmetrical. The edi'os of the 
a.\es, arrows and s|x.*ars arc suq)risingly 
sharp. These* invaders are Udieved to 
have worshipped the sun, and the circles 
and avenues of huge stones that they 
constructed in Britain, France and 
elsewhere were probably connected with 
their religion. 

On the Wiltshire Downs, alnnit st'ven 
miles to the north of Siilishury, they built 
their awe-inspiring temple of Stonehenge. 
It consisted of two concentric circh‘s of 
standing stones, within which were other 
great stones arranged to form two gigantic 
horsi'sluK's. Stoneht'iigt* may 1h* a very 
primitive building, but it is none the less 
impressive. It is impressive by reason of 
its isolated situation and the immenM! 
size of some of its bhn'ks of sloiu*, many of 
which have been carefully chis<*lled. 

Slonehenges Awe^Impiring Mystery 

When one, a lintel supjKirted by two 
other giants, fell at the beginning of this 
Century, it r<‘<]uired a piwi'rful crane to 
restore it to its original jKisition. Nobody 
will ever know how it was first raisc*d, 
about four thousand years ago. The 
mystery that .surrounds the ancient 
builders deepens when we find that some 
of the huge blocks were brought all the 
way from Wales. 

Numbers of graves surround Stonehenge. 
M) that wc know it to have l>«'en a holy 
place. That the sun was worshipjx*d 
there is almost certain. Outside the 
circles is a solitary stoncf, the ** Helc 
Stone,** over which the .sun rises on Mid- 
summer Day. This was probably a most 
important event in ancient times, and 
the priests and people would assemble at 
Stonehenge to hail their god. 

The remains of circles and avenues of 
great stones arc found elsewhere in 
England — at Avebury, in Wiltshire, in 
Devon and Cumberland, for example. 


They exist al,so in certain parts of the 
west of Scotland, where they are si>mc- 
times thought by the country folk to bo 
enchanted and haunted by fairies. In 
l.ewes, one of the Hebridean islands, milk 
was regularly left in the hollows in the 
stones as an offering to the ** little 
folk,'* and this pagan practice only dit^d 
out in the twentieth century. 

Forest oj Stones in Brittany 

It is in Brittany, however, that wc see 
the most amazing works of these ancient 
builders from the east. At Caniac there 
are great avi*nues of ma.ssive standing 
stones. When wc» cruise* on the greiMi 
waters of the shallow si*a of Morbihan 
we may s(*e others. Sometimes the 
avenues r\m down to the shore of an 
island. disap|H*ar beneath the wavt*s and 
reap]H*ar on a neighbouring island, showing 
that there was once dry land w'herc the 
sisi now is. 

'rhen* an* thn‘e groups of avenues at 
Carnac, all of whicli wen* probably used 
for Ceremonies comu'ctc^d with the worship 
of the sun. The Alimmient of Mem^c, the 
largt*st of the groups, is like a great fonjst 
of stotHS. The avenues are over five 
furlongs in length and formerly were 
longer. Near here is a ctiriotis chamlHT 
which was originally a tomb ; its rend 
and walls consist of an immense stone 
block sii|>pf)rled by smaller sIoim*s. On 
one of tliev an* carvings that represi*nt 
stalks of wlasit ri|N.*niiig in tiie sun. 

Europe Savage When Egypt Flourished 

Some of the solitary standing stones 
in llie Carnac district surpass even the 
loftiest columns at Slon<*henge in size. 
At l.rx!mariaquer is a monster, now falh*ii 
anil broken, that was sixty-seven feet high. 

Among the relics of this vanished race 
found in Brittany are some little statuettes 
of crowned w*omen, which are btrlicvcd to * 
have been brought by traders from Asia 
Minor. These reminil us that, while the 
inhabitants of western Europe were still 
barl>arians, great civilizations flourished 
and decayed in Egypt, in Mesopotamia, in 
Asia Minor, in Persia and in Crete. 
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fttrmadol* 

ARCHERS OF KING DARIUS are depicted upon these enamelled tiles, how in the Louvre 
of Paris, which were found on the site of Susa, an ancient city that flourished in Persia 
from about 4.000 b.c. until about a.d. 650. The of making enamelled tiles still survives 
in Fhrsia. though Susa is no more and the Persian Empire but a memory* 
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MEN GODS were siwwn wjth mil beard* and thick hair by the Amyrian artota 

so tlpt It IS to tell whether thui fragment from the niiiw of Nineveh Kpraaento 

a pnest or a god. This cast of countenance in common in Assyrian monuments aiid is 
at the Semite t3rpe, which is seen among the Beduins and Jews. 
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PELICS OF ANCIENT MAN 


In ancient times the Babylonian and 
Assyrian empires wt?re among the most 
enlightened and powerful states of the 
li^ast. TI eir great cities stood in the 
land watered by the Tigris and the 
luiphratcs — Mesopotamia, or Irak, we call 
it to-day. Babylon, the great," the 
capital of a powerful kingdom, was one 
of the most famous cities in the world. 
Hammurabi, the monarch who codified 
his country's laws, and King Nebuchad- 
rezzar had their palaces here. In Baby- 
lon, too, w(‘re those celebrated hanging 
gardens that are accounted one of the 
wonders of the world. We shall next 
visit (lie ruins of the Assyrian royal city 
of Nine veil. 

Here are fragments of the wonderful 
palace of King Ashurbanipal, who ruled 
Assyria from 668 to (126 u.c. Its walls 
were decorattid with hunting-scenes 
crowded with figun‘s of men and animals, 
inagnilicentlv carv(*d in stone, alabaster 
and terra-cotta We all know the typical 


kings and attendants of Assyrian sculpture 
— men with square, plaited beards, mus- 
cular limbs and elatorate garments and 
jewelry. In the bas-reliefs from Nineveh 
we can see them as they go a-hunting. 
How well the ancient artists could repre- 
sent motion ! In one panel the horsemen 
of the king, armed for the chase, arc 
shown galloping past, and we can almost 
see the horses move and hear the thunder 
of their hoofs, so realistic arc they. 

Lions and lionesses crouch for the spring 
or die, transfixed with arrows. Herds of 
wild asses scurry, terrified, before the 
huntsmen of Ashurbanipal. Goats and 
kids wander peaceably over the plains, 
as yet undisturl)cd by sounds of the chasi\ 
Then come the bowmen, with nets and 
hounds, and after them the High King 
himself, safe in a chariot. 

But it was in tile-glazing and working 
in clay that the artists of Mesopotamia, 
and es|H?cially those of Babylonia, chiefly 
excelled. Babylon was largely built of 
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CARVINGS FROM THE WALLS OF AN ASSYRIAN TEMPLE 
On the right we can see Asliur, the hero-god of the Assyrians, who was chosen by the other 
gotls to defend them against the terrible winged goddess whom we see on the left. The 
Assyrians' temples were always built on high^ground, and the oldest one yet discovered 
dates from 2700 b.c. Some of Uiesc buildings, were seven -storeyed. 
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01^ Ariimr JtfM*. JtvuwiiilM 4 c!u.» Lid. 

HALL OF COLONNADES IN THE PALACE OF MINOS, CRETE 

Covcrinf; six acres, llte palace dates back some 3,t>oo years and is a relic of a civilization 
that existed when Hritain was inhabited by the most primitive savages. 'Hiis civilization 
lasted for about 2,000 years and the discoveries at Cnossus, where are the ruins o| this 
palace, have shown the culture of this ancient fMsople. 

brick, and decorations had to Ik* suited some discovered at Ur of the Chaldees, 
to this material. Hence tiles were pre- that I have examined, the illustrations 
pared — wonderful tiles of many colours — have Iwn drawn with amazing delicacy, 
and methods of painting bricks effectively The ty])ical buildings of ancient Meso- 
werc evolved. On the ruined walls of fxdaniiu w<*rc massive and rectangular ; 
the temple of the god Mardiik at Bal)ylon the .second storey was slightly smaller 
are beautiful figures of bulls and dragons ; than the first, and thi.* third smaller still, 
they arc very skilfully executed and so that they resembled pyramids. Wc 
exceedingly striking (sec page 513). may judge of the size and splendour 

In Babylonia a system of wTiting was of the old temples and palaces by 
invented very early — more than four examining the mins at Ur of the 
thousand years before Christ. Clay tab- Chaldees, at Nineveh and at Babylon, 
lets were used instead of paper, and a It is interesting to notice that we have 
sharp engraving instrument instead of returned, to some extent, to this style of 
a pen. On these tablets there were some- architecture. Bush House, in I^ndon, is 
times little pictures — kings under um- not unlike an Assyrian building in (rfan. 
brcllas, bearded men and warriors. On though it is much higher, 
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AMONG THE CELTS o» Ancient Britain art rose to a high s^dard. ^neath the 
broi»e and enamel ornament is a bronre helmet, found in the Tham» On the left 
are a bronie sword hilt and scabbard alonraidean engraved and enamelled murmr back. 
The silver and gold brooch set with amWw is of exquisite workmanship. 
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AT KERLESCANt near the village of Carnac m Wnitaiiy, siaml tliirloen rows of huge 
stones each of which originally lenninateci in a circle of stones. 1‘liese monuments were 
erected about four thousand years ago, and it is believed that they were coiinectcd with 
the worship of the sun. Similar remains arc to be found in Devonshire and Wiltshire. 
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I'nifi'imur Oiirn'ati; 


MASTERPIECE OF HITTITE ART 
At lioplia/-koiii, in Asia Minor, is tins 
inapniticcMit lion, part of a gate which was 
<'XfciiU*<l by a Hittitr craftsman some 3.J00 
years ago, aiul it is a most realistic work. 

Assyria, which suIkIikmI Hahvion. itself 
fell bi‘fonj the \Hn\vv of the Meiles and 
the Persians. They, too, were a cultured 
fieople who exc(»lled in the arts. Their 
great dty of Susa, the ca]>ital of the 
province of Susiana, has \ielded many 
interesting prwifs of their genius. Cyrus 
the Great, King of I’ersia, who lived from 
fxio to 529 n,c. built ^ strong castle at 
Susa and made it a rich treasure house. 
Another monarch. Darius I.. 522 to 
485 H.c., had a great palace erected for 
hiinself here, and among it.s ruins are 
still preserved some masterpieces of ancient 
Persian art. 

In style, Darius* palace seems to have re- 
sembled those of Assj^ria. Its ornaments 


were more profuse, however, and they 
afford us some idea of the great luxury 
enjoyed by the “ King of Kings," 
as the Persian sovereign was called. 
The carvings on the high columns arc 
i‘X<juisitc. On the walls arc friezes of 
marching men. and lions worked in 
coloured and gla 7 x*d bricks. 

Hut Snsa must have iK^n almost drab 
compared w'ith Pers<!ix)lis, in the province 
of l^ars. This city must have been one 
of the most wonderful in the world during 
its most glorious ])criod- the reign of 
Xerxes, Darius' son (485 to 465 n.c.). 
Them was enrted the great Hypostyle Hall 
and the Hall of a Hundred Columns. 
These! were audience chambers, and their 
siz<! and magnificc^nce testified to the 
wealth and gn*atness of the Persian kings. 

The Hall of a Hundred Columns was 
so called because its magnificent roof 
was snp]>()rted by a hundred rarven and 
fliiti'd pillars. The walls also were carven, 
almost every incli t>f tlu‘m -here wire 
lim s of soldiers and, seated on his ihnme. 
the King of Kings in all his maj<sty. 
On c'ither sidi* of the doorway stood 
huge statu(‘s of bulls, with wings and 
human he ads. 

TIu' Hypostyle Hall was even more' 
elaborate. It stood upon a great plat- 
form of stone, and its .slendeT. ricldy- 
ornamented pillars were sixty-live feet 
high. Its walls, too, were covered with 
marvellous scnljitures. 

About these two halls were gardens, in 
which flowtTs clustered thickly about 
pools and playing fountains. Near by 
were palaces and pavilions, all of them 
Ix'antiful, all suix'rbly decorated. Could 
we vi.sit Perst'polis, not as it stands to-day, 
in ruins, but as it was in the days of 
Xerxes, we would probably think ourselves 
in one of the imaginary cities of the 
Arjibian Nights. Hut its grandeur has all 
disappeared : only one pillar of the Hall 
of a Hundred Columns remains standing. 

Before the Persians became powerful, 
however, j-ct another great empire 
flourished and decayed, leaving few traces 
of its glory behind. This was the empire 

.the Hittites, a mj^tcrious people who 
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arc mentioned in the Old Testament. 
We know little about them, exa?pt that 
they appear to have Yhxu dominant in 
Asia Minor from about 2600 to 1200 b.c, : 
that they were mighty enough to dial* 
lenge the Egyptians; and that among 
them were sculptors o( genius. 

Their great city, Carchemish, which 
stands on the up|x*r Euj)hrates, abounds 
in magnificent carvings. There are walls 
covered with soldiers, animals, monsters 
and gmls. We may see represi^ntations 
of figliting bulls, priests sacrificing a 
lion, charioteers ploughing through the 
ranks of their foi's and many other sub- 
jects. The l^^st of thest? date from some 
time after 1200 n.c., when the Hittite 
empire was on the wane. But among 
tlu‘ ruins of their old capital. Bogha/.- 
keiii, we may st'e exampU‘s of early Hittite 
art. which are just as spirited and as 
fine as anything at Carchemish. 

One of the most charming of tlie tales 
of ancient (ireece describes how a noble 
Athenian youth, Theseus, went to ('rete, 
to th<* island of cruel king Minos. There 
lu* slew, with the assistance of the lovely 
princ<ss Ariadne, the fi<*rce monster called 
the Minotaur, which was half man and 
half bull and which ale young men and 
maidens. Like most fairy stories, this 
one has a foundation of fact. There was 
a great Cretan king named Minos, and to- 
day we may visit the ruins of his 
splendid palace in the city of 
Cnossiis. The Minotaur, too, is 
not altogether a myth, for cattle 
played an im|)ortant part in the 
religion of Crete. 

The palace of Minos was built 
al)out 3,f)00 years ago. The amaxing 
thing about it, however, is not that 
it is so old. but that its archi- 
tecture is very much in accordance 
with modem ideas. The subject 
of drains is usually very dull, but 
when we learn that the ]xilace 
drainage system, planned and con- 
structed by the engineers of ancient 
Crete, is better tl^ most of those 
existing in the same part of the world 
UHlay, wti cannot but fed a thrill 


of mten^st. Nor is it the only amaaing 
feature of Minos* residence. The stair* 
cases connecting tlie several floors* the 
stone furnitun^ and the huge ornamented 
jars are all of wonderful workmansiiip. 

Monuments of the men of bygone ages, as 
we liave said, are not only found in Europe 
and .Asia. In Rh(Kle.sia is a mysterious, 
ruined city — Zimbabwe — from which king 
Solomon is said to have obtained his gold. 
Its high towvrs and thick walls still stand, 
but it has no longer any inhabitants. 

In the distant South Seas, on Easter 
Island, are human figures, carven In stone, 
that recall thosi.^ of ancient Egypt in their 
immensity. These huge idols of a forgotten 
ndigion arc found in great numbers on the 
hill -stapes. We neither know how they 
were erected, nor in what age. 

We have considered ancient man's work 
in stone, in brick and in paint. Was he 
also an artistic metal-worker ? We have 
only to examine some of the Celtic bronze, 
silver and gold articles discovered in 
Britain to si*c that he has never been 
surpass<*d at work of this kind. This 
pre-eminence in the shaping, embossing 
and enamelling of beautiful weapons and 
implements was one of the greatest 
achievements of the Cells, The As.syrians, 
the Egyptiams, the (ireoks and the Romans, 
with ail tliiur culture, could not arrive at 
such splendid results in their metal-work. 



AaiiiqMrlM* JMinwl 

BRITISH PREHISTORIC ROCK CARVXNO 


Here we see an example of carving as practiiied by 
the inhabitants of Britain during the earlier periocis 
of the Stone Age. It depicts an elk, which is a kind 
of doer, disturbed while browsing* 
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me Fwmce. and at Al^»ra, Spain. ^ Font-de^aume. b mm 

s.^. s^rSiwis^tiSiK ps»w»» tiv.htk.-tiM.- »od«h«h»!h 




Land of the Cymry 

A LOOK AT WALES *AND THE WELSH 

The people known to the English as the Welsh call themielves Cymry, and 
they are descended from one of the main groups of the Celtic race that 
inhabited Britain. The Welsh language has lK>en spoken in Great Britain for 
more than two thousand years, and seven-tenths of the people of Wales speak 
Welsh, some of them being unable to understand English. Wales is a vary 
beautiful country, and only in Glamorgan and a small part of Carmarthen 
shall we find the countr>*side disfigur^ by mines, factories and smelting 
works. The Principality is still quite distinct from England, and when 
travelling through certain districts it is easy to imagine oneself in a foreign land. 


I N the ancient town of Camar\*on on a 
ccrtam day more than six centuries 
qgo, according to the accepted story, 
a new-born baby w'as phl^ on a 
shield and presented by his father. 
King Edward I., to the asseml^od 
Welsh chieftains. The two grandsons of 
Llewelyn the Gro.it, the overlord of 
Wales, had recently boon killed by 
the English, and in them had perished 
the last of the great Welsh princes. 
The chieftains demanded of the English 
conqueror a Welsh prince as his repre- 
sentative, and in reply to this demand 
Edward I. presented them with tliis baby, 
as *' a Prince who w.is born in Wales and 
could speak no English.” 

When that baby, the futt^ Edward If., 
was nearly seventeen, hl^was created 
" Prince of Wales " by his father. Since 
then the eldest son of the English 
sovereign has been invested with the title 
of " Prince of Wales.” One month aft<*r 
his own coronation, King George N'. 
solemnly invested the Ihincc of Wales 
with his title, the ceremony, for the first 
time in histoiy, taking place in Carnarvon 
Castle amid a Welsh assembly.'* It was 
a time of great rejoicing, for the Welsh, 
though they differ very greatly from the 
people of England, are among the most 
loyd of the King’s subjects. 

fountain P^^age d the ConQuend 

This difference is due partly to ancestry 
and partly to the nature of the country, 
whidi has enabled the peofde to develop in 
their own way. The Welsh are usually 
spoken of as Cdts, but th^ were peopte 
in Wales ‘before the Celts.. As, one after 
another, .different tribes poured into 
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Britain, they drove the older iithabitant;s 
ever U’cstward. In the wild cotmtry of 
the west, and particularly in the mountain 
fastnesses of Wales, these remnants of 
a conquered |woplc found a home. 

the earliest races was that known 
as the ” Iberian,” a peofdc of southern 
Eun^, dark-haired and small of stature. 
They used stone weapons, and it is 
probable that they built the stone circles 
that we may sec on the hills of Wales. 

Fair Homeland of the fVe/tlern Cellt 

I.ater, the Celts arrived, and of them 
there were two distinct types — the Goidels, 
big and rather fair, and, arriving centuries 
afterwards, the smaller, darker Brythons. 
The latter settled chiefly in Wales, and 
from their tongue comes the Welsh 
language. Since then Wales has Irad 
many invaders — Romans, Anglo-Normans, 
.Scandinavians and Irish — but the Welsh 
of to-day appear to be mainly a mixture 
of Iberian and Brython — a dark-haired 
race of medium stature, not particularly 
handsome perhaps, but sturdy, in- 
dependent and gifted. 

They have their own language and 
literature and are very proud of their 
beautiful country, for Wales unites the 
romantic mountain scenery of Scotland 
with the delightful countryside of England. 
Snowdon is higher than any English 
mountain, and the Severn, the largest 
river in Britain, rises on the slopes of 
PI)ml)rmmon. 

Unfortunately, Welsh literature is not 
known in En^^and as well as.it deserves 
to be, for the simple reason that it is 
written in Welsh, which few l&tgUsh 
ever master. In Wales almost everybody 
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FISHERMEN ON LLYN PERIS. A LOVELY LAKE OP NORTH WALES 
Hetwccii Llanlieris Pass and the town of Uan!>eris Is a little lake, still beautiful despite 
the slate quarries that disfigure its north shore and threaten to All its bed with debris. 
Across the water wc see the ruined tower of Dollmdarn C4isile. Rain-clouds are hanging 
over the Snowdon range, for rain often conies to North Wales. 



BARB PEAK OP THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN SOUTH OF TWEED 


Of mighty Snowdon's five peaks, the loftiest is Y Wyddfii. the summit of whteh 
a wonderful idew is to ^ obtained on the somewhat rare^ cloudlese da)^. Mountaw 
and valleys lie aU aiound. Across the Irish Sea to the west, we may ^ 

the north, the Isle cd Man. the Lake Distilct and even* so it is sawl* Scowfid. 
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Olitlar 

’•FOREIGNERS” WHOSE FOREBEARS CAME TO WALES IN NORMAN DAYS 
These two fislierwomen of Pembrokeshire are not really Welsh, though it is seven hundred 
vears since their Flemish forefathers settled there. In no country but Wales would this 
be possible. In Norfolk, for instance, where many Flemings settled about the same time, 
natives and newcomers soon intermarried and the two races merged into one. 

can talk English as well as Welsh, though Thomas Evans, which accounts for Welsh 
there are still a few out-of-thc-way'placcs surnames being also Christian names, 
where English is not understood. The Welsh language is very soft and 

The Brythons used the word " ap,' musical, and musical ability seems to be 
meaning " son of," in their names, and thus the birthright of the people, many of 

wc get such Welsh names as " Pryce," them having beautiful voices. A Welsh 

which stands for "Ap-Rhys," son of village on a Sunday morning appears to be 
Rhys ; sometimes the " p " becomes a deserted, for everyone goes to church or 

“ b." which accounts for such names as chapd, and everyone sings there. In 

" Bowen," son of Owen, and" Bevan," son castle or cottage throughout the Princi* 
of Evan. When Henry VIII. was king pality we may hear this singing, frequently 

he decreed that all Wddunen should take to tte accompaniment of the harp, 
surnames, so each man took his father's Long before the time of Christ, the WeUh 

name— thus Thomas ap Evan became had their Druids, who were priests and 
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WORKMEN IN THE DINORWIC SLATE 
These are tiie ^te ne^y two* thousand feat up tha 

inpai^sao,. T.e«toveh«. thrwit«« 

mountai^^^^elg g^ves^ ^ ^ 





HISTORIC CEREMONY IN THE HISTORIC CASTLE AT CARNARVON 

The Eisteddfod^ the festival of the bards, dates back many years — certainly to the twelfth 
century, and, traditionally, to the days of the Druids. It is being held in Carnarvon Castle. 
** the stronghold in the land over against Mona !’ ,and the chief of the six castles built by 
Edward I. to subjugate Wales, which stands St the southern end of the Menai Straits. 



Coatral Aoro l*hotui 


CROWDED INDUSTRIAL CORNER OF THE WORLD’S CHIEF COAL PORT 
Cardiff. the stronghold on the Taff/* had only 1,870 inhabitants in 1801. but now it 
is the largest town in Wales, and the greatest coal ^rt in the whole world. Though 
this glimpse of Bute Town, in the industrial quarter, is far from inviting, most of 
the city, with its open spaces and old castle, is very pleasant. 

teachers, and their bards, who were poets defend Harlech Castle when the Lan- 
and minstrels. At their great national castrian Queen Margaret of Anjou, with 
gatherings the two were always present, her young son, took refuge there from the 
Dniidism was suppressed by the Romans, Yorkists after the battle of Northampton, 
but officiak called Druids, and dressed like Harlech is one of the six great castles that 
the Druids of old in flowing, white Edward I. built to keep the newly- 
garments, preside over the bardic congress conquered land in order. It is necessary 
known as the Eisteddfod, which is held to inspect the massive castle at Carnarvon 

every year in some part of the country. in order to realize what tremendously 

The bards are dressed in flowing robes strong places these fortresses were ; it 
at this festival, which lasts some days, seems impossible they could ever be 

and to it come the people in their stormed. One part of Carnarvon Castle 

thousands from all over Wales, from town can only be entered by people in single 

and village and mountain farm, to take part file, and there is a secret way of escape to 

in the various musical and literary com- the waterside. 

petitions and to keep alive the nationsd Conway, on the coast farther east, is 
spirit. In bygone days every household another of these castles. The town of 
of any importance had its own bard, Conway, which is full of charming houses, 

whose songs and chants served to while is shaped Uke a harp. It is possible to 

away many a long winter evening. walk round the city walls, where in summer 

The '' March of the Men of Harlech ** velvety antirrhinums, of eveiy shade of 
was the song used to incite the chiefs to yellow, red and pink, grow wild in the 
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L.M.S. RIj. 

FROM ANQ1.ESEY WE LOOK OVER THE MENAI STRAIT TO THE DIM AND DISTANT RANGES OF CARNARVON 

Ofi the north-west comer of Wales is an island, Anglese}’’. separated by two bridges. On the right is the railway bridge that carries the 
from the mainland by the narrow Strait of Menai, which is crossed trains bound for Holyhead ; on the left is a suspension, road bridge. 


LAND OF THE CYMRY 


cracks and crannies, and look out over 
the blue sea to the Great Orme's Head 
jutting out northwards. Pearl fisheries 
have been in existence at Conway from 
the days of the Romans. 

Away to the west lies the beautiful 
island of Anglesey, or Mona. This was 
the last stronghold in which the Druids 
held out against the Romans. It is often 
called affectionately “ the mother of 
Wales,” for so fertile is its soil that it 
used to be said that the island could pro- 
duce enough corn to provide food for the 
whole country. 

Formerly herds of goats roamed wild 
in the higher pastures of the Welsh 
mountains, but these have almost entirely 
disapi^arcd and have given place to flocks 
of little, black-faced sheep whose flesh pro- 
vides the celebrated Welsh mutton. Their 
wool supplies one of the big industries of 
Wales and is either knitted by the house- 
wives — for in Wales everyone knits — or is 
sent to the factories to be made into 
the well-known ” Welsh flannel.” It is 
said that this flannel industry was intro- 
duced by Flemish weavers who settled in 
Nonnan times in south Pembroke, and 
whose descendants form a distinct colony 
and speak not Welsh, but English. 

Very pleasing are the little thatched 
cottages, usually one-storeyed and coloured 
cither white or pink, w'hich nestle in the 
green valleys or in sheltered spots on the 
hillsides. Often we may see stacks of coal 
dust near by, for the thrifty Welsh 
cottager often makes her own fud, of coal 
dust mixed with clay. The farmhouses, 
too, with their grandfather clocks and 
their polished candlesticks gleaming in the 
bright light of the fire, make a comfortable 
home when the long day’s work is done. 

Unfortunately, the national costume is 
seldom worn except in isolated places or on 
gala occasions, though the cockle-women 
of Penclawdd wear it, except for the tall 
steeple hat, when they bring their cockles 
to Swansea market. The WTelsh hat was a 
fashion that came originally from England. 

Like the national costume, many of the 
quaint customs of Wales are either passing. 
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FISHERMEN RETURNING HOME TO BANQOR-ON-THE-DEE 

These men have been fishing for salmon in the swift waters of the River Dee, and are now 
paddling their (|ucer craft back to shore. Their boats are coracles, very like the Irish ones 
seen in page 117, and arc indeed, though perhaps better made, very little different from 
the craft of their Celtic ancestors who battled against Julius Caesar. 

or have already pas.sed, away. Formerly to be borne by relays of bearers, who sing 
it was customary in some districts to hymns as they march. 

“ bid guests to come to a wedding and Another custom which may still be 
to bring presents with them. Sometimes observed, although it has begun to die 
a friend of the young couple, who would be out, is the holding of a service known as 
known as the ** bidder,'' took charge of “ Plygain." This is a carol service which 
this part of the business and delivered the takes place on Christmas morning, some- 
bidding " by word of mouth to the times as early as five o'clock, 
desired guests. But the bidder has now Like most mountainous countries, Wales 
passed away. has its share of minerals. Slate is quarried 

So also has the custom by which, on the under the shadow of Snowdon, and gold 
day of a funeral, the poor of the neigh- is found in small quantities ; it is interest- 
bourhood assembled toreceive food, which, ing to note that Princess Mary's wedding 
as the procession left the house, was ring was made of gold from Dolgelley. 
passed to them over the coffin by the Copper also is mined, and visitors to Wales 
women of the family. Not even in cannot fail to notice that some of the 
Cardiganshire, where old customs have cottages have copper door-sills, 
lingered longest, afe such ceremonies still The most important mineral of Wales 
to be witnessed; but it is still the custom is coal ; the extreme south of the 
in some parts of the country for the coffin country is virtually one vast coalfield. 
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MOST PICTURESQUE CASTLE IN WALES, THE LAND OF CASTLES 
The castle that stands at the east end of the old. walled town of Conway in Nor^ 
Wales is not so large or imposing as that of Carnarvon, but it is more 
situated, on its rock above the river. Like those at (^nwrvon, Cn^ietli. Harlech. 
Berc and Beaumaris, it was built by the order of Edward I. 





THE “MEM OF HARLECH” IN MERIONETH 


HISTORIC CASTLE OF .. ^ . 

tbe raesBoa. a. maw^^ ^ l»ww«t. only from I885. 
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LAND OF THE CYMRY 


Some of the vaHeys in Glamorganshire are 
occupied by strings of mining villages, for 
the coal industry of South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire employs more than a quarter of 
a million men. 

Cardiff the First Town of Wales 

The scenery of South Wales, except 
that of the Gower coast, is less imposing 
than that of North Wales, but here lies 
the real wealth of the Principality, and 
Cardiff might well be termed the capital 
of Wales. In this city are the University, 
the National Museum of Wales and other 
institutions which make it the virtual 
heart of this wonderful land, which is, as 
yet, without a capital, though there are 
several aspirants to this honour. 

It is coal that has made Cardiff the 
biggest and most important town and 
port in Wales. As far back as Edward II. 's 
time it was a shipping and trading town, 
but to-day the ships go out laden with 
coal and with the produce of those 
factories that the presence of much coal 
has made possible. Steel, iron, tin, 
copper, lead and zinc are all worked in 
this part of the country. 

Disfiguring a Beautiful Countryside 

In addition to its many factories, Cardiff, 
like Merthyr Tydfil, Aberdare, Swansea 
and many more towns of South Wales, 
has numerous smelting works. Over 
some of these industrial towns there 
hangs Jilways a dense cloud of smoke from 
the furnaces. A famous traveller, coming 
by night to a part of this district during 
the middle of the last century, noticed 
what appeared to be glowing masses of hot 
lava on the hillsides. What he saw was 
really immense quantities of dross — waste 
from the smelting works — thrown out in 
disfiguring masses on to this naturally 
beautiful countr 3 rside. ^ 

Such drawbacks as these must be ac- 
cepted for the sake of the prosperity that 
industrial life brings. Until comparativ’ely 
recent times the poor, especially those of 
the countryside, were very poor. Less than 
a hundred years ago a small fanner might 


herring, some potatoes and buttermilk, and 
a schoolmaster reported that the food 
which the children brought to school for 
their midday meal usually consisted of 
barley bread, buttermilk and a red herring 
which was shared between two or three of 
them. Living thus on poor fare and en- 
during the hard winters of a mountainous 
country are, perhaps, the reasons why 
the Welsh have developed into such an 
industrious and hardy race. 

To-day the standard of living throughout 
the Principality is very much higher. Coal 
mining and other industries mean pros- 
perity. Many of the farmers now own their 
farms themselves, and are able, by intro- 
ducing more scientific methods of farming, 
to get better results from the land. 

England's Welsh King 

With this improvement in social con- 
ditions have come better education, an 
increased study and fostering of national 
literature and, above all, a vigorous 
growth of the national spirit. At no time 
in its history has Wales been so conscious 
of its nationality and so determined to 
preserve it. 

The patron saint of Wales is S. David 
and the national emblem is the leek. 
The name Welsh " comes from the 
Anglo-Saxon word “ Waelisc," meaning 

foreign," and is the name the Saxons 
gave to the older inhabitants of Britain as 
they drove them back to the mountains 
of the west. In bygone days Wales and 
the Welsh suffered much from the new- 
comers, but history shows how they were 
compensated for the way in which Edward 
1. tricked the Welsh by giving them an 
English baby for their prince, by the fact 
that the Welsh, two centuries later, gave 
England a Welshman for its king. 

Henry VI 1. was the grandson of Owen 
Tudor, a gentleman of Anglesey. He was 
bom in Pembroke Castle, where he spent 
the first ten years of his life. When, after 
his sojourn abroad, he returned to fight 
Richard III., he landed at Milford Haven, 
and his victory at Bosworth Field was due 
in part to the large number of Welsh 
followers who fought for him. 


have been found dining on half a salt 
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Across the Great Dominion 


CANADIAN LIFE IN CITY AND ON THE PRAIRIE 


Tto I^minion of Canada is lamr than the United States of America; indeed^ 
It IS the large^ patch of British red that we can hnd on a map of the world. 
Its total area is more than 3.700,000 squaie miles, but its population is only 
about 9,250.000. Canada has splendid cities, such as Montreal, (^tawa, 
Toronto. Vancouver and Quebec, which is. perhaps, the most picturesque 
of all the cities of North America. The scenery, with its mountains, forests, 
rivers and lakes, is unsutpas^ ; and on the vast prairies are huge wheat 
fields that have made the Dominion the granary of the British Hmpire. In our 
early chapter, “ The Redskins of To-day,** we read about the natives who 
roamed over the country before the coining of the French and the Englisl^ 
so in this chapter we shall read of the white people who are developing this 
land of immense distances. 


T he modem history of Canada began 
when John Cabot, • sailing from 
Bristol, first sighted its shores in 
1497. Then, in 1534, the French explorer 
Cartier sailed up the gulf of the River 
St. Lawrence, which he refers to as the 
greatest river that is known to have ever 


built where the Indian trappers bartered 
their pelts for muskets, axes and less 
valuable articles. So New France, as 
Canada was then called, prospered ex- 
ceedingly. despite the Iroquois raids and 
the growing menace of the British colonics 
to tlie south. 

But not for long were the French to 
enjoy the undisputed control of these 
regions. England was at 
war with France, and 
Pitt, the great Prime 
Minister, seeing the 
numerical weakness of 
the French-Canadians, 
struck hard. One dark 
night in September, 1759, 
a string of barges crept 
down the River St. 
Lawrence. Above them 
towered the mighty cliffs 
of Qucbt'c, the Heights of 
Abraham, on the top of 
which the French army 
slept soundly. 

The barges glided safely 
along till, at the foot of 
a narrow track up the 
cliff-side, they unloaded 
their cargoes of soldiers, 
and the heroic General 
Wolfe and his long file of 
perspiring men scrambled 
up the cliff. At dawn 
tte astounded French saw 
an army of 3,000 men 
drawn up in battle-array* 
Both Wolfe and M ont^ 
calm, the general of ibe 


been seen. 

The next explorer of 
F renchman Champlain , 
the discoverer of the 
huge freshwater lakes of 
America and the founder 
of many French trading 
settlements. His name 
is perpetuated in Lake 
Champlain. Unfortun- 
ately, he embroiled him- 
self in the disputes and 
rivalries of the Indians 
and. by fighting in 
person in the ranks of 
the peaceful Hurons 
against the powerful 
Irocjuois. he made the 
latter the relentless 
enemies of France 
throughout the period 
of their occupation of 
Canada. 

The French soon re- 
cognized the value of 
tliese new lands, and the 
furs of the bear, fox, 
ermine, etc., proved as 
profitable to them as 
did the gold-mines of 
Mexico to the Spaniards. 
Trading stations were 


note was the 



.Haw CIttVi. 

THE BISON OP THE PRAIRIE 

Formerly bison roamed over the 
mairies of Canada in enormous 
herds, now the survivors an can- 
fully pnserved the government. 
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MOUNT ASSINIBOINE. THE ••MATTERHORN OF THE ROCKIES” 
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DAMGBROU8 WORK ON MOUNT LEFROY IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 

To obtain thia marvdious photomidi, the «te<P pyt oI 
bad to be scaled. Mountains with snow np^ tl^ flyto 

lar into the distance in eveiy direction. ^ 

ynH suiroundings* jW much visited during tbe sumnier ntontiuu 
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MONTREAL HELD FAST IN WINTER’S ICY. PARALYSINQ GRASP 
Many of the great Canadian cities lie buried beneath several feet of snow for many 
months. Then armies of men equipped with shovels descend upon the streets to 
clear a way for the electric trams and other vehicles and to cut a passage upon the 
pavements. In the Arctic portions of Canada tlie soil is frozen permanently. 

French force, fell in the fight that followed, line, Canada has the most extensive 
Three days after, the French fled 'from railway system in the world. 

Quebec and the British occupied the Let us take, in imagination, a train ride 
town. This was the death-blow to French across Canada to Vancouver. Wc shall 
imperial ambitions in Canada, and in 1763 start from Montreal, whither come the 
Canada was ceded to the British Crown. Atlantic liners up the mighty river St. 

Canada has now almost passed through Lawrence. Montreal, with a po|nilation 
the pioneering stage of its development, of 620,000, is the largest city in Canada, 
and the covered wagon, by which the and, though it is hundreds of miles from 
haidy settlers of sixty years ago journeyed the Atlantic, it has a harbour frontage 
across the prairie, is a thing of the of eight miles. It is a ridi dty, for to ita 
past. Now travellers cross the country elevators comes most of the |[^n of the 
in luxurious trains, for in the Canadian prairie farms, and it is the most impottant 
Phdfic Railway, with Hs 22,660 miles of manufacturing centre of the BomhiifliL 
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BOILING THE MAPLE SYRUP TO RID IT OF IMPURITIES 


The sugar, maple is tapped for its sap in the spring. l>efore the foliage develops. The sap 
obtained from the trees is poured into large cauldrons suspended over log fires. The 
impurities form a scum on the surface of the boiling sugar, and this is carefully removed. 
When the sugar has been purified it is allowed to cool. 



OBMrto Oovi. 


EVERY KIND OF RECEPTACLE IS USED FOR STORING SUGAR 
When the syrup is cool, it is ladled into receptacles of every shape and size, but it has to 
be stirred in order to prevent it congealing into a solid lump of sugar. As a rule, the amount 
of sugar obtained from one tree is about lour poi^nds, so tnat it takes many trees to supply 
a family with enough sugar to last the year, 
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ONE OP THE LARGEST ORCHARDS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
British G>lumbia is one of the finest fruit-growing regions in the world, and produces vast 
quantities of apples and other fruit. Fruit-farming is also a thriving industry in Nova 
Scotia, on the Atlantic coast. There are acres of orchards there in the Annapolis valley, 
which is sheltered from the cold winds by the South Mountains. 

Montreal was founded by the French of 2,721 square miles, through the town of 
in 1642 as a small trading-outpost on the Cochrane and on towards Winnipeg, 
edge of the Iroquois country. It is still Between Cochrane and Winnipeg the 
largely inhabited by French-Canadians, railway pa.s.ses through country that was, 
descendants of the original French settlers, until comparatively recent times, almost 
and British visitors might fancy them- undeveloped. But the rich forests have 
stives to be in a French town as they attracted the lumbermen, and hundreds of 
wander through some of the streets. thousands of trees arc felled every year to 

The Ch&teau de Ramsay, a very edd supply the saw-mills. Canada is a well- 
building, was once the headquarters of wooded country, and in the provinces of 
the French governor. On market days British Columbia, Quebec and Ontario 
the peasant farmers drive into the city are huge forests of fir, spruce and pine, 
with their carts overflowing with beets. The lumbermen work during the winter 
carrots and other vegetables. • felling the forest giants. Then the timber 

From Montreal we proceed to Ottawa, is dragged down to the rivers and piled on 
the capital of Canada. Here are to be the ice, so that when the ice breaks it will 
seen the imposing Parliament buildings, float downstream to the saw-mills. When 
the Royal Mint and the National Art the ice breaks up, the lumbermen, wearing 
Gallery. The story of the choosing of spiked boots, s^ng from log to log, 
Ottawa as the capital is now history, guiding the unwieldy tree-trunks towards 
Four rival cities— Toronto, Montred, their destination and jn’eventing them 
Quebec and Kingston— strove for the from forming jams, 
honour, but Queen Victoria, who was Manitoba, the province thton|^ which 
aslr*^ to artdtrate, chose Ottawa. we are now passing on the vray to its 

On flies the train past the beautiful capital, Winnipeg, is a great agricidtural 
Algonquin National Park, a forest reserve provinoe, mth a long coastline on l^udson 
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fellers of the proud giants of the CANADIAN FORESTS 
In the eastern provinces of Canada many of the people are French-Canadians — ^the 
descendants of French colonists of earlier da^. Thousands of them are engaged in the 
timber industry. They are cheerful, peaceable people, who want to be left alone and 
who do not Ixither much about what goes on outside their own small world. 

Bay., Its area is 231,926 square miles, through wheat-fields that stretch as far as 

thus making it larger than any European the eye can see. Not so long ago these 

country save Russia. The heavy black rolling prairies were inhabited by herds 
soil produces magnificent 'Ctops of wheat, of bison. Now these have been almost 
and cattle-raising and dairy-farming are exterminated. 

important industries. Its population. Fortunately, a small herd of bison has 
however, is only about 600,000. been preserved from the general massacre 

In 1870 Winnipeg was a frontier village, and can be seen in the National Park at 

with a population of ars. Now, including Alberta, where the shaggy beasts roam in 

the suburbs, its population is over x8o,ooo peace over z6o square miles of land, 

souls, and it is the metropolis of central The herd now numbers more than 

Canada. Past Winnipeg, die train runs 6,000, and recently scnne were rdeased in 
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MEN READY TO MAKE A RAFT ON A RIVER OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
When the trees have been felled and stripped of their branches they are hauled to tte 
nearest waterway. Here they take the water, and men, equipped with poles fitted with 
a spike and a hook, leap from trunk to trunk forming the logs in orderly rows. These men 
run and walk along the twisting logs as though they were on solid ground. 






c. 

LUMBERMEN AT REST . ON THE IR FLOATINO HO ME < 

As soon as a raft has been made, it is towed away to the saw-n^ sometiiM A 

ctJ^mea to see that it does not break up. At toe n^ 
skidway and approach toe saws on a moving ti» nfidiy wvwvisi, 



IN OTTAWA, THE CAPITAL OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA 

Ottawa is situated on the right bank of the River Otta^ yd in*o m U^Md 

I^wer Town by the Rideau Canal. Siyte St^, w^ch we “ 

one of the chid shopping centres of thu toe cit^ * 

140 000. hSf the inhabitants being Frwdi and the lemaindw Bntisb. 
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CITY OF TORONTO, CANADA'S INLAND PORT ON LAKB ONTARIO 

Toronto is tlie seccnul city in Cnnadft, and contains many fino buildings> It Uss on tba 
north shoro of Ontario, and was founded in 1793 nnd« the name of Ypric,, The 
streets are laid out at rig ht angles to one another attar the American feahion. He^ we ; 
see rile bnild^ lini^ Yonge Street, one of rile chief thoroughfares. \ 
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ACROSS THE GREAT DOMINION 

the great North-West Territory, where, as a Charter received from Charles I. It 
they can endure cold, they should prosper, produces enormous quantities of wheat 
In the park may also be seen a peculiar and other cereals. The caintal is Regina, 
animal called a cat talo, which is a cross a very prosperous town, with a population 
between a bison and a domestic cow, and, of about 30,000. 

despite its uncouth name and appearance, The railway now traverse a vast 
may prove to be of great value to the mixed-farming and dairying (^trict, but 
stock-farmers of the future. towards the north are hunting-grounds 

Saskatchewan, another prairie province, where bear and moose are to be found, 
was originally part of the vast territory When we leave Edmonton, the capital 
held by the Hudson Bay Company under of Alberta, the farms begin to decrease in 



LITTLE CHAMPLAIN STREET IN THE LOWER TOWN, QUEBEC 

Along the riverside at Quebec, beneath the cliffs, is the quaint Lower Town, a relic of 
the days when Quebec was a French city. The majority of the population is French, 
as is much of the architecture. The city has dnveloped into a busy ocean port and a 
great railway centre, besides bein|f i very popular winter resort. 
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“MANY HANDS MAKE LIGHT WORK” IN CANADA— AS ELSEWHERE 
Settlers in Canada are great believers in cooperation so far as the development of the land 
is concerned. When a farmer wishes to build a barn he notifies his neighbours, who 
gather together on an appointed day to help. This is known as a ** building beOt It 
enables much important work to be done cheaply and quickly. 


numbers, and an occasional glimpse of 
the far-off tepee, or tent, of a wandering 
Indian toils us that we are leaving the 
agricultural district behind. Now, faintly 
outlined against the horizon, can be 
seen the peaks of the Canadian Rocky 
Mountains, part of the vast range that 
extends far away down the Pacific coast 
of North America. 

The Canadian Rockies are unrivalled for 
splendid scenery, with their lakes, fonests 
and great, bleak, snow-capped mountain 
X)eaks where the wild sheep clambers and 
the grizzly bear roams. Moose and 
caribou are plentiful, and the lakes are 
well stocked with trout. 

We think that Regent's Park in London 
is a very large open space, but the parks 
of Canada are as big as some of the 
English counties. They are not like the 
parks that we see in Britain. They have 
no gardens or gravel walks, but they have 
vast mountains, forests and lakes, and in 
them the wild antmalfl live undisturbed. 


The Canadian boys are encouraged to 
camp out in these reserves, and during 
the summer season they set off in large 
parties to live in the open air, to swim, 
to go canoeing and to fish. The Jasper 
Park in the Rockies is much used for this 
purpose. It is a lovely lake-land where 
beavers, moose and boys all roam at will. 

Both black and grizzly bears are found 
in the more remote districts, though 
hunting them is a very difficult matter, 
for the woods are so vast and thick that 
it is hard to get near them. Not long ago 
a grizzly bear came up to a lonely Canadian 
farm and , entered the kitchen in the 
absence of the farmer's wife. The house- 
wife had been making jam, and Bruin 
soon emptied the pots she had filled, and 
then turned his attention to some conserve 
bubbling upon a stove. But he upset the 
boiling jam over his feet and fled. 

At the approach of winter, bears 
" den up for their long sleep ip somp 
dark hole, sheltered by bushes, 
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NIPIGON RIVER. A STREAM FLOWING FROM LAKE *w -;— - 
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BEAUTIFUL EMERALD LAKE AT THE FOOT OF MOUNT WAJ-^a 
Emerald T aire Ues in the vaHey of the Kicking Horse RiVer, hemmed in by the rnagnmcrat 
pyB lr. ) of the Rockies. Thick woods come down to the ^ores of the late, addin g to 

of this sheet of water. Kicking Horsi»«Pas8, wta<A is Si^Qjeet above sea level. 
^ » erased by a railway, and near it is Yoho Iwk. 
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Acnoss THE onBAT oomiifRnr 

stay till the spring. Needless 
to say, Bruin emerges in a 
very lean condition, andwoe^ 
betide the first animal he 
chances to meet I 
Proceeding westward, the 
train leaves the Rockies behind, 
but the country is still 
mountainous, and we pass 
through great forests of 
Douglas fir. We have now 
reached British Columbia, the 
most westerly province of 
Canada and one of the finest 
fruit-growing districts in the 
world. It comprises all the 
Pacific coast belonging to the 
Dominion and also many 
islands, the largest being Van- 
couver Island. Three main 
railway lines cross the province, 
and there are hundreds of 
miles of branch lines. Many 
settlers are needed here, for 
in 1921 the population of this 
province was only 524,000, 
though its area was over 
354,000 square miles. 

Many Chinese may be seen 
from the train, perhaps wash- 
ing the river silt for gold or 
doing laundry work. Neither 
the Chinese nor the Japanese 
arc popular in Canada or the 
U.S.A., and laws have been passed to buildings and for the magnificent scenery 
prevent them entering these countries, visible from various points. It is a great 
The chief reason for this is labour port, and from here ships sail to Japan, 
jealousy, because a Chinaman wiU work Australia and New 2 ^aland. 
for less wages than a white man ; he has. In British Columbia, as in all the 
therefore, been placed under a ban. * western provinces, we find quite a 

* The fisheries of British Columbia are ol different spirit from that which prevails in 
the greatest importance ; herrings swarm the East. The West is ambitious and pro- 
in vast shoals, and in the vicinity of gressive and anxious to acquire wealth 
Prince Rupert, one of the cities situated quickly. In the East, the poneer spirit 
to the north of Vancouver, salmon-canning has dwindled and gone, for it is a land that 
is a most important industiy. Whaling was settled centuries ago. The man of the 
is also practised, though not on such a West will sell bis land as readily as he will 
large scale as formerly, for the whales are sell his motor-car, but the Eastern 
less fflentiful. peasant farmer of mixed Fiencb ancestry 

Vancouver, the capital of British loves his acres as he does his children. 
Columbia, is a fine modem town and is The province of Qud)ec is, generally 
noted for the aichitectural bt^uty of its speaking, a French cdony, and the mark 
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PROTECTION AGAINST AVALANCHES OF SNOW 
In the Rocky Mountains the railway engineers have had 
to build very strong wooden sheds to protect the permanent 
way against the masses of snow that slide down the moun- 
tains and would otherwise bury the lines many feet deep. 
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of France is to be seen on the buildings, 
in the dresses and customs. Yet, although 
the French-Canadians do not mix much 
with the settlers of British descent, their 
loyalty and their value as hard-working 
citizens are unquestionable. 

Even a short account of Canada would 
be incomplete without a reference to the 
Indians, the original owners of the country. 
Years ago they were little better than 
savages living on the game of the country. 
The herds of bison were their cattle and 
provided them with both food and 
clothing. Now there are no wild bison, 
and the Indians have been forced to seek 
relief from the Canadian Government. 

Large tracts of country, called reserva- 
tions, have been set aside for their use. 
and there they live 
comfortably in the 
traditional Indian 
way. The older 
Indians dislike farm- 
ing, but the members 
of the younger gener- 
ation, trained in 
Government boarding- 
schools, take readily 
to the land and make 
excellent farmers. 

We have said 
nothing about Nova 
Scotia, which we 
passed on our way 
to Montreal through 
the Gulf of St. 

Lawrence. Nova 
Scotia is a peninsula 
thrust out into the 
Atlantic, and Halifax, 
its capital, is a pic- 
turesque city and one 
of the most prosper-^ 
ous ports of eastern 
Canada. Nova Scotia 
is a noted agricul- 
tural district, and the 
climate is such that 



for those who love camping and canoeing, 
Nova Scotia can offer bH the pleasures of 
outdoor life. 

On the east of Canada is the vast terri- 
tory of Labrador, the ownership of which 
was disputed between Canada and New- 
foundland until 1927. The bulk of this 
area lying between the Romaine River 
and the Atlantic Ocean now belongs to 
Newfoundland. Labrador is by no means 
so desolate as it is popularly supposed 
to be, for there are large areas covered 
with forests and it contains many 

lakes. The severe climate and the 

absence of grass plains make agriculture 
and stock-raising impossible, but it is 
believed to be very rich in minerals. 
Now that it has been finally apportioned 
t o Newfoundland, 
attempts may be 
made to tap the 
resources of this 
region which has 
been very much 
neglected hitherto. 

We have seen how 
Canada in the space 
of one hundred years 
has risen to occupy 
an important position 
in the industrial life 
of to-day. Its history 
is the story of the 
triumph of the spirit 
over doubts and diffi- 
culties, and Canada's 
present prosperity is 
founded on the efforts 
of the old pioneers, 
both British and 
French. The wilder- 
ness has been con- 
quered, and where 
the Red Indians 
fought and scalped 
and murdered, where 
fortress rose to fall 
again, the golden 


a widespread crop moose in Banff national park stacks of wheat bear 
failure has never been Moose, which are the laxmt of aU de^, j^ute testimony to 

known. The scenery districts. A full giw«ilci male may be eight ® ^ Victory 

is magnificent. ^ aiu^ , feet high and has huge antlers. over the wild. 



The Gift of the Nile 


HOW MEN LIVE TO-DAY IN FERTILE EGYPT 


Of Cairo, the capital of the country, and of the marvels of ancient Egypt, 
we have already learnjKl in earlier chapters ; we are now to read oi tne 
modem Egyptians. Like most fertile lands, Egypt has suffered from many 
invasions, and during the 5»5oo years in which we can trace its history* 
countless invasions or periotis of foreign domination have occurred ; vet 
many of the native inhabitants of the Nile delta and valley are of the same 
T^ple as those who were the subjects of the Pharaohs. In 1933, after it 
had been a British protectorate for eight years and had prospered exceedingly, 
Egypt once again became an independent state, and, given wise government, 
the future of the country would appear to be full of promise. 


I F we look at a map we shall see that 
the wonderful country of Egypt is 
an oblong piece of land bounded on 
the north by the Mediterranean Sea. by 
Palestine and the Red Sea on the east, 
by the Sudan in the south, and by Tripoli 
on the west. Through it the Nile flows 
northwards in a narrow valley which, 
in the course of ages, it has carved for 
itself in the rock of the desert. 

The White Nile brings down mud and 
silt ; the Blue Nile, which joins it in the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan at Khartum, brings 
down so much water at one time of the 
year that it cau.ses the united rivers to 
overflow their valley, upon which they 
deposit a covering of rich black mud. 
The mud which has been deposited at 
the mouth of the Nile has gradually 
formed a fan-shaped piece of land which 
is known as the Delta. The narrow 
valley is called Upper Egypt, and the 
Delta, Lower Egypt. These two con- 
stitute the Egypt of history — the land 
which has been called the Gift of the Nile. 
They form only about one-twenty-sixth 
of the whole area that is modem Egypt, 
the rest being desert, and, save for a few 
oases, uninhabitable and useless. 

Descendants of the Ancient Egyptians 

Of the people who made history in this 
land we know much ; but what manner of 
people inherit it to-day ? Are they the 
descendants of the Egyptians of old, or 
have successive invasions wiped out that 
mighty race ? The answer is that while the 
kings, priests and nobles disappeared, 
the peasantry remained, usually as slaves, 
to till the fniiitful soil whose crops made the 


country .so rich. Of the fourteen millions 
inhabiting Egypt to-day, many of then> 
are “ fellahin,** or agriculturists, and 
many of these arc the descendants ot 
the old race, as are the Christian Copts. 

Old Methods in Modern Egypt 

Christianity spread early to Egypt, 
but when the Saracens conquered the land 
in the seventh century a.d., most of the 
Egyptians were converted to the new 
Mahomedan religion, so the fellahin 
are almost entirely Mahomedans. Those 
remaining Christians formed a small body 
which now numbers about half a million, 
and the members of which are known as 
Copts. The Copts live mostly in the 
towns, and are skilled goldsmiths, watch- 
makers and tailors. A Copt has only one 
wife, and the women usually appear in 
the streets in flowing garments, with gold 
necklaces, bracelets and long, black silk 
veils. The veils, however, arc not worn 
over the face in Moslem fashion. 

A railway now runs south as far as 
Assuan, but by far the most interesting 
way to see Upper Egypt is to go by 
the old highway — the river. The water 
of the Nile is brown ; brown, too, are the 
slender, well-formed fellahin whom we 
may see working in the fields all along the 
valley, using ploughs such as their fore- 
fathers had four thousand years ago, and 
raising the water by means of the sbaduf, 
as they did at the time of the Exodus. 
The sbaduf is fully described in page 708. 

Another way of raising water is by 
means of a wheel turned by a btindfdldea. 
buffalo, camel or d<mkey in cbat|p''vpf 
small boy. for among the feUabm 
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VINES CAST WELCOME SHADOW OVER A LITTLE STREET IN AN EGYPTIAN VILLAGE 
There is little bustle in an Eg\*ptian village at anv time, and during ruled by an omdeh, or mayor, who is responsible for its good behaviour 
the heat of the dav most of the inhabitants go to sleep in their homes and maintains order with the aid of a body of village watchmen, 
or in the shade of a tree. Here we can see two open -fronted shops Only the richer inhabitants liave dwellings with more than one storey, 
tliat resemble those in the native quarter of Cairo. Each village is the peasants, or fellahin, living in little houses made of mud bricks. 








PKEPARINQ A BOAT FOR A SAIL ON LAKE MENZALA 
Egyptian children <lo not usually possess many toys, and those they have are very often 
home-made. These boys are very busy tiy'ing to improvise a sail for their boat from 
a piece of cloth. Lakc'Menzala is a partially drained lagoon lying to the west of Port 
Said, and covers part of what was once the most fertile area in Egypt. 

the children must work in order that the Dotted here and there, the white domes 
land, wherever pos.sible, shall bear two of the mosques towering above the houses, 
crops a year. Clover is grown to feed the are the villages. The houses are built of 
animals, and maize and wheat to feed the cither mud and wattle or of mud bricks, 
people. Cotton is cultivated for export ; Each little house — they often contain only 
sugar-making is also a big industry, and one or two rooms — has a tiny courtyard 
beyond Minia, about 170 miles south of in front, where the animals are kept and 
Cairo, fields of the greenish-pur{de sugar- where the cooking is done. At the entrance 
cane extend for miles and mUcs. to many of the villages are two mud 

In every town in Egypt we may see men towers which are shaped like temfde 
sitting at the street-comers beside a stack pylons. These are for the pigeons, which are 
of sugar-canes, the canes being broken kept as much for their dung as for their 
off and sold as toffee is sold in flesh. Wood is too precious to be used for 
Britain, for the children like to suck the building purposes or fuel, so cakes of 
sweet QTup direct from the cane, as we dried dung keep the fires burning, 
see in page 384. Many other crops are Inside the courtyard we can see some* 
grown besides excellent fruit and vegc- thing that looks like a high, wide imt 
tables, and graceful feathery-leaved date- made of mud. This serves many ptt^iosM. 
palms, with their bundles of golden dates. It is used to keep fodder out of the .fisadi 
are to be seen everywhere. of the animals, to keep the. babies Oat 'of - 
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THE GIFT OF THE NILE 


the reach of scorpions when the mother is 
busy, and, in the hottest weather, it may 
serve as a sleeping place for the family. 
In the cool weather the whole family 
and the animals sleep together in the 
dark, airless house. 

Great Dam Preventing Flood and Drought 

The towns on the Nile are all interesting 
in various ways. From Assiut come the 
shawls which we often see on sale in 
England — ^shawls which are made by 
clipping pieces of gold or silver tape on 
to black or white mosquito netting. 
Kena, farther south, is a centre for the 
manufacture of pottery. 

Many of the Nile towns owe their pros- 
perity to the fact that they are favourite 
stopping places for tourists. Luxor is 
large and flourishing, not only because it is 
a sunny health resort, but because of its 
situation in the heart of ancient Egypt. 
Here, where the valley broadens out, 
once stood Thebes, the city with a hundred 
gates, the metropolis of Egypt for four 
centuries, about which we read in the 
chapter Egypt's Wonders of the Past." 

Assuan, which is situated close to the 
First Cataract on the Nile, has always 
been important. Here started the cara- 
vans that travelled over the Libyan Desert 
and right across North Africa ; here, too, 
was quarried the red stone which was used 
by the ancient Egyptians for their statues 
and temples. Now Assuan is a health 
resort, with fashionable hotels, but its 
principal interest lies in the Great Dam, 
shown in page 704. The dam is a solid 
piece of masonry a mile and a quarter in 
length, which extends right across the 
river. By closing its 180 water gates as 
required, the waters are held back until 
they form a great tike, thus saving the 
land from disastrous floods, while the 
opening of the gates later on prevents 
drought and famine. 

People af Upper Egypt 

The people become darker-complexioned 
as we go farther south, and from Assuan 
to the border of Egypt at Wadi Haifa, 
the people vary fibia tight coffee colour to 


black. In the extreme south we shall 
find the dark negro-like Nubians.* Their 
little villages and towns are better built 
and cleaner than those lower down the 
river, and the people themselves are 
intelligent and very interesting. The 
men wear the '* galabeah," a long 
dark blue cotton gown, and usually a 
white turban. The women are fond 
of adorning themselves with elaborate 
silver jewelry. Many Nubian boys go to 
Cairo or some other town, where they 
get employment as servants. When, after 
many years of work, they have saved 
enough money, they go back to Nubia, 
buy a piece of land and busy themselves 
with the growing and packing of dates. 

Owing to the fact that for hundreds of 
miles it receives no tributary, and that it 
is being used all the time for irrigating 
the land, the Nile, which is a mile wide at 
Khartum, has shrunk considerably by 
the time it reaches Cairo. Below the 
city it enters the Delta, where the wate^^ 
is diverted into three large canals which 
feed a network of smaller ones. 

Crowded Villages of the Delta 

The Delta is the most fertile part of 
Egypt and, in order to give as much land 
as possible to the cultivation of the cotton' 
plant, the teeming population is terribly 
crowded together. The villages are packed 
with people and babies, and often the 
goats and the chickens spend their time 
amid the refuse on the roofs. In 
September and October, when the cotton 
is ready for picking, all the people work 
in the fields. The pickers stuff the cotton 
into the neck of their outer garment, which 
they have made into a pouch by tying it 
tightly at the waist. When the pouch 
is absolutely full they walk to the collect- 
ing ground, untie the waist cord and let 
the cotton fall to the ground. 

All the cotton is exported by way of 
•Alexandria. This city, with its large 
harbour and fine buildings, is about half 
the size of Cairo, bu| it is less Eastern in 
appearance. A great many Europeans, 
especially Greeks, live here. Greeks are 
found living in aU the Egyptian toMms^as 
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VroiiBN OF A VILLAGE in Upper ^pt iwuaUy viw aji;oli imino iw on^ 
but in the delta erf Gie Nile they wear 1^ 
most at tibem ate Mahpmedan, do not bo wr to 

large sbawto tor that pnrpose when they happen to meet a atraagw. 
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MEAT MARKET IN THE LITTLE VILLAGE OF BEDRASHIEN 

Though meat is often hung up outside butcher’s shops in Great Britain, flies are not 
so numerous there, nor is there so much dust as there is in Egypt ; but the Egyptians 
are not so particular in these respects. The Eg3rptian peasants do not eat mueh 
meat as a rule, except during religious festivals or at such ceremonies as weddings. 

merchants, shopkeepers, or moneylenders, Valley. That part to the east is a rocky 
but Italians, Armenians, Jews and, of waste and was once famed for its minerals, 
course, Turks, P'ronchmen and British, It was there that the ancient Egyptians 
all go to swell the mixed population of got much of their gold. The Sinai 
the larger towns. Peninsula is another mineral bearing 

Tanta, which is situated in the centre region. The western, or Libjran, deseit is 
of the Delta, is cel^rated as the burial a rocky plateau, where the winds are 
place of a certain holy man, Sidi Ahmed forever shifting the sands. Beduins roam 
el Bedawi, and for the fair which is held these deserts, but as time passes more and 
there annually in his honour. This fair more of these people are ceasing to be 
lasts a week, and to it, from all over Upper nomadic, and are settling down with their 
as well as Lower Egypt, come the fellahin tents and their animals on the outskirts 
—men, women and chUdren — by road and of the Nile Valley. In the western desert 
by raO, on foot, on donkeys and on camels, are several oases. That of Kbatga grows 
The desert, which forms so large a part enough food to support its inhabitants 
of Egypt, lies on ^ both sides of the NiRf' and is noted for its grapes and oranges. 
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THE GIFT OF THE NILE 


Much of the oppres^n under which the 
people of Egypt suffered when the country 
was ruled by the Khedives, who were more 
or less under the influence of the Sultans 
of Turkey, was swept away during the 
period of the British occupation. Egypt is 
now much more prosperous and is governed 
by a king who is a native Egyptian, the 
country being an independent kingdom. 

There arc those who will tell us that the 
beauty of Egypt is passing away, that the 


steamboat will soon banidi tbe fducca 
from the Nile, that the steam pump win 
take the place of the shaduf, and th&t the 
native Egyptian will <:iast aside his native 
dress for the unsuitable clothing ot Europe. 
But so long as the golden sun shines down 
on the green ribb^ of the Nile Valley, 
so long will the visitor turn wdth longing 
eyes to Egypt, for, as the Arab proverb 
says : " He who drinks once of the Nile 
is athirst for evermore.” 



HOW BUTTER IS MADE BY EGYPTIAN PEASANT WOMEN 


spended 

ckwards 




THIS BOY AND GIRL belong to the Bisharin, a nomadic tribe living in the desert near 
the Nubian reaches of the Nile. There is, however, an encampment ot these people 
within an Arab cemetery at Assuan. They live in primitive tents covered with mats, aiKl . 
support themselves by rearing cattlet^d collecting senna leaves in the desert. 
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HUGB EARTHBNWARB JARS are h«^ by Egyi>«M< 

When exposed to the wind in the shade ol a tree, they tt„deH^^j 
‘niis woman ' 
it when tlw 


^ to the wind in the shade gt a tree, they xyp « aenp^^ 

; is wearing a short veil decmate d wito ca ^ tmt { 

photogta|Aer has gone. Egj^pfann women are vary mm , 
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HAMLET OF CORSICA. FRANCE S MOUNTAINOUS MEDITERRANEAN ISLE 
1 rtf fhp mountains especially in the west, where is Ota, 

In Corsica we never l^e sight I au' '*^but forests are not now so 
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Islands of the Middle Sea 

THE NATIONS* OUTPOSTS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 

Gmt Bntwn, France, GreecOtaly and Spain all have important powwaaions 
m the Mf^iterraneu Sea. The Balearic Islands may ^ numbered among 
Spam s iaiTMt provinces, and the inhabitants, who are Spanish, with a mixture 
of Moorish blood, are noted for their honesty. Corsica and Sardinia belong 
to France and Italy respectively, and in the former the people still carry 
on savage vendettas. Malta is the least attracti\'e of tlw Mediterranean 
islands, but it is one of Great Britain's most important naval stations. Hie 
Maltese speak an Arab dialect, but they are not of Arab origin, being the 
survivors of a race that inhabited the lands bordering on the inland sea long 
before the rise of Greece. From Malta we shall voyage to Crete and Cyprus, 
two fascinating islands at the eastern end of the vast " lake." 


T he Balearic Idands arc situated 
off the east coast of Spain, and the 
three most imirartant of them arc 
Majorca, Minorca and Iviza. The people, 
who are engaged in farming and fishing, 
have both Moorish and Spanish blood in 
their veins, for until the thirteenth 
century the.<>e islands were occupied for a 
considerable period by the Moors. The 
people still retain their old costumes to a 
large extent, though the great baggy 
trousers — a legacy of the Moorish occuiia- 
tion — are not often to be seen. 

In Majorca we shall notice that there 
is a large number of windmills, which arc 
not imlikc those we see in England ; they 
have, however, more sails. They were 
originally used for crushing olives, but 
now many of them serve as houses. The 
Majorcan climate is almost perfect, never 
being very cold nor very hot. 

Imagine an island about three times 
as large as Yorkshire and surrounded by 
the blue waters of the Mediterranean — 
an island possessing great forests of pine 
and eucalyptus ; hills covered yrith vine- 
yards and lemon-groves ; and, towering 
above these, mountains where the wild 
sheep roam. That is Corsica, a land of 
bandits, terrible vendettas and memories 
of Napoleon I. 

In the Birthplace rf Napolem 

Ajacdo, the capital and the birth- 
fdace of Napoleon, is a delightful seaport 
surrounded by mountains. The streets 
are lined with palms and orange-trees, 
and the houses are painted jn gay colours. 
The house where Napolemi was bom 


is still to be scon, but to reach it one must 
run the gauntlet of a mob of beggar- 
children who arc willing to act as guides 
in return for a small sum of money. 

Ajaccio exports charcoal, wood, fruit 
and briar piix's. The la.st are not made 
of briar but of the roots of a white heath, 
the French name for which is “ bruyfere," 
the word “ briar ” being merely an English 
corruption. The Corsicans, strange to 
say, very rarely smoke pipes. 

Why the Coraiaaa Jo not Wath 

The cast coast of Corsica is low-lying 
and swampy, and is a breeding ground of 
agues and fevers during the hot months. 
So unhealthy is it, that the pe.isant8 lock 
up their houses in July and go up to the 
hills till the hot weather is over. 

A common sight in Corsican viUages 
is that of pea.sant women carrying pails 
of water deftly balanced on their heads. 
The water-supply in Corsica is not at all 
good, which accounts for the dirty 
appearance of the villages and of their 
inhabitants. The Arabs seldom wash, not 
because of any inborn dislike of cleanli- 
ness, but because of the lack of water. 
The dirtiness of the Corsican peasant 
is due to the same cause. The booses 
usually have five or six storeys ,* and the 
owner lives in only one storey, letting or 
selling the others. 

A feature^ of Corsican life is the ven^ 
delta, by which the people exact 
own vengeance for any wrong they 
have sufiered, instead of taking the 
to court. If a man considers 
badly wronged he procure . 
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IN THE ISLAND THAT LIES BETWEEN AEGEAN AND MEDITERRANEAN 
In Crete, a lonn, narrow island south of Greece, there are mighty mountain* cleft by 
awesome chiisms, but clad with trees and brilliant flower*. Crocus and hyacinth, 
lily and anemone are here in their native land. Until 1914 travelling in Crete wo* 
like travelling in the Middle Ages, the only roads being rough tracks such as this. 


but a rifle. Then he waits for a favour- 
able opportunity and shoots his enemy — 
in the back, for preference. 

The quarrel, however, is by no means 
at an end, for at once the relatives of the 
dead man take up their guns and pistols 
and go hunting for the assassin. Any 
one of his relatives may lull the murderer, 
and the |Mivate war goes on till scores 
of lives are lost, and perhaps both families 
are wiped out. 

The French, to whom Corsica belongs, 
have now succeeded in partially stamping 
out the vendetta, but the thousand of 
little crosses scattered over the country- 
side, each markidg the scene of a murd^, 
show how teiriUe has been the loss of life. 


The Italian island of Sardinia is seven 
and a half miles south of Corsica, from 
which it is separated by the Straits of 
Bonifacio, Like Corsica, it is a moun- 
tainous land, but wilder and more desdate, 
and its short-statured and sturdy peasant 
population is thinly scattered over a 
large area. The Sardinian peasants are a 
simple primitive rats unspoiled by civiliza- 
tion, for the Italians regard the island in 
much the same light as their Roman 
forefathers, to whom Sardinia was a: 
place of banishment 
The Sardinians have in this way ' 
escaped, to a large extent, the stsiutorar 
ization of costume and custom that 
noticeable among more dvihzett .iion^Ji 





9 MAV\of*A iftfVMt ot the Balearic istanda, is an orchard and a tpuc^ctir ai^ ^ 
5£Sh«^tS^^3^ m dhnatc is delightful, and the <ertile so'& ytehto 

!<»«« r? SShM £*toAl^aS^' 

jfOf mblr tlio mainland in cha ra ctar. This lane might well he m Anoglttifas . 




ISLANDS OF THE MIDDLE SEA 


A kilted shepherd from the Sulcis might 
have stepped out of the Middle Ages, 
and in Barbagia. the interior of the island, 
we find people whose scarlet and white 
costumes also remind us of the pageantry 
of past ages. 

From Sardinia we shall voyage to the 
British island of Malta, that lies south of 
Sicily. This island is a self-governing 
dominion, and Valletta, the capital, is a 
very important naval base, with an 
extensive dockyard and arsenal. The 
Maltese men seldom wear their traditional 
costume, which consists of a cotton .shirt, 
full trousers, a waistcoat with ornamental 
buttons, a very short cloak and a coloured 
cap ; the women, however, still wear the 
black faldetta out of doors. This is a long 
black cloak which hangs from a frame 
that is worn over the head and is held in 
position by the right hand. 

Malta has a forbidding aspect and 
throughout the island there is neither 
lake nor stream ; but the skill and energy 
of the Maltese in agriculture enable them 
to produce four crops annually. They live 
very simply as a rule, their food consisting 
mainly of bread and vegetables. 


After Sicily and Sardinia, the largest 
island in the Mediterranean is Cyprus, 
which is another British island and is 
situated south of Asia Minor. In ancient 
times it wa.s celebrated for its huge forests, 
but to-day it is generally desolate and, 
though the land is fertile, a backward 
ppasantry has done little to make it 
productive. The people are either of 
Greek or Turkish origin, and are engaged 
principally in agriculture, grain, cotton 
and wine being produced. 

Crete, which belongs to Greece, is the 
fourth largest island in the Mediterranean 
and one of the most beautiful and pleasant 
lands of the earth. Most of the people of 
this mountainous i.s 1 and are of Greek 
origin, and the Cretan towns re.semble 
those of Greece. As we read in the chapter 

Relics of Ancient Man," Crete contains 
many remains of long-vairished civiliza- 
tions. so that it is rather e.xtraordinary 
that travel in Crete, until about 1914, was 
exactly what it was in Europe in the 
twelfth century. Now the Greeks are 
developing the island, which unfortunately 
will probably lose much of its unique 
charm in the proce.ss. 



PEASANT . HOME AMONG THE HIGHLANDS OP WEST CYPRUS 


The people of Cyprus, a British island of the eastern Mediterranean, are either Turkish 
or. Greek, and there is perpetual antagonism between the two races. They live in 
aeppirate quarters in the towns and in separate villages in the country. This is a Greek 
homestead. Note the black-robed ^ggiest and the open-air, beehive oven. 
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Russians of Europe and of Asia 

THE PEOPLE OF THE STEPPES AND FROZEN TUNDRA 

The old Russian Empire comprised one-seventh of the land-surface of the 
globe, and the greater part of this vast territory is under the rule of the Soviet 
Government, Finland, Inland. Esthonia, Latvia and Uthuania being 
independent states. The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics Is formed by the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic, which is Russia proper ; tlM 
Ukrainian Socialist Soviet Republic ; the White Russian S.S. Republic ; the 
Transcaucasian Federation : the Usbeg S.S, Republic and the Turcoman 
S.S. Republic, The pfjpulation of the Soviet llnion is mon% than 135 millions, 
and includes pjwiple of many races and creeds. We have read about the 
fascinating cities of Russian Turkistan and their inhabitants in an earlier 
chapter. “ A Glimpse of Turkistan ; here we shall visit the inhabitants of 
Kuropt'an Russia and of Siberia — a vast land which for years was a convict 
colony and a land of exile, but which is one of the world's richest regions. 


R ussia is a land that is full of interest, 
not only because European Russia 
alone is sixteen times as big as 
Great Britain and Ireland, but because 
so many races live within its borders. In 
one of tlic museums at Moscow we can see 
nearly fifty examples of the diffcTont 
costumes worn by the different sections of 
the RiLSsian people and of the races and 
tribes subject to this great nation. 

To mention but a few of the many 
races inhabiting the vast land of Russia 
in Eurojx', there are the Karelians, or 
Eastern Finns, who inhabit the cold north- 
west ; the Samoyedes, nomads of the 
north-cast, who dwell also in Siberia ; 
the Great Russians of the north, east 
and centre ; the Little Russians of the 
south ; the White Russians of the west ; 
the Cossacks, a race of warriors who now 
dwell in Caucasia, that mountainous 
district of the south between the Black 
and Caspian seas ; and the Tartars who 
also inhabit Caucasia, the banks^ of the 
Volga River and the beautiful, fruitful 
land north of the Black Sea. 

A Land Wiihoui Mountains 

Russia and Siberia, as they are now 
constituted under the Soviet rule, comprise 
a vast area nearly 8,100,000 square 
miles, divided into six nominally inde- 
pendent states that are all under the 
control of the Central Soviet in Moscow. 

Russia in Europe is mostly plain. 
It has, of course, ranges of hiUs, but they 
5 Une never very high. Its only mountains 
^ those .on its frontiers and those of 


rugged Caucasia. In the north, it reaches 
beyond the Arctic Circle ; in the south it 
is in the same latitude as Italy. This 
southernmost part. c.s)xcially the Crimea, 
which has l>cen called the Little Paradise 
or the Russian Riviera, has quite a mild 
climate ; but Russia, on the whole, being 
so far removed from any large stretch of 
water, has a very rigorous climate. 

Schools for Workfifs Children Only 

The peasants of Russia, who form nearly 
three-quarters of the total population, are 
simple and 8U}xrstitious and» with few 
exceptions, are quite unable to read or 
write. 

The cause of this is that, under the 
Tsars, education wa.s considered to be 
a privilege of the upper classes, the 
poor children receiving no instruction at 
all. Now the position is reversed, the 
limited accommodation in the schools, 
which are few as yet, being reserved for 
the workers' children. The wdl-to-do 
parents are obliged to have their children 
educated elsewhere. 

As the peasants represent the mass of 
the Russian nation, we shaU visit them 
first in order to see how jfhey live. Then 
we shall pass on to Siberia, where we shall 
find tribes and races with curious customs 
and see something of the land that has 
been so often inaccuriitely described as 
one of ice and snow, nt only for the outcast 
and the criminal. 

In Russia proper, the farlKer we go / 
from the towns the rimpler we find the 
life of the inhabitants. Spread 







UKRAINIAN GIRLS not only have to work hard in their homes, hut have 41so to help 
the men in the fields. The Little Russians, or Ukrainians, claim to be a tota]]^ 
people from the Russians, and certainly they are better-looking and more fneiiSI^ and 
cheerful. The Ukraine also is a much more attractive tana than Great 

Ha y|^ 
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Fariiiboruujh 

FINE TEAM OF HORSES HARNESSED TO A TROIKA 


In Russia vehicles called troikas are to be seen almost everywhere. They are drawn by 
three horses, the middle one trotting between the shafts, while the other two gallop 
along with their heads turned outwards. The wooden arch over the middle animal is 
painted blue and decorated with silver stars : the harness is adorned with bells 



ONE MEANS OP TRANSPORT USED BY THE RUSSIAN PEASANTS'”^ 


Many of th« peasants are very poor and hayc Id rely on their own ingenuity to provide 
them with many From wood they fasmon tiieir homes and furniture, also 

sledges, such as the oae m see here. In those parts where thick snow covers the ground 
for six m<^i|i||Sis$^^beeled vehicles are tmless and a sledge is a necessity. 







UndarwAoi 


MILKMAIDS OF KIEV. THE CAPITAL OF THE UKRAINE 
Kiev was the most ancient city of the former Russian Empire and extends for several 
miles along the right bank of the River Dnieper. Every morning processions of milk- 
maids enter the city, with the milk in earthenware jars attached to a pole that they 
carry over their shoulders. They deliver the milk direct to their customers’ houses. 

the country are the villages and hamlets correspondingly greater space : but the 
of the moujiks, or peasants, with cottages conditions of life remain the same, as 
that, being made of timber, are much there are possibly more calves, lambs 
like the log cabins of Canada. The most and fowls to be accommodated in the 
common type of cottage has one living- house. The food of the peasantry is 
room with a kitchen, and a loft or mostly black bread made from rye flour, 
store-room above. The furniture is rough a coarse form of cabbage soup and, occa- 
— ^wooden tables and chairs of the sionally, mutton or pork. They have also 
simplest kind— and standing in one comer a sustaining dish called " kasha," which 
or perhaps fitted into the wall between is made from buckwheat and milk, with 
two rooms will be ^ huge, brick stove, perhaps a few raisins, 
reaching almost to the ceiling. In the summer the men and women 

The windows are purposely made small work in the fields, for the Russians are an 
in order to keep the rooms warm in the agricultural people, bom to till the soil, 
winter, when the temperature sometimes and have little or no desire for tlie life 
falls to thirty or forty degrees below zero, of the to\ms and cities. The dress of 
The cottages usually have double doors the men is a cotton blouse and trousers 
for the same reason. As the few sheep, stuck into leather knee-boots ; these are 
cattle or goats that the owners possess replaced by felt ones during the winter 
also spend the nights indoors, the atmo- when the men wear also huge sheepskin 
sphere becomes almost unbearable to coafis and caps. 

those unaccustomed to such conditions. When we enter a eptt^e or a Imuse of 
Tlie more prosperous peasants have any description in Russia We sh^ see 
cottages of two store3r9 and so have a a small sacred picture, dsttaJIly of the 
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Becket* 


THfe CATHEDRAL OF S. BASIL stands at the south-east end oi the Krasnaya, or 
Red Square, in Moscow, and presents ap extraordina^ appearance with its twelve 
and coloured domes, was begun in the reign of Ivan the Terrible, 
and there is a Ifgeod that he had the architect blinded when his work was done. 
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LITTLE MOTHER MOSCX)W/' as the city is called the Russian peasants,^ js the ; 
capital o| Russia, and is situated on both banka of the River Moskva. The oute^ 

IS called the White City, and is encircled by broad tree'lined boulevards^ vditeh are ' j 
intersected by wide thoroughfares radiating from the Kremlin, seen in the distsmee. 
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RUSSIANS OF EUROPE AND OF ASIA 


Virgin Mary or one of the saints, hanging 
on a wall or standing on a little, triangular 
shelf in one corner of the room. There 
is an " ikon," as these pictures are called, 
in every Russian home. The ikon faces 
towards the rising sun, and no one ever 
sits with his back to it. 

Religious and Hospitable People 

On birthdays and all saints* days, of 
which there are a great number in Russia, 
the people bum extra candles in front of 
it. One of the principal gifts at a 
wedding is an ikon, which is believed 
to ensure that the future home will be 
protected and prosperous. It is only 
when we live and move among the people 
that we get a true insight into their lives 
and appreciate what the ikon means to 
them. For instance, we must never 
whistle when in its presence, for that 
would be sacrilege. 

The Russians are a deeply religious 
people ; and most of them are members of 
the Orthodox Greek Church. In Moscow, 
before the coming of Communism, there 
were numerous little chapels in the streets, 
where one could worship. Although this 
custom is not so prevalent under the 
present rule, it will probably return, for 
the religious character of the people is 
very strong, and though the Communists 
tried to suppress the Church, they were 
unable to do so. 

The Russians are very hospitable and 
are fond 'of entertaining one another. 
They meet in the evenings after work 
and join in dancing, singing and merry- 
making. Tea is the popular drink and 
is taken without milk. It is made in the 
familiar samovar, a copper um, that is 
to be found in every Russian home. Some 
of the people use instead of sugar to 
sweeten their tea. * ' 

Dew as an Aid to Beauti^^ 

The peasants are fond of music, and 
often sing to the accompaniment of a kind 
of concertina. During the summer even- 
ings we may often see boatloads of 
women and girls on the great rivers singing^, 
the pretty nation^ songs as they flo^Ct* 


homewards after the day's work in the 
fields or at the looms, according to the 
district in which they live. 

When at work in the fields, the peasant - 
mother leaves her smaller chDdren at 
home. The baby is left strapped to his 
rough, wooden cradle, so that he cannot 
move, and there is no risk of his getting 
into any trouble or danger. 

Russia is so vast that the ways of 
modem Europe are only penetrating very 
slowly ; the peasants still cling to their 
ancient beliefs, some of them being very 
curious and interesting. A girl who wants 
to become beautiful will choose a favourable 
day — that of a noted saint — ^and will 
then go into the fields in the early morning 
to collect a cupful of dew, in which she 
washes her face. By so doing she believes 
that she will acquire great beauty. 

Planning a Russian Railway 

Moscow, the capital of Russia, is a 
wonderful city and a curious mixture of 
the East and the West. It has been the 
scene of many terrible sieges and fires. 
The last occasion on which a disaster 
overtook Moscow was in 1812, when the 
Russian people themselves set fire to it, 
in order to save the city from Napoleon. 

Moscow is connected by rail with 
Leningrad, the old capital of the 
Russian Empire and formerly known as 
Petrograd or St. Petersburg, and this 
particular railway affords an example 
of the autocratic rule of the Tsars. The 
Russians admire a strong ruler, and when 
Nicholas I. was on the throne, the railway 
was under construction. Difiiculties arose 
as to the line it should follow ; marshes 
were in the way and thick forest had to be 
penetrated, making it necessary for the 
route to be very winding. As the engineers 
were unable to agree upon the best route, 
the matter was referred to the Tsar, who 
called for a map, a pencil and a ruler. 
Taking the map, he drew a line from 
Moscow to Leningrad and stated that 
that was the route to be followed. That is 
why the railway runs so very straight. 

In the centre of Moscow is the famous 
Kremlin, with its thick walls, its bastions 
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In April the snow melts and the ice begins to break up, as winter relaxes its grip npcMi 
the Ibid. Then for about a month Nature seems to remain idle, until spring^Ohaiiges 
the appearance of the land almost in a night. In the warm sunshine flowers bib^ in 
the meadows and woods, and the trees burst into teaf. 


'v 
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FROM THB IVAN VELIKY TOWER within the Kremlii), we can look down upon the 
vast ^ity that has grown up around this inner fortress-city. The huge bell-tower was 
completed in 1600 and rises in five storeys to a height of three hundred and twenty feet. 
Prom'it Napoleon and his marshals are said to have watched the city burning in 1812. 


2m 


Bflcilttt 

In the distance, standing on the same bank of the Moskva as does the Kremlin, is the 
Church of the Redeemer, with its golden domes and its Walls sheathed in marble. Hiere 
nre about four hundred and fifty churches in Moscow, and most of them have gojklen 
cupolas, so that on sunny days they catch the eye, no matter in what direction we may look. 
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To Leiw(^, theformer capital of Russia and once called St. Peters- road, and the pavements are pitted with holes. The Nevski is one 
^cyski Prospect is what Piccadilly is to London. After the hundred and fifteen feet wide and nearly three miles long, running 
Revolution of 1917 the name was altered to the “ Street of October 25,*' from the Admiralty to Znamenskaya Square. The city was founded 
and now it is no longer what it was. It is full of ruts, like a country by Peter the Great on land he won from Charles XII. of Sweden. 






ualloway 

NIJNI-NOVGOROD, RUSSIA’S MARKET TOWN ON THE VOLGA 
At Nijni, or Lower, Novgorod a great fair is held every year, and to it come not only 
traders from all over Russia, but from foreign lands, even China, as well. This fair is 
held on a huge plain, where a temporarv town, with hotels, banks, baths, one-storeyed 
shops and restaurants, is erected. The fair used to last for about two months. 


and its five gateways. Many wonderful 
things can be seen in the Kremlin. In the 
vast Kremlin Square there stands a huge, 
broken bell, the largest in the world, which 
was made in the year 1735 and weighs 
just under two hundred tons. Close to 
the great bell is a gigantic cannon which is 
said to have been cast in the sixteenth 
century by an Italian. Each cannon ball 
weighs nearly two tons. 

During its history Russia has had five 
capitals, and now Moscow has that honour 
once again. It is a very different city 
from that of the days before the Great 
War, but there are still many interesting 
things to be seen, including its palaces, 
its university and a library of rare books. 

We will now take the train from Moscow 
to Siberia, a rich and fertile land, with 
vast natural wealth in minerals, fur- 
bearing animals and timber. Formerly 
Siberia was looked upon as a land of ice, 
but the Russians have discovered what 
a wonderful wheat-producing country it 
is, and what it may mean to them. 


In the old days the only means of com- 
munication were the roads and rivers, 
and even the Imperial Mail took many 
months to reach its destination. Convicts 
took two years to reach the penal settle- 
ments situated to the north of what is 
now the Trans-Siberian Railway, and only 
the hardiest of them survived the terrible 
march. Until within recent years, Siberia 
was regarded as a convict colony, as was 
Australia by the British — a place to which 
all the political prisoners and many of the 
worst criminals of Russia could be sent. 
The opening of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way (1891-1905) caused a stream of 
voluntary colonists to flow into Siberia 
from all parts of Russia. These sturdy 
peasants began to develop the land, and the 
wealth of the forests was tapped. Little 
progress has been made, however, since 
the revolution of 1917. 

If we travel across Siberia by train, 
we shall see a varied landscape^vast 
plains, like the prairies of Canada, valleys 
and hills covered with birch trees and 
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THIS FAMILY OF KARELIANS is enjoying a picnic on the bank prciemng it without milk or sugar, but with a slice of lemon. The 
of a river not far from the town of Archangel. By the man on the Karelians are eastern Finns, and are more energetic than most of 
right is a copper samovar — the Russian hot- water urn that is used the Russians. The inhabitants of Little Russia are almost pure Slavs, 
lor making tea. The Russians drink enormous quantities of tea, but the people of Great Russia have Slav, Finnish and Tartar blood. 



RUSSIAN PEASANTS must take the roads as they find them, thouah outside the towns 
they are usually nothing but rough tracks. The home-made sleighs of the peasantry 
are of various shapes sizes and are often ciomsily constructed ; but they are adtniiably 

suited to rough usage to which they are subjected almost every day*^ 
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REINDEER SLEIGHS UPON THE FROZEN SURFACE OF THE RIVER DVINA NEAR ARCHANGEL 
During the winter months many of the Russian rivers are frozen over, used during the unnter in the northern re^ons, and they are often 
but though they are no longer navigable, they are still used as high- drawn by teams of reindeer, such as we see in tihe photograph. Thick 
ways. Archangel is situate on the White Sea, at the mouth of the furs have to be worn, for the temperature falls many degrees below 
River Dvina, and here the winter is long and severe. Sleighs are freezing point. The drivers are holding poles, which serve as whips. 





PiirnitHirt»Uith 


tartar inn at a village on the CRIMEAN COAST 

In the thirteenth century the Tartars invaded Russia, and there are still many Tartar 
villages. The Crimean coast is the Riviera of Russia, and here there are warm sunshine 
and dowers, while the snow still lies upon the ground at Archangel. Beautiful forests, 
vineyards, orchards and gardens are to be found in the valleys and along the coast. 


extensive lorests of pine and fir. During 
the winter, communication between vil- 
lages and towns that are far from the 
railway is maintained by means of sledges. 
Three horses are usually harnessed to a 
sledge, and the driver has to be so mufilod 
up in furs that, when seated, he looks 
like a huge barrel. The thennoineter 
often drops to fifty degrees below zero, and 
on leaving a house to get into a sledge 
the chang^ from the warm air to the cohl 
is so great that for the moment it takes 
away one's breath. 

Irkutsk and Tomsk arc two important 
cities of Siberia. The latter is fn the 
western part of the country, fifty-four mile^ 
south of the railway. When the line was 
being built the engineers suggested that 
they should receive the sum of one hundred 
thousand roubles (then about (10,000) as 
a reward for running the line through the 
city. The people of Tomsk refused to 
pay the bribe, and said that the city was so 
important that the railway must pass 
through it. To have given in would have 
made it difficult for the engineers to obtain 
money from the miiabitants of the other 
towns situated along the proposed route 


of the line, and they said they could not 
lay the line through Tomsk owing to 
natural obstacles. That is why Tomsk 
is not on the Trans-Siberian Railway. 

The Siberians are a hardy race, as they 
must needs be to exist in such a severe 
climate. In the market-places everything 
is frozen during the winter months. 
Milk is sold in chunks, and fish and meat 
have to be chopped up with an axe. 
North-central Siberia is colder than the 
North Pole, but the summers are short 
and very hot. 

Of the native Siberian i^oples, the 
Samoyedes arc the most primitive. Tliey 
live within the Arctic Circle in tents of 
reindeer skin, of which tliey also make their 
clothes. They gain a living by hunting 
and fishing, and at the lieginning of 
winter they move south with their herds 
of reindeer to the forest districts, return** 
ing to the north in the spring. They 
pass about one-third of the year on the 
march, because in the summer they 
cannot remain in the south owing to the 
plague of flies and mosciuitoes. In page 
1915 we see two little Sfl^yedes starting 
%mt on one of these tong journeys. 
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ITHIN THE VAST KREMLIN at Moscow are chapels, palaces structures are of all sizes, styles, and. ages, lor each seems to 
id barracks, offices and two cathedrals. A battlemehted brick wall, have added a church or a palace. The Kremlin was. the ancient 
le mile and a quarter in circumference, sixty-five feet high, and residence of the Tsars. The Great Kremlin Palace OQcimies the site 
rengthened with towers, encloses the group of buildings. The on which stood the old wooden and stone palaces of the Tsars. 


RUSSIANS OR EUROPE AND OF ASIA 


They have many strange b^efs a^d 
customs. For instance, they worship enor- 
mous stones weighing many thousands of 
tons which were probably deposited by 
gladers in the early Ice Age. The 
Samoyedes regard these stones with 
great reverence, for they believe that the 
Creator himself brought them there. A 
wife is purchased with so many reindeer, 
the number varying between one and a 
hundred according to her beauty and the 
social position of her family. Her dowry 
consists of furs and a reindeer for driving, 
and if the husband finds that she is lazy 
he can send her back to her parents, 
though he cannot recover the price he 
paid for her. This often suits the parents, 
as they can sell her again and so get more 
money. The Samoyedes are a hospitable 
race and are kind and generous to 
travellers, doing everything in their power 
to make them comfortable. 

A Savage Unconquered Race 

In northern Siberia we find another 
race — the Chukchis, who arc remarkable as 
being one of the few tribes on the earth's 
surface who have remained unconquered. 
They have successfully resisted all efforts 
to annex their country. Some years ago 
the Russians did send a small force 
which wa? more an exploring expedition 
than an army of invasion, but not a 
man returned. Their fate still remains a 
complete mystery. 

The Chukchis j^ain a living by spearing 
seals and walrus from their skin canoes 
and by tracking the Polar bear, which is 
a dangerous task in the spring wjjen the 
ice breaks up into bergs and floes. Many 
of the floes are several square miles in area, 
and on them the hunters are s^etimes 
carried away, never to return. The 
Chukchi dwelling is a semi-circular tent 
of walrus and seal hide, seal oil being used 
to provide light. Both the men and the 
women dress alike in suits made from 
sea), walrus and reindeer skins. 

The Chukchis have no real religion, and 
have a cruel custom of^killing the aged, 
the sick and the infinn. The sentence 
of death is accepted without question ; 
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indeed, those condemned will even give a 
feast More their execution, and at the 
ei)d of it readily submit to being speared 
or to being strangled with a walrus thong. 

The chief occupation of the people is 
preparing se^ and walrus hides. This is 
done by the women, who chew the tough 
skins for hours at a stretch, with the 
result that within a year or two the teeth 
are worn down to the gums, like those of 
the Eskimo women. 

Strange Bdiqf of the Buriats 

Further east, in the province of Trans- 
baikalia, which is said to be the most 
attractive in Siberia, we meet the Buriats. 
The province has many mountains and 
valleys, and in k is I^ake Baikal, the 
deepest and the third largest lake in the 
world. The natives there look upon it 
as a holy lake, and there are many places 
on its shores which are regarded with 
superstitious awe and are even objects 
of worship. 

The Buriats are a race of Mongolian 
origin, with square faces, flat foreheads 
and rather high cheekbones. The most 
numerous of all the native Siberian races, 
they are found on both sides of the 
immense lake. They gain a living chiefly 
by cattle-breeding. A rich Buriat will 
own ten thousand head or even more, 
and most of their trading is done by 
means of cattle. They are Buddhists by 
religion and have some queer super- 
stitions. They believe that the sky has 
a door, through which the gods look from 
time to time to see how the affairs of the 
world are progressing. 

Saving the Sun and Moon 

If the gods consider that anyone is 
deserving of help they will . send their 
children to perform the good work, and 
should anyone happen to be looking 
upward when the door in the sky is 
opened he will have good luck. When there 
is an eclipse of the sun or moon the 
Buriats say that a death-dealing monster 
has attacked the one or the other, and 
so q>ecial meetings are held, at which 
deafening noises are made on insttnmenti 
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SIMPLE WOODEN HOME AND LARGE FAMILY OP A FORESTER 
The homes of the poor peasants are little better than hovels, but so lonf? as they have a 
roof over their heads and a piece of black bread for themselves and their family, they 
do not worry over what the future may have in store. Until the middle "of the 
nineteenth century the peasants were the slaves of the aristocratic landowners. 



Fanuborottgb 

PEASANTS SITTING IN THE WARM CORNER BY THE STOVE 
Huge stoves are used to keep the houses warm during the winter, and very often the 
whole of the family sleeps on its flat top. The peasants are uneducated and very poor, 
yet they are very hospitable and charitable. Tneir food consists mainly of sour black 
bread and salt, cabbage soup. miUt’^iirds and salted hah ; meat is a luxury. 
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EVERYTHING IS VERY SIMPLE IN A KARELIAN COTTAGE 
In Karelia, the wooden houses of the peasants are ve^ stoutly built, but contain veiy 
little furniture, and the domestic utensils are few and simple. The people live out A 
doors as much as possible during the summer and crowd together in one room for the 
eeke of warmth auxing the winter. Their cottages usualty have only one sfo^. 
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WOMAN OP TH, BUR.ATB. ONB OP if « 

TIm Boitats aie ol MwwoliM M ^ TnnnbaikaHA. They we BoddUete 

and are to be found in the pro^ces of Ir . ^ jg elaborate. Ear- 



SORCERER OK SIBERIA IN HIS STRANGE ROBES OF OFFICE ^ 

Shamanism, a form of spirit worship, is tto rdigion of tohm of ^ 

such as the Samovedes and Ostyaks. Here we see a Shaman pnest m cermofuai atw 

holding a kind <^mbonraie and having belb. nai^ “““Lf 

hanging down ius back. Shamanism » said to be one of the oldest rehgioos. 
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HUSSIANS OF EUROPE AND OF ASIA 


and by voice, so that the monster may be 
frightened away, and the sun or moon 
saved from destruction. 

Far to the north-east of Transbaikalia 
is the province of Yakutsk, which is said 
to be the coldest region on the earth's 
surface. The thermometer in winter goes 
to 90® below zero, and the ground 
is frozen to a depth of more than fifty 
feet. The Yakuts have many quaint 
customs, especially in connexion with 
marriages. Two riders, one each from 
the bride and bridegroom's household, are 
chosen at a wedding to ride a race. The 
loser has to wait upon the guests at the 
marriage-feast. 

Before this feast a sacrifice is made in 
the future home of the bride. She 
walks from the north towards the fire 
on the hearth and throws into it three 
specially-prepared sticks which she has 
brought from her parents' home. With 
the sticks is a piece of butter, and as 
they burn she declares that she has come 
to rule over the hejirth — meaning that she 


will do all that a good wife should in the 
household. She then makes a bow to her 
husband's mother and father, and the 
actual ceremony is then at an end. 

All diseases amongst the Yakuts are 
treated by the shamans, or medicine-men, 
who drive away sicknesses somewhat in 
the manner of the devil-dancers of Ceylon — 
by frightening them, by spitting and 
blowing or by the making of hideous noises 
on drums and other instruments. 

In southern Siberia there is yet another 
interesting tribe — ^the Kalmuks, who live 
in the Altai region, where the finest 
forests in Siberia are found. The Kalmuks 
are Buddhists. They wear their hair in 
short pigtails ; their habitations are semi- 
circular felt tents : and their general mode 
of living is similar to that of the Buriats. 

The manners and customs of the 
Siberian Kalmuks are extraordinarj^ in 
many ways, especially the way in which 
they dispose of their dead. In this they 
follow very closely the customs of the 
Mongols described in page 1080. 



MEMBERS OP THE OSTYAK TRIBE LIVING BESIDE THE YENISEI 
Yenisei Ost3rak is the name given to the tribe of native fishermen and hunters which 
inhabits the wooded valley of the Yenisei River. Ostyak is a Tartar word meaning 
barbarian. They use their wolf-like dogs, which live chiefly upon fish, to help them 
when tliey ore out hunting. One breed»^iiog is trained only to hunt sables. 
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The Changing East 

THE TURKS IN EUROPE AND IN ASIA. MINOR 

The warlike race that founded the Turkish Empire came westward from 
Central Asia. They made many assaults upon Constantinople, almut which 
we read in an earlier chapter and which, for more than a ^ousand years, 
had been the bulwark ot Christianity a.gainst its Eastern foes. But not 
until 1453 did the Ottoman Turks succe^ in capturing it and in pressing their 
conquests into Europe, where at one time they held the Isles of Greece and 
the Balkan lands, which have now been regained by their original peoples— 
the Serbs, the Rumanians and others. The Turks have not greatly advanced 
in civilization since the date of their first appearance in Europe, and their 
conquests have gradually been lost until thenr empire now consists of Asia 
Minor and a few square miles of European soil. The chief of the new 
Republic of Turkey is endeavouring to create a new Turkey and to introduce 
Western ways of life : but though many such changes have taken place, the 
peasants, who are the mainst^ of the nation, are true Orientals— 
suspicious of new ways and of officials — so that it will probably be many 
years before real progress is made. 


T urkey and the customs of its 
inhabitants are changing so rapidly 
that many people who knew it 
a few years ago would scarcely believe 
it to be the same land if they returned 
to-day. The people are adopting new 
ways, and every day they are becoming 
more and more like the nations of Europe. 

Turkey was formerly one of the great 
empires of the world, for it extended 
from Hungary and southern Poland to 
the Caucasus Mountains and included the 
whole of Asia Minor and Palestine, Egypt, 
Arabia and Mesopotamia. But gradually 
the Turks were driven out of country 
after country. Russia took the Caucasus 
from her, and there was a time during 
the Great War when other nations talked 
of driving T urkey out of Europe altogether. 

Turkey in Europe to-day is quite small, 
but in Asia it still covers a large area, 
including the whole of Asia Minor, from 
the Mediterranean Sea on the West to 
the borders of Syria. Mesopotamia. Persia 
and Russia. 

tVild Dogs to Clean the Streets 

Let us look at Turkey as it was years 
ago. We should see signs of neglect and 
dirt on every side. Instead of cleaning 
the towns and carrying away all rubbish, 
the Turks allowed large numbers of wild 
dogs to roam the streets. These dogs 
lived by eating up ail the waste that the 
p^le threw out of their houses into the 
dirty and ill-paved roadways. 


The Turkish gentlemen looked very 
fine, with their dark complexions, their 
tall, athletic figures, their plain, black 
clothes and their gay, red, tassellcd fez. 
There were many soldiers in the streets 
of the large towns, the officers wearing 
wonderful uniforms. The workmen 
dressed much more simply, with turbans 
made of cloth, loose jackets and breeches, 
and long red scarves round their waists. 

Happy Turkish Children 

All the Turkish ladies in the streets 
were carefully guarded. They had their 
faces veiled, so that one could see only 
their eyes, and if they were walking, a 
male attendant would march behind 
them. As a rule, however, they drove 
in carriages when they went out at all. 
The only women to be seen in the 
streets with unveiled faces were Greeks, 
Armenians or very poor Turkish women. 

The Turkish boys and girls had a jolly 
time when they were young, especially 
the boys. They did not play so many 
games as British children ; but their 
fathers and mothers spoiled them a great 
deal, for the Turks are naturally very 
kind to children. Before they were many 
years old the boys and girls would 
be separated, the boys being sent off to 
school or to live in the men's quarters of 
the house, the girls remaining at home 
until they married. Among the richer 
families the girls had French governesses, 
and they usu^ly learnt music. 






/HERE BRUSA SPRAWLS, AMID OLIVE. MULBERRY AND CYPRESS, ALONG THE FLANKS OP ASIAN OLYMpu 
A walk for every day of the year and a mosque for every walk.” as we can tell by the fact that the great mountain that rises like a ^ 

■lys the proverb concerning feusa, the medieval capital of the behind the city is called Mount Olympus after the famous 

fttoman Turks. Long before it became Turkish, Brusa was a Greek " Home of the 6ods.” Brusa lies about 6o miles from Constantino^^ 

sttlement — indeed, it is said to have been founded by Hannibal — and is important as well as beautiful. Silk is produced here. 
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IN KONIEH’S BAZAAR BENEATH THE SHADOW OP THE MOSQUE 

Many important roads meet at Konieh, a town of the interior, 300 miles east of Smy;rnai 
and it is therefore a busy place, especially on market days. The ancient Iconium. 
it has had a long and interesting history. Legend says that it was the hrst place to 
emerge after the Deluge, and it was certainly the scene of $. Paul's missionary work. 

The Turkish girls married very young, her husband^ who, if he were rich, usually 
Usually they did not see their husbands had more than one wife, 
until after they were married, their Once she was married, the Turkish 
parents choosing their husbands for them, woman, except among the very poor 
When, after very long ceremonies and people, could never go out alone, and even 
much feasting, the ymmg Turkish woman then her face had to be carefully bidden 
married, she would go to the home of by a veil called a '' diarchaf/^ Vfhen she 
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WAITING TO BE SERVED WITH A CUP OF TURKISH COFFEE 
All through the Near East we shall find that coffee is the most favoured drink, but it 
is very different from the coffee that we know, for it is made very thick and strong, 
of equal quantities of coffee, sugar and water. These Turkish workmen have gathered 
for a refreshing cup of it at a humble wayside cafe. 

went on a visit to a friend, the friend's usually get in England. In the country 
husband must not go near them. districts huge dishes are prepared and 

What did these Turkish ladies do ? are served in bowls on a stand upon the 
They had very beautiful clothes and they floor. Everyone sits around it on cushions, 
were great lovers of flowers, which they and each helps himself with a horn spoon, 
cultivated in their gardens. Many of In other parts, even where there was a 
them liked reading, especially French tablecloth, the tablecloth was often put 
ibooks of all kinds. They had their music underneath the little table, and on to it 
and their dancing, Sihd they used to visit the diners would throw the bones they 
their friends and look after their homes, had picked. The well-to-do people, how- 
Most of them were quite contested, but ever, had very fine tableware Uke our own. 
some longed very much to be able to mix What a variety of food they have I 
with other people, like women in other Caviare, the roe of the sturgeon, which is 
parts of the world. so expensive in our country that very few 

They had plenty of very good food, for people can buy it, is cheap in Turkey, 
in Turkey f<^ is cheap, and the people The people make themselves delicious 
have many things to eat which we do nof ' dishes of rice and fish, and they have 
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DEVOUT TURKS MAKING THEMSELVES FIT TO ENTER THE MOSQUE 


Wherever a Mahomedan may be, however hard at work, he turns to lace Mecca when 
he hears the voice of the muezzin giving the call to prayer, and bows to the earth. 
Whenever he wishes to enter a mos(|ue he must first make himself abtest/' or 
legally pure," by washing hands, forearms, face and feet in running water. 


chaslik, which is a most delicious form 
of broiled meat. You take first of all a bit 
of liver and stick it on a skewc^, then a 
bit of fat and then a little bit of mutton, 
and so on until you come to the end of 
the skewer. The meat is broiled over a 
charcoal hre and is eaten very hot. 

Turkish lamb, when it comes from the 
mountain parts, is as tender as any chicken. 
Then there are many fresh vegetables, 
good bread, young wheat boiled with 
raisins, all kinds of preserved fruits and 
pickles, stuffed meat, a treacle made from 
grapes and plenty of fruit. Turks love 
sweets and eat large quantities of them. 
Their sweets are considered the best to be 
had. and we all know Turkish Delight. 


The Turks are not supposed to drink 
alcohol, because they are Mahomedans ; 
but they drink much coffee and some- 
times the sour milk which is known as 
yaghoort and is supposed to keep people 
healthy and to make them live long. 

Most of the Turkish people are peasants 
or small farmers. Their homes are very 
simple indeed, usually consisting of only 
two rooms, and there is very little furni- 
ture. In one room there may be a slightly 
raised platform, with some simple cushions 
on it, on which the people sleep at night 
without undressing. They do not use 
artificial light, so everyone must go to 
bed at sunset and get up at daybreak 
because there is much work to be dane. 
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AFIUM KARA HISSAR. THE “BLACK ROCK OF OPIUM" 

Upon the top of this hnge rock, that rises eight hundred feet above the plain, are the 
Tjmas of a medieval Turkish fortress. The flat-roofed town that lies at its foot is an 
important place, with one of the largest and beat supplied bazaars in Anatolia. It is 
the centre of the opinin district— hence its name, for “ ofion " moons t^nm. 
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THE STREET IS THE MOST POPULAR SITTING-ROOM IN THIS LITTLE TURKISH VILLAGE 
tiough the houses themselves may be light, airy and clean, and tlie of rain 'will wash away the refuse ; but often they are like this, just 
reets are duly, the people of this inland hamlet sit about not only trampled earth, either dusty or muddy in the summer, according to 
the streets, but on the roadway itself. Sometimes the streets are the weather, and frequently a rushing torrent in the winter months* 
(bblcd and slope towards a gutter in the centre, so that the first fall An equally bad type of Turkish roadway is shown in page 1683. 




LITTLE TURKS AT PLAY IN THE SQUALID SQUARE OF MARMARICE 
Marmarice has a very beautiful land-locked harbour but is itself a wretched, dilapidated 
little town, very unhealthy and with a poor supply of water. It is on the mainland 
opposite the island of Rhodes, so long held by the famous Knights of Jerusalem. The 
city of Rhodes has still all the appearance of a medieval fortress. 

The men have a very picturesque These Turkish peasants arc the backbone 

costume — a blue coat, a red scarf wound of their country ; they are honest, simple 
round the waist, and a pair of dark, loose and very sincere. In the old days the 
breeches or, in some parts, a short ^kirt. Turkish peasants suffered much from the 
Their food is very simple. They have no officials, for many of them were greedy 
knives and forks, only spoons, which are and corrupt and forced the peasants to 
usually made of horn. The cooking is give them bribes. If a man did not pay, 
usually done outdoors on a brazier. they would often put him in prison or beat 

The men and women have to work hard him. One form of punishment — the 
to make a living, and even the children bastinado — ^was to beat the soles of the 
learn to help while they are still very feet with a cane, a very painful and cruel 
young. There are heavy taxes, and the punishment. 

family must work all the time to be able Everybody who knows the Turkish 
to pay them. But if the peasants work people likes them very much, although 
hard, they know how to enjoy themselves they do not like all of their ways. People 
in very simple ways. Everybody loves to who have lived among them praise 
dance, and some can play stringed instru* their honesty and kindness to strange»« 
ments which resemble banjoes and viols. They are very strict in observing their 
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FELT CLOAKS THAT KEEP THE CARRIER DRY AND WARM 

Enormous cloaks of embroidered felt, like thase that we see here— the one being worn, 
the other used as a tent— have been used in Anatolia, says tradition, for three thousand 
years. The owners of these are carriers on the road from Angora to Eski Shehr, a road 
that follows closely the old military highway of the long-dead Hyzantine Empire. 


religion and pray towards Mecca three 
times a day no matter where they are, 
not being ashamed to worship in the way 
they had been taught. ' • 

Though the Turkish people are kind 
and humane individually, they are savage 
and merciless when lighting their enemies. 
Their government has for many years- 
tried to kill as many as possible of the 
men of other races living in Turkey, 
particularly the Christian Armenians, 
Greeks and Syrians. Thousands of 
Armenians have been slaughtered at 
various times, and both before and during 
the Great War the government expelled 
many Greeks and Armenians. 

During tiie war with Greece, -in 1922, the 
Turks tried to wipe out all the Armenians 


in Asia Minor. The Turkish armies 
marching on Smyrna killed multitudes, 
and when they captured that town the 
terrified refugees who had poured into the 
town tried to get away from them in the 
foreign ships in the harbour. A disastrous 
fire destroyed a large portion of the city, 
and more than a quarter of a million 
people, refugees and inhabitants, were 
crushed or burnt to death. 

Then the Turks arrested all the men 
between seventeen and forty-five years 
of age and sent them into the interior, 
where most of them died. All the others, 
the children, the women and the old men, 
were ordered to leave Turkey at once. 
Over a million refugees readied Gn^, 
udiere they were hel^ Iw the Christiaiis 




THERE ARE NO DESKS, BENCHES OR BLACKBOARDS TO BE SEEN IN A TURKISH SCHOOL 
When these little boys come in to their class-room they take oS their to school, and then learned only some passages from the Koran 
shoes and sit cross-legged on the floor, and their master does likewise on Arabic. Now, all children, girls and boys, must go to school, and th( 
a carpeted platform. The level of education is still low in Turkey, are primary, secondary', private, preparatory, training and technii 
but it is better than it was a little while ago, when only the boys went institutions, in addition to a university at Constantinople. 





THE CHANGING EAST 


of other lands and, after very great suffer- 
ing, settled there. 

At last the Turks themselves began 
to see that their old ways of living and 
governing were not quite right. They 
were governed by a sultan who lived in a 
palace outside Constantinople, and the 
people had little liberty. 

Then came the great political revolu- 
tion of November, 1922, by which the 
sultan was overthrown 
and a republic estab- 
lished. At first people 
expected that every- 
thing would improve, 
but this did not happen 
immediately. There 
were many difficulties 
to be overcome, and 
the new government 
made many mistakes. 

Then came the social 
revolution, when the 
Turkish women said 
that they would no 
longer remain in the 
harems. They left off 
their veils and dressed 
themselves in Euro- 
pean clothes. 

At first it was 
difficult for many of 
them to do this, be- 
cause they were shy 
and wondered what 
terrible things would 
happen to them when 
they went out alone. 

If we were to go to 
Constantinople to-day 
we should see Turkish 
husbands going about 
freely in the stress 
with their wives and 
children. The men no 
longer wear the fez, 
or red cap, for the 
government has for- 
bidden its use The OLD-FASHIONED TURKISH WOMAN 
Turkish women dress Turks are now encouraged to wear 
the F « r European clothes,, ^5Che mea do so mon 



in the European fjian the women, inany of whom still will 
manner, and ql not be seen with the face uncovered. 
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them have started to earn their living 
by working in shops or offices. 

The Turks are very courteous, and when 
a man greets a lady he takes her hand and 
raises it to his forehead. Some of their 
phrases seem very strange to us. “ May 
you wear it out laughing," a friend will 
say in giving you a scarf. After you 
have eaten, your friends will possibly 
say, " May it do you good " or " May 
God favour you." Give 
a beggar a small 
coin and he will 
thank you with the 
words, " May Allah 
reward you." 

One of the great in- 
stitutions in the past 
was the bath. The 
Turkish bath Is a big 
building with a number 
of rooms, which are 
kept very hot indeed. 
A person enters, takes 
off his clothes, wraps 
a towel around him 
and sits down. When 
he has been in the hot 
rooms for from half an 
hour to an hour, he 
lies on a marble slab 
and is rubbed all over 
by an attendant. Then 
he is soaped and 
washed in cooler and 
cooler water, until the 
water is quite cold. 

Sometimes people 
used to spend hdf the 
day in the bath. Now 
the Turks are having 
baths installed in their 
homes and are going 
less to the big baths, for 
they consider that they 
waste too much time 
there, and now that 
Turkey wants to be 
richer and stronger 
and more like other 
lands, time is more 
valuable. 



How People Wear their Hair 

THE BARBER^S ART IN MANY LANDS 

Among all races, both savage and civilized, the hair has always been the 
object of special attention. False hair, dyes and pomatums have been used 
in all ages ; Roman ladies powdered their hair with gold dust ; and Mary 
Queen of Scots ordered false hair while she was in prison. Within recent 
times ladies* hair has been done in a way that was popular in ancient Greece ; 
and the men of old Rome wore their hair short. Religion sometimes has 
some influence upon hairdressing, for Mahomedans and Hindus always have 
a long tuft of hair, by which, so they believe, they may be drawn up to heaven. 
Hairdressers once practised as surgeons, and they were persons of consider* 
able importance in the eighteenth century, when the ladies* coiffures were 
extraordinarily elaborate. 


rO doubt it is due to man's artistic 
sense, and perhaps to his vanity, 
that in all countries and through 
all ages he pays and has paid such great 
attention to the care and arrangement 
of his hair. In early times he may have 
cut off his locks or fastened them up 
out of his way merely for convenience ; 
but convenience has been a very minor 
consideration in later times. 

Hair varies considerably among various 
nationalities and in different climates. 
In Great Britain many shades of hair are 
to be seen, because various nationalities 
have become mingled, and the people 
have inherited their combined character- 
istics. But, generally speaking, the 
inhabitants of northern Europe have 
hair that is as fine and fair as that of the 
Oriental races and Red Indians is coarse, 
lank and black. The Australian aborigines 
have dark, crinkly hair ; negroes, Hotten- 
tots and Papuans, black, woolly mops. 

The hair among savage races is usually 
a source of intense pride. Certain tribes 
living in the New Hebrides wear it long 
and twist each strand on a separate 
thread — 3 . style of hairdressing that takes 
five years to complete I 

Feeding a Chiefs Barber 

After a journey, his hair is the Fijian's 
first thought, before he has even refreshed 
himself with food and drink. The natives 
of Fiji have thick, fuzzy, black hair, which 
stan^ out all over their heads and is 
shaped as we shape ornamental yew-trees, 
each district adopting its' own design. 
Sometimes they bleach it with lime and 


dye it yellow, orange or magenta. With 
many other tribes also the mode of 
dressing the hair is a distinguishing 
feature. Natives in parts of New Guinea 
screw theirs into numerous cords till it 
resembles a floor-mop I 

Among some of the South Sea islanders 
the barber who dresses the chief's hair 
must not touch anything else, because 
his work is held to be sacred. Somebody 
has even to put food into his mouth. 
Every single hair on the chief’s head 
receives treatment, and finally the bushy 
mass measures a yard or so across. To 
avoid disarranging it, the unfortunate 
man goes to sleep at night with his neck 
resting on a bamboo pole. 

West African Coiffures 

The fuzzy hair of the negro lends itself 
admirably to elaborate dressing, as a 
glance at the illustrations will show. In 
page 2297 we see two Ibo girls of West 
Africa. The younger, who is about four- 
teen, parts her hair in four places, tying 
up the short tresses until she gets a row 
of knots midway between each parting. 
When she is a little older she will dress 
her hair more like the girl of seventeen. 
She also has a row of little knots along 
her crown, but the rest of the hair has 
been allowed to grow long. Then each 
tress is twisted and fastened to the woolly 
underhair to form strange patterns. 

The Chinese employ the curious method 
of partly shaving the head ; the men used 
41so to have long pigtails, but the.se have 
become unpopular. Manchu ladies wear 
huge bows of hair sticking out on either 
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OCCUPATION THAT KEEPS A SWAHILI GIRL HAPPY FOR HOURS 

Swahili women of Zanzibar are very vain and spend much time airing each otter’s 
hair by means of curious, long-toothed combs. A favourite mode of hair-drasing is 
-ttown — ^the hair is pressed down smoottly-^Khd arranged in orderly rows, from tte 
forehead to th# nape of tte neck. In page 392 we see two similar styles. 



HOW THE WOMEN OF WEST AFRICA DRESS THEIR FR1Z2Y HAIR 
Many and varied are the styles of coiffure we find in Africa. The top left and bottom 
tight idiotographs ^ow tiiose favoured by a Hausa and a Yula woman. The othMT-two 
show how. in iW country, girls of 14 (top right) and 17 (bottom left) arrange friszy 
mops. A description of the two lut is given in the tract, page 229 $. . , 
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AOir PEOPLE VEAk THEIR HAIR 


side of the head. The bows are made to 
look still larger by being ornamented with 
bunches of artificial flowers and clusters 
of pearls. 

In Kyoto, Japan, there is a wonderful 
temple, and the material for building it 
was hauled from the mountains by ropes 
made of human hair, which many devout 
women gave. This must have been a tre- 
mendous sacrifice, for her hair is a Japanese 
woman’s most treasured adornment. 

The curl is said to be as old as civiliza- 
tion. The Babylonians, Chaldeans and 




DECORATIVE VALUE OP PLAITS 
This Quichua woman of Bolivia dresses her 
hair in even more plaits than the Bulgarian^, 

g irts shown in page 1670; she does nor^ 
ccorate it with ooln^ but with silver spoons. 


KadPi It llprbr 

CONGO BEAUTY'S CREST OF HAIR 
The women of certain French Congo tribes 
give much time and thought to the dressing 
of their hair, for she is considered most 
beautiful whose coitfure is most elaborate. 

ancient Egyptians used to wear their hair 
in rows of ringlets. The Egyptians had 
curly wigs, too, and one of these, three 
thousand years old, may be seen in the 
British Museum. 

The men of Greece and Rome had 
short hair and shaven faces or, sometimes, 
beards, and the women curled and plaited 
their hair, wearing fringes of curls and a 
pretty „faiot or loop at the back. The 
sole occupation of certain slaves was to 
fashion this knot on their mistresses’ 
heads. Another style, which is much 
admired and has been frequently imitated 
in Great Britain in recent years, and 
which is considered more t3q>icaUy Grecian, 
was simpler in outline and finished off 
with a ribbon band tied several times 
round the head. 

The Romans introduced into Britain 
the custom of wearing the hair short. 




This Masai youth of east Equatorial Africa Few women dress their hair more elaborately 
wears horns like those of a buffalo, and has than this Fulah girl of the French Sudan, 
rubbed fat and red mud into his hair until with her cockscomb*' and twisted fillet 
it hangs in worm-like tresses. of hair, her coins and metal bands. 
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SvdAii Qort. Xljrs. 


ixed vfii^ gum and mud, fehthers, 
and cowrie shells. 

CURIOUS COIFFURES SEEN 


gum it over a li^t framework. 
THE SUDAN AND EAST AFRICA 






NOSU GIRLS DRESS THEIR HAIR IN A WAY FAMILIAR TO US 
We all know that until recently every Chinaman wore a long, thin pigtail from his shaven 
head. Here w*e sec some Chinese girls wearing long pigtails, but by no means thin ones. 
They are Nosu girls, members of an aboriginal tribe of the south-west. A more elaborate 
way in which they sometimes dress their hair is shown in page 1227. 

for the Gauls and Britons kept their hair brought the curl back into favour, and 
and beards uncut. The Saxon's blonde ladies' coiffures were worn very high on 
hair was long and parted in the middle, the head and were decorated with jewels, 
and his beard was trained to two points. Under the Stuarts the men affected long 
After the Norman conquest of England curls — a fashion suppressed by the Round- 
thc Normans abandoned their own fashion heads — and at a later date wigs became 
of having the head shorn and copied the the mode ; but these gradually grew 
fashion of the country they had con- smaller and were dispensed with about 
quered. This may have been partly due 1800, when men wore their own hair 
to the fact that in those early days tied in a queue. 

cutting the hair indicated that the man It was in the eighteenth century that 
was a, slave or a criminal. hairdressing reached the heights of ridicu- 

The Anglo-Saxon girls were not allowed lous extravagance — ^literally to heights, 
even to plait their hair until they had for ladies/ h?dr was formed into mounds 
reached a certain age ; but after marriage three feet high, piled over tow, plastered 
they had to cut it shorten token of servitude with pomade and powder, and embellished 
to their husbands. The girls must have with artificial curls, jewels, ribbons, flowers 
rebelled against this rule, for eventually and feathers. A woman of rank could 
they were permitted to fold it rounl^ their not get into a closed conveyance without 
heads instead— to " put it up," as we say. stooping or kneeling ! 

During Henry III.'s reign men’s hair France went to still greater extremes, 
was cut half way to the shoulders, and A lady's hair would be built upon a frame 
beards came to twin points. ^ The women and made to represent a background for 
gathered their hair into cauls of gold ^tiMniature scenes in which were moving 
network on each sideh{0| |he face. Elizabeth windmilk, temples, hills, ^ps, grottoes, 
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MEN’S HAIRDRESSERS ARE NOT NEEDED IN THE BARBARY STATES 

In some hot countries — ^in Siam, for instance, and here on the edge of the Sahara—^ man 
does not visit a barber to have his hair cut shorter but to have it shaved oB, This is 
because he finds a bald head both cooler and easier to keep clean. Very often he trill 
have one toft, by which the angels can haul him to Paradisel 
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MALAGASY WOMAN ON A VISIT TO HER HAIRDRESSER 

The ^numerous tribes inhabiting Madagascar have different ways of dressing their hair. 
Usually it is braided tightly into many plaits, though a widow wears hers \oast. We see 
one fashion in page Sax ; here we see anot||^« With the addition of strands of false 
hair« it is tightly |wtad« each plait beittg coiled into a flat disk and well greased. 
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CLAY AND CURTAIN RINGS BEAUTIFY A ZULU GIRL'S HEAD 
A Zulu ^irl cannot do her own hair : she must get a friend to help her. Each Utile 
strand of hair is daubed with clay and formed into a stiff lock, to the end of some of 
which brass rings are attached. These locks hang down to her shoulders, and in 
the front form a fringe that almost hides her eyes. 



HAIRDRESSER AND BARBER OF AN INDIAN BAZAAR 
This Indian does not altogether trust the barber who is operating upon him, for ha 
watches what is beiiig done in a little mirror. Though he is having his head shaved, 
his beard and moustiurhes will not be cut, and he, like the North Aincan seen in page 
. 2301, will keep one lock on his head, and for the same purposot 
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HOW PEOPLE WEAR THEIR HAIR 


flowers, shrubs, birds and tiny figures. 
Some of the more whimsical ladies had 
vegetables looped among their curls — 2 l 
style celebrated as the Kitchen Garden. 

Perfumes were freely used — the practice 
of scenting the hair dating back to the 
early Egyptians and Greeks. For an 
important function, a lady would have 
her hair dressed two or three days in 
advance and, just as the South Sea Island 
chief makes himself uncomfortable at 
night for the sake of his coiflure, so would 
an eighteenth century lady sit up in a 
chair instead of going to bed, for fear of 
spoiling the hairdresser's achievement. 

In every country of the world the 
vagaries of fashion have taxed the inge- 
nuity and imagination of the hairdressing 
profession ; but it would seem that hair- 
dressers liavc never failed to rise to the 
occasion. In Britain they used always to 
be men ; now women, too, follow the calling. 


The visiting hairdresser is more un- 
common than he was once» though 
barbers' shops have flourished at all times. 
Until the penny post and newspaper 
came into existence, the barber's shop 
was a centre for gossip, and in bygone 
years barbers used to combine surgery 
with their ordinary occupation. We may 
sec a relic of this in the old sign which is 
still found over some establishments — 
the pole, with its red spiral stripes 
which represent bandages, and the 
surgeon’s basin. 

In modem times, not only do Eastern 
races imitate Western styles of hair- 
dressing, but in many European countries, 
as well as in the United States, fashions 
now are often more or less the same. 
Over quite a large section of the globe 
to-day both men and women wear their 
hair short, and the men are clean shaven, 
or, at most, have a small moustache. 



RINQLBTBD SAVAGES * OP NBW GUINEA IN FULL WAR PAINT 
Like the. Airican and the Malagasy, some of the savages who dwell in New Guinea 
form their hair into ringlets by rouinff each lock in mud or grease ; the ringlets are 
then lengthened with fibre tassels. These renulsive-looking creatures, with their nose 
ornaments, earrings, head-dresses and neckiwes of beads and tusks, are clad for war. 
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Remnant of a Mighty Empire 

AUSTRIA: ITS CHARMING PEOPLE AND ALPINE SCENERY 

Before the Great War tlie empire of Austria-Hungary had an area of 261.250 
square miles, xiith a population of about 50.000,000 ; now this state is only 
32.387 square miles in extent and has about 6.500.000 inhabitants, approxi- 
mately one-third of them living in Vienna, the capital. Austria is an alpine 
country, and it contains some of the finest scenery in Kurope, and its mountains 
arc vast storehouses of mineral wealth. The countrv is inhabited almost 
entirely by South Germans, a charming people who’ arc liked by all who 
come in contact with them. Indolent and light-hearted, they have little, in 
common with their kinsmen of Germany ; but that they and their country 
are possessed of a great fascination is undeniable. 


USTRTA was once one of the most 
powerful states in Europe and one 
of the happiest. Its capital. 
Vienna, was famous for its beauty, its 
brightness and the cheerfulness of its 
pleasure-loving people. “Come to us!” 
the Viennese would say. Come to us 
and be happy ! Here you will have sun- 
shine, music and song.** 

Then came the Great War, and at its 
conclusion the Austro-Hungarian empire 
disappeared. Hungary, which had formed 
a large part of the empire, became a 
separate state. Poland took back a 
large district which had originally belonged 
to it. The people in the north formed 
themselves into a new state called Czecho- 
slovakia. Parts of southern Austria were 
incorporated with Yugo-Slavia, and Italy 
took the Southern Tyrol so that it could 
control the mountain passes of the Alps. 

The Austrian imperial family, the 
Hapsburgs, who had ruled the land for 
many hundreds of years, were exiled, and 
the people established a republic. The big 
and powerful Austrian Empire of yesterday 
has been reduced to the small Austrian 
Republic of to-day. The empire had 
about fifty million people ; the republic 
has between six and seven millions. 

When Money was Worthless » 

For some time after the Great War 
the new Austria was very poor, and its 
people suffered greatly. Most of their 
horses and cattle had b^n killed or taken 
in the War. Many of their young men 
had been slain. Their money was no 
longer of much value. In the old days 
twenty-five thousand Austrian crowns 


were worth £1,000 in English money ; 
but after the War they were only worth 
two shillings. In the streets of all the 
cities there were thousands of starving 
people. Some of them had been very 
rich before ; then they had nothing at all. 

The peasants gradually began to grow 
food crops, but they would not take 
money for their produce because the 
money was worth nothing to them. They 
made those who wanted to buy anything 
pay them in goods— -in stockings, coats 
or jewels if they had them, or even in 
pianos and other musical instruments. 
Sometimes a peasant would go to msirket 
with flour or potatoes, and come back 
with a piano. 

Help for a Fallen Foe 

There was much hunger and much 
distress. When the pitiful story was 
told in other countries some of the nations 
who had been Austria*s enemies in the 
Great War said that they would do their 
best to help. In Britain, people collected 
money, many British children giving 
what they could to feed the hungry 
Austrian children. Then Great Britain 
and other countries lent Austria vast 
sums of money. Gradually things got 
better, and to-day Austria is improving 
rapidly, and everyone hopes that the 
people will prosper once more. 

Austria is still one of the most 
beautiful countries in Europe. The 
railway journey from Switzerland to 
Vienna, past Innsbruck, is so wonderful 
that the traveller who makes it for the 
fir^' time might fancy himself to be in 
dreamland, as he passes wonderful lakes^ 
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BESIDE THE TRAUNSEE^ a lovely lake in Upper Austria, is the little village of 
Traynkirchen. Rising precipitously from the opposite shore is the Traunstein, the 
summit of which is more tlian 4,000 feet«above sea-level. The Traunsee is miles 
in length and is encircled by magniHcent mountains, some of them being well-\vo^^. 
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IN THE TYROL we may sometimeH see girls hauling the hranches oi trees 4own the 
sides of the hills to the farmhouses in the valley below, where they will be chopEp^ up 
for firewood. Much of the Tyrol is covered with forests of fir. pine and birch, thewotm 
occupying the lower slop^ of the mountains and greatly ailding to tlieir beauty. 
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IN OLD SALZBURG is this splendid gdleway into the Franciscan monastery, with a 
sacred painting aboys t^ arch. There are several monasteries in the town, for Salzburg 
was oiiGe^,t^^ittoet powerfni eccl^idastiGal principality in sonth Germany. 
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IN THE STREETS OF INNSBRUCK, especially in the old quarter, we sliall nee many 
old buildings. This famous house dates from the early i6th century. It faces Herscog* 
Friedriclistrassc and has a roof of gilded copper. Dchind nse great snow-capped mountains. 
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A QUIET SMOKE AND A CHAT AFTER A HARD DAY’S WORK 
1‘lie Tyrolese arc sturily, independent people, and liave to work very hard to win a 
livelihood from a country which, thou/i^li very beautiful, is not exceptionally fertile. 
Most of the farmsteads are built of timber arid are kept very tidy and clean. Huge 
nailed boots are worn by the peasants in all parts of the T>Trol. 

through picturesque old cities, by snow- and are kept so smooth that it is 
clad mountains, and sees the ixjople in ix)ssible to travel down them faster than 
their brightly-coloured dresses. the swiftest express train. 

The Austrian Republic is very largely a The Austrians are lovers of sport of 
land of mountains. Tliere come first the every kind, and the rich landowners were 
wonderful Alps, which stretch from able to hunt upon their enormous estates 
Switzerland into the Tyrol and far to wild animals such as have long since 
the cast of Austria. Then there arc the vanished in England. They are fond of 
Dolomites, whose peaks arc so strangely open-air life, mountaineering, camping, 
shaped that they look as though someone fishing and anything that means sport, 
had moulded and broken them in that danger and adventure, 
way for a joke. Life in the mountain villages is very 

Gose to Vienna we shall find beautiful pleasant, both in summer and winter, 
mountain resorts. IiTthe old days these In summer there is much hunting and 
places were isolated and difficult to reach mountaineering, and the men pride them- 
for many months of the year. But now selves on their power of endurance. In 
electric railways take us to them, and the Tyrol the young man wears a black 
fine holiday resorts are being made. The cock's feather in his hat as a sign of 
people love the snow, and thousands ol his strength and manliness, and occasion- 
visitors come each year from all over ally in token of defiance to his young 
Europe to enjoy the winter sports. Long, neighbours. 

steep tracks for toboggans have been ' ' Some of the most beautiful mountain 
made down the hittsidiei; as in Switzerland, homes are seen in the Tyrol, where 
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REMNANT OF A MIGHTY EMPIRE 

the peasants, who have usually lived join them for a simple service, at which 

in the same village, generation after other \nllagers may be present, 

generation, for hundreds of years, keep In these villages the people love to 
up their old customs and their old ways, keep alive the old traditions. Most of 
The two chief buildings in many of these the jx^asants, including the women, have 

villages are the church and the inn. The to work very hard, but at festivals, such 

inn is not, as in many parts of Britain, as Christmas, when Father Christmas 
a place to which people go merely to drink ; ap)X'ars in the homes and toys and 
it is the meeting-place for everybody and presimts are presented, great feasts are 
is a kind of village club. held. When a man wants to entertain 

Many of the innkeepx^rs are big farmers, his neighbours he does not ask them to 
and they and their workjx'ople live come to a meal, but sends out a message 
together like one large family. We may to them : *' Some of my fencing has been 
see them at meal times all seated at one blown down. Will you come to help me 
long table, the head of the family being to repair it ? ** or " One of my barns has 
at the top, with his wife and children been on fire. Will you help me to put 
nearest him. Then come the servants, it up again ? ** His neighbours will come 
the farm hands and the men who take from far and near to help him. 
care of the cattle and the other animals. Then they will discover that there is 
VV’hen th(‘y have linished their meal, only a little bit of fencing to be put up 
which is usually quite a good one, some- or a few planks to add to a barn that 
times a bell rings and they go into another has already been built. They will find, 
big room, where the village priest will however, that there is plenty to cat and 



TYPES OF OLD-FASHIONED COSTUME WORN BY THE FOLK OF TYROL 
Probably nowhere in Europe are the costumes of the peasants so varied as in the 
Tyrol. Some of them are very strange ; for instance, the trousers of one man here 
are buttoned all down the side, and the hat of the man in the long coat resembles that 
of the woman beside him. These costumes are seen only on festival, days, 
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ABOVE THE SEEBACH VALLEY towers the Ankogei, 10.705 feet T\*td 1 has an area of about 4,800 square miles and Ues between the 
in height, one of the most notable peaks among the Alps of c^tra! provinces of Salzburg and Vorarlburg. It has a population of about 
Tyrol. Pnit of the Tyrol owned by Austria before the Great War 310,000, most of whom speak German, ^fany of the men wear 
is now Italian territen'y and is known as the Trentino. The Austrian knickerbockers, thick woollen stockings, short coats and green hats. 





TRINITY COLUMN STANDING IN tHE CENTRE OF THE ORABEN, VIENNA 

Some of the best shops in Vienna are situated in the Gr^n. which form^ the soutt- 
west boundary of the city up to the 13th century. The Trinity Column, sixty-nmc f^t 
high was erected in 1693 to commemorato-the end of the plague in 1679. ViOTna, 
plpulationTnwly a^.poo, is now the capital of a republic with 6.500,000 inhabitants. 
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drink, and if it is summer time, they will 
all have a good time merry-making and 
dancing. The young people will liave 
their music and their games. 

The people of the Tyrol often wear their 
old costumes. They do not don the 
extraordinary hats and dresses that they 
wore hundreds of years ago; but the 
women wear wonderful hats, and the 
old men appear in plain, dignified cos- 
tumes. One of the chief amusements of 
the Tyrolese is their peasant plays, and 
the villagers toil for many months, some- 
times for years, to prepare a sjxjctacle 
which tells something of their own life 
or history\ The favourite play is one 
dealing with the life of Andreas Hofer, 
the national hero of the Tyrol, who is 
remembered by the jjeople as the greatest 
man their country^ has ever had. 

Andreas Hofer was an innkeeper living 
near the town of Mcran. When, iu 1797. 
the great Napoleon Bonaparte sent a 
big army into the Tyrol to conquer it, 
the peasants came together and chose 
Hofer as their leader. Under him they 
defeated the French and drove them out 
of the country. Napoleon, however, made 
a treaty dividing the country between 
Bavaria and France. The French had 
their police spies all over the land, and 
anyone who whispered a word against 
them might find himself arrested, put in 
prison and shot. 

A Man who Defied Napoleon 

But Andreas Hofer could not be subdued 
so easily. He worked secretly' -among 
the peasants, found some arms, and told 
them to make ready to try again to win 
their freedom. Many of these pea.sants 
had no weapons except scythes, pitchforks 
and sledgehammers. One day Andreas 
Hofer sent a messenger to all his neigh- 
boilirs : " The time has come." That 

night he and his friends lit a big bonfire 
on the Alps above Meran. to show that 
they were going to attack their enemies. 

^veral thousand men gathered around 
Hofer and he led them over the Alps 
to Innsbruck, where, after very hard 
fighting, they defeated the powerful 


MIGHTY EMPIRE 

Bavarian army. Napoleon, who had 
conquered nearly all Europe, did not 
like being deflated by these peasants, 
so he assembled a great army of fifty 
thousand men under Marshal Lefebvrc 
and sent it to Innsbruck. Andreas 
Hofer fought this great French anny and 
defeated it also. The Tyrolese then 
elected him governor of their country, 
giving him a home in Innsbruck and a 
salary of four shillings a day for expenses. 

Death of a Great Tyrolese Patriot 

He ruled the country very wisely. But 
Na}K)leon made another great effort 
against him, and this time defeated him. 
Hofer, nearly all his friends having 
forsaken him, had to flee and hide 
himself in a mountain hut. There he 
was betrayed and made prisoner. The 
French took him to Mantua and there shot 
him. He would not allow the soldiers to 
bind his eyes and he would not kneel, out 
stood up and cried : " Long live Kaiser 
Franz I Aim straight I " It is more 
than a hundred years .since Hofer was 
shot, but he is by no means forgotten 
by the people of the Tyrol. 

Everyone who travels through the 
mountain villages of the Tyrol is delighted 
with the simplicity and kindness of the 
inhabitants. In this region we may see 
many ruins of the castles of the barons 
and of the great houses of bygone days. 
Big crosses have been erected at many 
points on the mountain roads, especially 
at any spots where someone has been 
accidentally killed. Many of the old 
churches are very beautiful, but the 
finest buildings in the Tyrol are seen 
in the great city of Innsbruck, which 
stands at the foot of the Alps at the 
beginning of the Brenner Pass. 

Memories of Olden Days 

Innsbruck is a charming city placed 
amid the most wonderful surroundings, 
with the heights of the Alps looking 
directly down upon it. Many of the 
buildings in the main streets seem to 
belong not to our century but to the 
days of long ago. with their rich copper 




BESIDE THE DANUBE at Melk is a magnificent Benedictine abbey, situated two 
hundred feet above the river. The abbey was founded in 10S9. but it was re-erect^ 
early in the eighteenth century. The dom^^urch is lavishiv decorated with gilding and 
red 'marble. lielqvr Melk the Danube enters a gorge which is famous for its scenery. 
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THE HOraN'SALZBURG, a fortress-palace at Salzbura, was once the 
the ^<^hishops of Salzburg, but it was eventually used as i>arraclcs TJie fortri^^ai 
the greater part of the buildings is of , no? 
dating from *496-1510. The citadel crown, the MhncWg, a wo«l^»| to^! 
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^ Ausirian LrBatlon 

FERRYING ACROSS A RIVER IN THE PROVINCE OP BURGENLAND 
I3urgcnland is the most easterly of the nine provinces forming the Austrian Republic, 
and is very diherent from the rest, as it is flat, not mountainous. Like the Hungarian 
Plain, of wJiich it is a continuation, it is a very fertile region and is sometimes called the 
" Garden. of Vienna.’* Cereals, potatoes and vines are cultivated. 

decorations, their quaint towers and |>art of the country which was annexed 
spires and their cellar cafes w'ith arched by the Italians. Even their names are 
entrances. But Innsbruck Ls also a very changed, for they arc called Bolzano and 
modern and very busy city, with a Merano. But the Tyrolese people still 
fine university and many commercial think that they should really belong to 
enterprises. them and to Austria, and they hope that 

Anotlier very beautiful city which some day these towns will be returned to 
every visitor to Austria ought to see is them again. 

Salzburg, on the River Salzach. It is a A very delightful journey that can be 
place rich in memories of olden days and taken in Austria is a trip down the River 
is* made unusually beautiful by the old Danube on one of the comfortable river 
castle standing alone on a high, wooded steamers, in which we can have our own 
hill almost in the city itself. Everywhere cabins and can live in as great comfort 
in Austria we find towns that tell us. by as on an ocean liner. The chief 
their churches, th«ir castles and their old difference is that the rivfer steamers 
homes, of the country and the people of never have to face really rough water 
bygone da3rs, when the nobles, who were and so we need never fear being sea- 
very rich and powerful, built" wonderful sick. We embark at Passau and travel 
palaces and castles to d^nionstrate their through quaint cities such as Linz, Melk 
own greatness.’ and Krems, right to Vienna. 

Two of the most delightful of the smaller In summer time, every hour of this 
towns of the Austria of yesterday are journey is an horn of delight. We pass 
no longer Austrian, for Botzen hillsides covered with trees tod picturesque 

Meran, in the northern Tyrol, are in that old castles, each with its own’ story. 
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Caum Castle, for instance, had once an of goods in its shops, for the beautiful 
owner who was so cruel and who oppressed dresses of the Viennese ladies and for the 
the people around him so badly, that his abundance of its parks and open spaces, 
name and the name of his home are hated Among the last is the famous RiQg that 
to this day, hundreds of years afterwards, goes round the inner city. Vienna seems 
Every one of the many castles that we to he at first a city of ]Waoes, for it has 
I>ass has its own tale and its owm traditions so many great buildings and magnificent 
that go right back to the days of knights homes, from its splendid Parliament House 
in armour. to the Town Hall and from the old Palace 

Linz is a city of flowers and sunshine, of the Emperor to the museums and 
The Strciiden (Rapids) here was once con- university buildings, 
sidered a dangerous point for people trjnng The palace of the old Emperor Francis 
to navigate the river, but it does not Joseph is rather a gloomy place now. 
trouble our modern steamer. The city is Visitors are taken through endless rooms, 
faced on one side by the Island of Mirth splendid with all kinds of rich decorations, 
— an island al>out which many legends where the Court ceremonies were held, 
are told — and on the other by an ancient They see also the rooms where the old 
castle. Next we come to Melk, whose emperor himself lived, rooms so small 
name w^as made famous by Wagner. and simple that it seems as though the 
However beautiful the Danube journey great splendour with which he was 
is and however much we may want to surrounded had no attraction for him. 
travel right down to the Black Sea, To-day the palace is a National Museum, 
we must stop at Vienna, which is, in size. The Viennese people, like the rest of 
although not in population, the fourth the j^eople of Austria, pay a great deal 
largest city in Europe. In the old days of attention to cookery, the people like 
it was specially noted for the rich variety to meet together in cafeSs, where they will 



RELIGIOUS PLAY PERFORMED BY TYROLESE PEASANTS 
Many of the mountaineers living in villages round Innsbruck, like the people of the 
Bavarian village of Oberammergau, used to compose and perform religious plays. In 
this photograph we see a man intended to represent Adam wearily plodding tlirough 
life, while strangely-garbed Death, armed with a wooden sword, dogs his footsteps. 
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KABRTHERSTRASSfe. VIENNA'S CHIEF BUSINESS THOROUGHFARE 
Kaertnerstrasse is situated in the innCT city, or Altstadt, and by walking 
5rSt we much of the lUe of t»w city, for it '! » ^P"i" Sm 

Biui in tiin Avminff On the rieht-hand side rises the spire of S. Stephen s, a cnurcn aaang 
nteut A MttOT m BhSd til« gives the r^f a somewhat nnnsuaj appearance. 

The Altstadt Mntains*^e Hofbara, ^ ^ 

palaces, embassies, banks and government offices. 
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WOMAN TOY-SBLLER AWAITING CUSTOM BENEATH HER UMBRELLA 


During the winter the peasants living in the Alpine villages of Austria spend most of 
their time indoors and busy themselves in making simple, wooden toys, like thoM this 
woman is selling in a street of Vienna. Bohemian women may oftw be seen in the 
streets of the city selling appl^ or presiding over stalls at the opra*a|r markets. The 
chief grain and cattle markets of Austria are held in Vienna, which is also the great 
manufacturing centre of the Austrian Republic. 
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REMNANT OF A MIGHTY EMPIRE 

sometimes find it hard to say, for 
in this city there are so many 
delightful and beautiful things 
combining to make people happy. 
It is a city of sunshine, cold in 
winter and warm in summer but 
always bright and cheerful. The 
beautiful shops, the gay cafes and 
the bright open-air life, all help to 
make people cheerful. Its people 
are very courteous ; indeed their 
manners are as elaborate in some 
ways as those about which we 
read in stories of olden times. A 
gentleman, when he greets a lady, 
does not shake hands, he ki.sses 
her hand, bowing low with great 
ceremony. 

For hundreds of years, wealths* 
people from a large part of central 
Eurojxi have made their homes 
in Vienna during some part of 
every year. And now, after all 
the hunger and unhappiness that 
E N A lx*ople have endured since the 
HOUSE WHERE MOZART WAS BORN Vienna is again Jx- 

Mozart, the world -famed muHici<an, was born at 6'tining to look more like its 
No. y, Getreidegasse,' in Salzburg, and the house old self, 
now contains the Mozart iMuscum. His home 

in the Makartplatz has also been preserved. difficulty after the 



sit for hours over a cup of coffee and 
j)ossibly a few pastries. The Viennese 
coffee, with its rich layer of whip|ied 
cream on top, is known all over the world, 
and some people think the Viennese 
pastries arc the best to be had anywhere. 

The Viennese shops are once more full 
of beautiful things, csiwcially leather 
and metal work. .\Ve shall st'e in them 
all kinds of very wonderfully decorated 
goods, beautifully embroidered clothes — 
for the Viennese are said to be the finest 
dressmakers in the^orld — finely designed 
furniture and anything that demands 
artistic taste and careful work. In the 
sunny summer months and in the winter, 
too. we shall hear plenty of music, for 
the people of Vienna love not only to 
produce music, but to play it and to dance 
and sing to it. 


Great War was that Vienna, a 
city with two million {x?ople, was the 
head of a state of less than seven million 
|>eople. Most of the territory on which 
it had depended for its greatness had 
been taken from it. So in place of the 
ixrople of Hungary and of the north 
sending their leather, iron, coal and 
wood to Vienna to be manufactured, 
and instead of their buying from Vienna, 
they would not let their goods go there 
and would not buy the things that Vienna 
made. Thus, there was no work for the 
Viennese people. 

Conditions, however, are gradually 
improving, and the people in the country 
round about are beginning to find that 
they can no more do without Vienna than 
the British could do without London, so 
gradually they are returning to it more 
and more. Thus, month by month. 


Everyone who knows Vienna loves it.f > happiness and prosperity are coining back 
but when they ^afe asked why, they to the people of Austria. 
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Twixt the Desert and the Sea 

ALGERIA, TUNISIA AND TRIPOLI AND THEIR PEOPLE 

In ancient times the Phoenicians and the Romans, tlien the Vandals, and 
later the Arabs and Turks, all left their mark u]x)ii those lands, which are 
bounded by the vast Sahara Desert on the soutli and by the Mecliterranean 
Sea on the north. After being more or less united under the Arabs, the 
territories of Algeria and Tunisia bc*came semi-indeptrndent states, but lYipoli 
was eventually includinl within the Turkish Kmpire, as was Tunisia for a 
short period. Pirates and slave-traders from the ports of Algeria and Tunisia 
preyed upon European shipping until the early part of the nineteenth century, 
and it was owing to their activities that the Prench turned their attention to 
North Africa, where they now tnisscss a vast colonial Empire, which includes 
Algeria, Tunisia and most of MoriKco. Tripoli was wrested from the ilec'ay- 
ing Ottoman Empire by the Italians in 1012, so that lifleen centuries after 
the extinction of the old Roman power, Roman legions— if we may so describe 
the Italian armies of to-day — once more have brought ordered rule to the 
Berbers and the w'ilder trilx's of the desert in this i>art of North Africa. 


T he desert wastes of North Africa 
might be likened unto quicksands, 
for old civilizations, religions and 
cities have been engulfed by those fine, 
tawny particles that trickle through one’s 
fingers like water. When an aninical lies 
down to die in the desert, its burial is 
assured ; the wdnd-driven sand eddies 
over and about it till there is only a 
mound to be seen. And the sand has 
treated great cities and civilizations in the 
same way. 

Nearly three thousand years ago, 
Phoenicians and exiles from Tyre founded 
the famous city of Carthage near mcxlcrn 
Tunis. A race of merchant seamen, they 
united martial skill with a genius for 
trade. Their fleets returned laden with 
slaves and their caravans w4th gold, and 
their armies were recruited from every 
country bordering on the Mediterranean 
Sea. To-day, but little of their stronghold 
remains, and their gods, Moloch and 
Melkarth, arc only half-forgotten names. 

Broken Relics of Roman Glories 

Out in the trackless dcsc;rt, Roman 
cities lie buried. Their wharves are now 
a two days' journey from the sea, and their 
oil-presses are a hundred miles from the 
nearest olive grove. At Timgad, in central 
Algeria, there is a gaunt, ruined, sand- 
sw'ept city which has Been deserted for 
centuries, and its houses, open to the 
four winds» and its broken columns are 
the only rdics of a vanished civilization. 


In the seventh century a.d. the Maho- 
medan conquerors swept across the Libyan 
Desert, through Tunisia and Algeria, and 
into Morocco. Carthaginians, Romans, 
Vandals and Byzantines all contributed 
something to the land that eventually 
became an Arab .stronghold. About thirtj' 
miles from Carthage, the Arabs, or 
Saracens, built their mysterious, forbidden 
city of Kairwan. Then it was that Tunis 
once more became the centre of culture. 

Nest of Pirates and Slave-Traders 

Arab genius kept alight the lamp of 
learning, while EurojK; yet awaited the 
passing of the Dark Ages. The courts 
of the North African potentates were 
filled with ])octs and musicians, and the 
colleges with learned men. Then the 
flame died. The books of the philo.sophers 
and chemists were burnt in order that the 
Koran might remain unquestioned, and 
the golden age of Arab culture pa.s.sed. 

For centuries these lands were in an 
almo.st continuous state of war with 
one or another of the Euroix*an Powers, 
because their ports sheltered swarms of 
pirates and slave-traders. Eventually the 
rulers promis(*d to reform their countries. 
But the old Arab genius was lacking, and 
a Euro])can Power gradually assumed 
control in Algeria and Tunisia. 

It was the French who seized this 
opportunity of acquiring a vast colonial 
empire, and they have done much of which 
to be proud. Their roads and railways 




little BBOUINS at play in the queen of ALGERIAN OASES 
The beautiful oasis of Biskra lies at the edge of the sea of sand that is the Sahara and 
just beneath the cliff-Uke mdls of the Aures, the southernmost ran« of the Algerian 
Atlas. It is watered by the stream weo^ie in page 2090, and carmul irrigation has 
enabled its palm groves and cornfield to stretch for miles. 
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LADY OF ALGIERS GIVING AN ORDER TO HER GREENGROCER 

The busy city of Algiers is divided quite definitely into two 
modem trenai townl We do not need to be told wh«e wo 

wtueb is Uttle mote than a flight of stops. Up and doe^ temaloflguws 

wrapp^ in shapeless garments noiselessly pass and repass. 
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in Algeria and Tunisia stretch from the 
Meditenanean to the Sudan, and all 
North Africa, save Tripoli, Egypt, and 
a small part of Morocco, is theirs. 
Time alone will show whether their work 
will be lasting or whether their roads, 
railways, irrigation systems and towns 
will disappear, as did those of Carthage 
and Rome. 

Old Pirate^Town of Algieis 

Algeria, one of the old Barbary States, 
lies between Morocco and Tunisia, and 
its chief port and capital is Algiers, once 
notorious for its pirates. Algiers is an 
example of the renewed prosperity of 
North Africa. Its wharves arc crowded 
with ships loading their cargoes of grain 
and tobacco ; its palm-shaded streets echo 
with the rumbling of heavy lorries and 
tram-cars. Shops such as we might 
expect to find in Paris cater for wealthy 
citizens, and merchants and tourists of 
all nationalities may be found in its 
palatial hotels. 

Algiers might be compared with a 
tumbledown house in which the drains 
have been repaired < and the lower floors 
rebuilt, while the ancient attics remain 
the same. The attics of the town arc the 
pirate town. Gleaming white against the 
blue of sky and water, it climbs above 
the mansions and the wharfs of the 
intruders, and from a distance it looks 
like a pile of ivory dominoes. Each little 
flat-topped house seems to be peering over 
its neighbour, and at the summit is the 
Kasbah, the fort of the old Arab rulers. 

' Hidden Beauties of the City 

Two hundred years ago the sight of a 
strange sail on the horizon would cause 
these roof-tops to he crowded with excited 
Arabs. Was it a pirate ship returning 
laden with plunder and slaves ? Or was 
it the fleets of Spain, France or Britain, 
coming to batter at the wails with shot 
and shell ? 

The old town is without a real street, 
and its winding alleys are closed to alP 
save pedestrians and little, laden donkeysr^- 


alleys, up which climb white-clad Arabs 
with slippered feet. Blank, whitewashed 
walls line these narrow ways, for the 
houses, like the Arab women, hide their 
beauty. Inside them we should And cool 
courtyards in wliich fountains play, and 
carven balconies overlooking the en- 
closures. Beautiful tiles cover the walls, 
and the plaster is moulded into intricate 
patterns. 

The bazaars of Algiers arc fascinating 
places, in which the old life of the town 
cai\ be soon. The shops are little booths 
raised from the ground, at which the 
owners sit cross-legged waiting for their 
customers. There arc shoemakers' shops, 
where the wizened craftsmen sit stitching 
at heel-less green slippers. On all sides 
.arc piles of slippers of every hue, tasselled 
and embroidered in scarlet and green silk. 

Fair People of the Algerian Hills 

Here is a jeweller working with such 
tools as were used in Haroun al Raschid's 
Bagdad. There are metal-workers, ham- 
mering brass into the most delightful 
bowls and boxes ; and through the throng 
moves the itinerant water-seller, and the 
Maltese who has wandered up from the 
French town to sell picture postcards 
to tourists. With their usual instinct for 
commerce, the Jews have penetrated 
deeply into the business life of Algiers. 
They own many of the booths, but be- 
cause they are not popular, they generally 
trade under an Arab name. 

From the old town can be seen the 
wooded slopes of the hills, where the 
Kabyles, or Berber Arabs, live. They arc 
a distinct race of people and are the 
descendants of the original inhabitants. 
Many of them arc fair. They are farmers 
and graziers, and on the hillsides are 
fields, pastures and orchards. 

Agriculture is flourishing in Algeria, 
for the French encourage fanning by 
developing irrigation schemes and many 
French farmers have settled there. TKere 
are over 8,000 tobacco plantations in the 
country. * The fertile part of Algeria is a 
narrow strip of land bordering the sea; 
farther south there are the high plateaux 


Many of the bouses are built over these^ 
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ALGERIAN GIRLS are often quite beautiful, as witness this icwel-clecked Kabyle who 
so proudly displays the charms of her person and raiment. This beauty of the women* 
folk — a beauty they lose very early— is riot surprising consiflering the thousands of lovely 
girls who were captured for 'Algerian harems by the Harbary corsairs in days gone by* 
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VILLAGE THAT LOOKS OVER THE OR 






ORIGAN MECCAy the holy city of Kaiman. is in Tunisia Okba, a great Moslem soldier and saint, wi^ed to lound, in Africa, 
is in a wide plain that was once' covered with gardens and a garrison- town for the Mahomedans, he is sakl to have stuck the hutt 
orange groves. It is now barren save for a scrub of sage, of his lance in the ground in the middle of what was then a forest. 
ie sou is fertile and water is not wanting. When, in 670. and said ** Here is your Kairwan (resting-place), so naming the city^ 
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TWO QAILY-CLAD BLACK QIRLS OF THE NORTHERN SAHARA 
The people who dwell in Algeria are of many races. In addition to the native Berbera. 
there are, for instance, Arabs, who came originally from the east. Europeans from the north, 
negroes ^m the south, and half-breedaHfrno are a mixture of all these rac^. These ht“® 
negresses dwell io one of the low huts of sun-baked mud that form an oasis village. The 
elder one Jias^ah Amulet in the bag that she wears suspended round her neck. 



LITTLE ARAB WHO ONE DAY MAY LEAD A DESERT CARAVAN 

This small son of the desert shows in his expression some of the dignity alMfnem 
that is characteristic of his race. His embroidered and tasselled ^p, stotxrf cl^k 
and leather shoes prove him to be the son of a rich man. It is quite possible that his 
father is a trader, who has many times led a ^van on the joumev a«rw ttie 

desert to Timbuktu, the terminus of one of the three great Saharan trade routes. 
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IN THE STREETS OF KAIRWAN, once a forbidden citv to ali But when, in i88i, the French forced an entry throng one of tl 
'* Unbdieveis/* we may now* wander without let or hindrance ; we five ^ates in its walls much of its sancti^* was destro\^. Though nc 
may even into the mosques, a thing w^e can do in no other Tunisian connected by railway with the coast, it lias been little modernize 
town. This is very strange when we consider how sacred Kairwau is. and is still, as the st^l-lined street suggests, cssenlisdly an Arab tow 



THREE SHAMELESS LITTLE BEGGARS IN A STREET OF TUnTsT*"** 


All over the East — and the Barbary States are thoroughly Eastern in character— we shall 
find that beggars are considered to follow quite a respectable trade. These little urchins 
of Tunis, though they are clad in rags, iLie^true, certainly do not seem to be in want — yet 
they impudently demand alms of all who pass by them. 




LIKE ALGIERS, TUNISIA'S CAPITAL HAS A NEW TOWN AND AN OLD 
The old quarter of Tunis is picturesque in the extreme, with its nsirrow streets, glorious 
mosques and wonderfully-stocked bazaars, or souks. Here in the Souk des Etoffc 
we see some of the txsautiful things that we can l>uy in the dark little shops — hand- 
made rugs, the rich cologrs of which do not fade even under an African sun. 


of the Atlas mountains, which extend to 
the waste of sand and rugged hills on the 
northern edge of the Sahara Desert, 

Travelling through Algeria, we shall 
see orange groves, cornfields and the 
red-rooied farmhouses of settlers. In 
places we may see herds of camels 
grazing on the hillsides. The Arabian 
camel is used throughout North Africa, 
and without him commerce and travel 
would be almost impossible, though motor- 
cars are being used more and more. 

From Biskra, an oasis noted for its 
beauty, we can take a peep at the desert. 


The town is a great me(rting-place for 
the desert people, and if we stay there 
long enough we are almost certain to sec 
representatives of all the tribes inhabiting 
the Sahara. Biskra is well-watered by 
underground springs, and hundrcd.s of 
thousands of date-palms grow in the 
neighbourhood. There arc half a dozen 
Arab villages in the Biskra oasis, but the 
town itself is a curious mixture of ancient 
and modem. 

In a shady comer we may come upon 
an old marabout, or holy man, tracing 
figures in the sand. He has charms and 
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E. X. A. 

THE DATE HARVEST is of superlative importance to the oasis-dweller, for dates form 
his chief food and are his chief article of CQj^erce. The golden-brown fruit, hanging 
in heavy clusters from stems of bright oraifge^ are cut down in October and November, 
and the sorting, atori^ and packing then keep man, woman and child busy for weeks. 


j 
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WHITE TUNIS — Tunis la Blanche -lies spread out below the inue/. 2 in. who, from 
the gallery of the minaret, turns his face to the east and calls the Faithful to prayer. 
It is a beautiful city lying beside a shallow lake that is connected by a narrow strait 
with an inlet of theMediterranean. The ni ins of ancient ('art hage lie three miles away. 



IN CONSTANTINE, the romantically situated town that we see in page 2091, we shall 
find many wonderful examples of Moorish architecture, but none wmII pl^ u« niore 
than the building that was formerly the palace of the Iwys of Constantine, with ‘fo rtnny 
galleries, graceful arches and coloured tiles. A 1 7th century mosque is now the cathedral. 
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telegraph wires look out of place in ancient TRIPOLI 
wallsra UAMirtfa : the sands of the Sahara almost touch them on the wes . 




RELIC OF ROME’S TRIUMPHANT CAMPAIGN IN TRIPOLI 


This lii.mphal o( cjjvm 

Tripoli, the Oea of the Phoenicians, is one of the oldest cities ui Ainca. 
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E X. A 

A BEDUIN BEAUTY of Tunis likes many silver ornaments— great eaq-ings an^ fibula 
brooches and jewelled necklaces. Often .wears a large part of her hustmnd’s capital, 
and as his wcwth increases so will the nunfber of silver chains, supmrting coins c# chaims,. ' 
that she fastens, .tP her necklace. Chains may dangle from her brooches as weUl' 
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amulets — ^pink coral to jivert the cvU 
eye, the hair o£ a four-m<5aths-old baby 
for prot^tion against* scorpions, verses 
from the Koran sewn into leather bags, 
wd many others. He earns his Uving by 
selling these charms to the superstitipus 
Arabs. Past him hurry energetic 
American tourists, equipped with guide- 
books and sun-glasses, and accompanied 
by a negro in a ragged goatskin cloak. 

When the Phoenician mariners first 
sailed into what is now known as the Gulf 
of Tunis they saw on the horizon the 
symbol of their deity Baal, the Homed 
God — a happy omen, which, we may be 
sure, was not lost upon the founders of 
Carthage and Tunis. And to-day the 
pine-clad pinnacle of Bou-Cornein, which 
in Arabic means “ the Father of Two 
Horns,*' is the most conspicuous landmark 
on the coast. It is so called because the 
summit is curved, fonning two horns. 

In the Perfume Bazaar of Tunis 

Tunisia is the most easterly of France's 
African possessions and in many ways it 
resembles Algeria. The wealth of both 
lies in a comparatively narrow strip of 
fertile coastal land, which on the south is 
succeeded by mountainous country and 
desert. Phosphates arc found in Tunis, 
and at Gafsa there arc extensive workings, 
where hundreds of Arabs are employed in 
digging and blasting the precious mineral. 

The white city of Tunis lies on the Bay 
of Tunis, across which, at sunset, the red 
flamingoes fly to their homes ^mong the 
reeds. People of all nations rub shoulders 
in its streets and boulevards, and the 
flags of many nations fly upon the ships 
in the harbour. 

In Tunis there is a street as fragrant 
as a flower garden. This is the perfume 
bazaar, where the scent of thousands of 
roses, is imprisoned in little crystal phials. 
Each perfun^r. sits in his little cupboard 
of a ^op, which is raised several feet from 
the ground, and the air is heavy with the 
mingled perfumed pf orange blossom, 
attar-bfiroses and verbena. 

. These sdlcrs of perfumes clmm descent 
fboni <he Moorish aristocrats who were 


driven from Spain in the fifteenth century. 
Often their most treasured heirloom is 
the key of their ancient castle in Spain, 
which, it is to be feared, is sometimes as 
legendary as the proverbial ones. 

One «/ Africas Most Holy Cilks 

The Arab shopkeeper is a man of leisure. 
His booth is his bed and there he dozes, 
drinks coffee and prays occasionally. He 
seems indifferent to custom and puts 
more faith in Allah than in advertising. 
The jews and the Maltese, on the other 
hand, possess the more modem spirit 
and do not hesitate to pester any likely 
or unlikely customer. But they lack the 
dignity of even the lower-class Arabs, 
who squat about in their rags with all the 
dignity of Biblical jxitriarchs. 

The city of Kairwan, in Tunisia, is 
considered by Mahomedans to lx; one of 
the holiest cities in Africa, being some- 
times known as the “African Mecca, ^ 
and is visited by many pilgrims. Roman 
cities fell that Kairwan might rise, for, 
as it was built soon after the Arab 
conquest, it was largely 'constructed of 
pillaged Roman masonry. Temple 
cornices are built into its walls, and its 
foundations stones are the altars from the 
temples of pagan gods. 

Vanished Wealth of Tripoli 

In 1912 , Italy wre.stcd Tripoli from the 
Turks, so that, after many centuries, Rome 
once more rules vast stretches of these 
desert sands. Tri]X)litania was once one 
of the granaries of Europe. Cornfields 
and olive-groves covered the land. Then, 
like a plague of locusts, came the Arab 
invaders, and Tripoli was a granary no 
more. *' Whence comes this wealth ? " 
a.sked an amazed Arab general of a cap- 
tive. ** From this," an.swcred tlie man, 
pointing to an olive lying in the dust. 
The conquerors, however, did not profit 
by the lesson, and Tripolitania, until the 
Italian occupation, was a very poverty- 
stricken country. 

Its capital is Tripoli, which is called 
the " white city " by the Arabs. Befons 
the Italians came the streets were filthy 
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and the inhabitants were aiBicted with 
fever and cholera. Now it is as healthy 
a town as any in North Africa. Around 
Tripoli there arc many primitive wells, 
where patient oxen, walking backwards 
and forwards, bring to the surface goat- 
skins brimming with water. The great 
curse of agriculture is the drifting sand, 
so the gardens of the small farmers have 
each a mud wall to keep out the enemy, 
which would smother the green blades 
even as it has smothered cities. 

Tripoli is very close to the desert. One 
feels the pre.sence of the immense Sahara, 
even when one wanders in the streets, 
jostled by dark Sudanese, well-built 
Beduins and all the members of an 
Eastern crowd. From some convenient 
vantag(‘ point wc may (‘spy a string of 
camels afar off. Perhaps they have come 
laden with ostrich feathers or ivory across 
the I-ibyan desert, which is really a part 
of the vast Sahara. 


The Arabs who inhabit these arid 
wastes are very different from the pale 
townsfolk of the Algerian cities. They are 
a hardy race of wanderers, descendants 
of the fanatical warriors who overwhelmed 
Roman Africa. They count their wealth 
in horses, camels and sheep, and move 
from one oasis to another under the 
guidance of a sheik, or head-man. These 
desert wanderers are superstitious and 
very religious. The Senussi, a Mahomedan 
brotherhood, move about the Libyan 
desert preaching the gospel of Mahomet. 
They even penetrate into Central Africa, 
where they make many converts. 

The Barbary States to-day are emerging 
from the blight which Arab and Turkish 
misrule has left upon them. In the 
past they have suffered from oppression 
and almost continual warfare, but now, 
under wiser and more enlightened rule. 
Algeria. Tunisia and Tripoli should regain 
their old high positions. 



LADIES OF TRIPOLI'S HAREMS ON THEIR WAY TO THE MOSQUE 

Thou^ in many Mahomedan countries the strictness of the rules reg^dtng woman- 
kind have lately been somewhat relaxedv'women of the harem in Tripoli must still 
let no one excent their husb^ds sase upon their face and form. When thev pass through 




Patagonia and the “Land of Fire” 

VANISHING INDIANS OF AMERICA’S FARTHEST SOUTH 

In earlier chapters we have read about the two South American republics 
of Chile and Argentina ; here we are to virit Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego, 
which arc divided between those states. ** Patagonia '* is a somewhat vague 
term indicating the most southerly portion of South America. It is inhabited 
bv a race of Indians the size of whose feet so surprised the Spanish discoverers 
of the land that they called them *' Patagones,*' or “ big-fect/' The principal 
island of the archipelago that is separated from Patagonia by the Strait of 
Magellan is Tierra del Fuego— the I.and of Fire.** Here live several tribes 
of Indians, who are among the most primitive peoples of the world. The 
native inhabitants arc fast disappearing in Patagonia and 1'iorra del Fuego, 
leaving the land to the white shet^p-farmers. 


D own in the southernmost part of 
South America a tragedy is hap- 
pening, though the rest of the 
world knows little about it, and. in its 
struggle for progress, perhaps cares even 
less. A race is dying out. A few hundred 
years hence fragments of crude boats, 
skeletons of wigwams, relics of the bolas 
— a weapon consisting of stone balls 
fastened to a hide or hempen rope— will 
be all that remain of a strange wild jx?ople, 
who roam over Patagonia, living the life 
of the true nomad, the life of the hunter 
•and the savage, which the rest of the 
world is leaving behind. 

The brown-skinned races that belong 
to Patagonia and to the bleak rain- 
drcnchcd islands of Tierra del Fuego have 
remained in a primitive state for thousands 
of years, without making any improve- 
ments in their conditions of life or any 
intellectual advancement. 

Patagonia is the name given to an 
extensive region in the south of South 
America and includes Tierra dfcl Fuego, 
which lies off the most southern point of 
the continent. It is divided between the 
Argentine Republic and Chile. 

One of the IVorlJTs Tallest Peoples 

Western, or Chilean, Patagonia is moun- 
tainous and rugged, and in some parts 
scarcely a day passes without a fall of 
rain, snow or deet. A few of the last 
remnants of the Patagonians proper — 
the Tehuelche Indians — are found here, 
but the majority of these aboriginals live 
in the eastern province, whi^ comes 
under the jurisdiction of Argentina. 


There are two divisions of those Indians, 
s}x^aking the same language but with a 
different accent ; one division ranges over 
the northern part of the country, the 
other keeps more to the south. The 
southern Tehuelches arc a .s])Iondidly 
built jx'oplc, being one of the tallest races 
on the face of the earth. They are expert 
hunters and swimmers and possess won- 
derful powers of endurance, fnnng able to 
walk enormous distances without showing 
signs of fatigue. 

Flattening Heads in Pafc^onia 

The Patagonian skull, next to that of 
the Lapp, is the .shortest in the world 
and singularly flat at the back. This flat- 
ness is partly natural, but it is also 
artificially produced by the custom of 
strapping a child’s head to a board to 
prevent it wobbling about while the child 
is Ixnng carried over the country on 
horseback. The Tc^huelches are always 
on the move and they always have 
horses, which, first introduced by the 
Spaniards, run wild in Patagonia. 
Except for mantles made of guanaco hide 
— the guanaco is a siiccics of llama — the 
only articles that the Tehuelches manu- 
facture are saddles, bridles, stirrups and 
lassos ; and, considering the rough tools 
at their disposal, they manufacture them 
remarkably well. 

They encamp wherever good hunting 
is to be obtained, going forth in a body 
to round up the guanacos, which wander 
in herds on the pampa and on the fringes 
of the dense forests clothing the moontain 
sides. The rhea, the South Americaa 
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PUR-CLAD ARCHERS OP TIERRA DEL FUEGO, A LAND OP FOREST AND MOUNTAIN VEILED IN RAIN 
le Indians who dwell in Tierra del Fuego— the Land of Fire — ^wrap quite naked ; even in wintor they often wear nothiM tinder t 
emsdves up veiy warmly in guanaco skins, for the climate of this cloaks of skins. They axe Qna Indiaiis, Idnamm of the T^tndi 
f island lying on the southenmost tip of America is cold and wet, and, like them, are tall. Their weapons axe bows and axrows, 
e warm summer being very short. Then the natives go about the}' paint their faces with bands and spots of red, white and lA 



PROUD PATAGONIAN WEARER OF PREPOSTEROUS TRINKETS 
The Andes, that ^eat mountain chain of South America, separates Chilean Patagonia 
from the Patagonia of AfTOntina. Silver is mined there and is used to make the adorn- 
ments of the Indians. This old woman has gigantic earrings of this precious metal ; 
the younger womtffi is content with smaller ones, but wears a large silver brooch. 

ostrich, is their quarry as well, and they Their faces are round, and their cxpres- 
wUl dispose of the feathers to white sion is usually good-humoured. Their 
traders ; but the skin of the guanaco is eyes are dark and very earnest in expres- 
their most valuable possession. They not sion. noses flat, mouths large and rather 
only sell but also wear it, turning the thick-lipped. Their complexion is a 
fleece inside. Men and women dress reddish or yellourish brown, and their hair 
very much alike, with, first, an under- is thick, coarse, glossy and jet-black and 
garment, then one of these warm fur worn long. Some of the men remove 
mantles and hoots of ^4dn. every hair on the face, even their eyebrows. 




PATAGONIA AND THE ••LAND OF FJ»£" 

Eastern, or Argentine, Patagonia ccm* cnltivation. To the east o( the Andes 
^ts of high, undulating taUeUinds, rising the land is partkulaily fertile ; ludi forests 
one above the other, with valleys and have sprung up, attaining to luxurious 
ravines in between. Nothing much will growth in the moist atmosphere, 
grow on the heights, except coarse grass The white man has started to dvilixe 
and stunted bushes, because of the fierce Patagonia comparatively recently. Several 
winds that sweep across them from the pioneers, who went there years ago in 
west. One barren region near the coast quest of gold, settled down and took to 
is known as " The Devil’s Country.” sheep or cattle breeding. Others have 

Several wastes of this description are followed their example. The greatest 
washed by the Atlantic, consequently difficulty with which they have to contend 
voyagers sailing past came to the con* is lack of communication. Journeys from 
elusion that the whole of Patagonia was inland settlements to the coast take weeks 
little better than a desert. Exploration or even months, and water is scarce on the 
has proved, however, that, although it is barren plains, which are crossed only by 
far from fertile, it has lagoons, streams rough tracks. 

and springs, and that the ground along Yet the white man is overcoming these 
the margins of its rivers is capable of problems by degrees, though the work is 



HOR8BS NBBD TO BB 8TRONO IN THB LAND OP THB "BIO PBBT” 
There were no hones in South America until the wMte man intrt^uced them, but’now 
there are thousands upon thousands, and the natives ate ^ expert tiden and will 
never walk ii they can help it. The three young Patagonians wto.an Shown here 
sharing a mount between them ate the sons of a Tebueiche cacique,' or chief. 
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PATAGONIA AND THE ''LAND OF FIRB*^ 


arduous and never-ceasing. The natives eating the eggs of sea-birds for so long 

are often employed on the raoches and that at last the sea-birds, like the Indians 

live a life of drudgery under miserable themselves, are becoming extinct, leaving 

conditions. ^ behind a weird, melancholy silence. 

The archipelago in the south consists There are three tribes of Indians m 
of a mass of islands, Tierra del Fuego being Tierra del Fuego. Those just mentioned 

the largest. Between these islands the sea are called the Alaculofs. The Yahgans 

winds in narrow channels, shut in by steep, belong to parts of Chile, to Cape Horn and 

black mountainous walls that soar up to- the outer archipelago ; and the Ona tribe 

ward the sky, their summits capped with is found on the main island, 

snow. No storm can come here, the open As with the rest of Patagonia, Tierra 
sea is never sighted, the waters arc as del Fuego is divided politically between 

smooth as glass, and there are numerous Argentina and Chile, and cxix?iiments 

inlets and harbours, coves and beaches, in sheep-farming are being made there, 

with a background of forest. The wide tracts of land on the main island 

Over all hangs a pall of rain, a cold, used to be overrun with guanacos, which 

penetrating fog ; it is rarely that one the Indian hunted. Now sheep have ousted 

catches a glimpse of blue sky or a shaft the guanacos, so it is not surprising that 

of sunlight. Few sea-birds haunt these the Indian should feel himself justified 

sheltered waters. The reason is not in taking the sheep instead, 

difficult to find, for a tribe of Indians He would steal one or two at first, but 
roves tlfc shores, pulling their canoes as the irate farmer immediately rallied 

between the echoing, precipitous walls, his neighbours — one's nearest neighbour 

These people have been taking and may live fifty miles away in Tierra del 



Boral OMcrapbloAl SooMi 


HOW GOODS ARE TRANSPORTED OVER PATAGONIA’S TABLELANDS 

Most of Pfttagonia is composed of a series of plateaux that rise up in huge steps from 
the Atlantic to tlie distant Andes. These districts, though very hot and dry, are excellent 
for shee^breedUmi* There are few railways and the roads are very poor, so transport is 
difficult. £v^ wfih.three mules it is tey to drive a wagon over the tablelands. 
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FUEGIAN CATTLE BROWSING CLOSE TO THE WATER’S EDGE 
There is a narrow strip of plain between Beagle Channel and the mountains of southern 
Ticrra del Fuego which has been found to provide good pasture for cattle. In the 
north of the island there arc also sheep ranches, and barley and oats are grown. Lignite 
and gold have both been discovered h\ii so far farming has proved the most profitable. 


Fuego — and raided the Indian camp, 
bent on bloodshed, the Indian thought if 
he were going to take a risk he might as 
well make it worth while, and accordingly 
rounded up whole flocks, storing the meat 
in the icy water of a glacier torrent. 

Most of the Fuegians show a curious 
disproportion of size between the de- 
velopment of the body and tlie legs. 
They spend so much time in their canoes 
or crouched by their fires that, though the 
trunk is well developed and the arms are 
long and muscular, the legs are o/ten thin 
and crooked. In such a cold climate fires 
are the principal consolation ; they even 
have them in the bottoms of their canoes. 

Wandering along the shores in family 
groups, they have no idea of communal 
or productive life, but live mainly on 
shell-fish. They pitch their camps in the 
shelter of a forest, constructing huts 
of flexible sticks shaped to a circle and 
listened with tough, grass-like plants. 
The huts are covered with skins and leaves. 
There is no comfort in these dweUings, for 
a man cannot stand upright in them and 
they are filled with the smoke of the fire. 


When they have eaten all the mussels 
they can find and .such other food as comes 
their way, they pass on, abandoning all 
their goods, except their big skins, for 
they never think of making provision for 
the morrow. If a stranded whale is dis- 
covered, families will come from all direc- 
tions and feast on it till not a particle 
remains to be devoured. 

Their weapons are of the crudest ; the 
bow and arrow have dropped out of use 
and nothing has taken their place. They 
use only harpoons of bone, slings for 
killing birds — a practice in which the 
women are particularly skilled— and heavy 
clubs made from the root of the tepd. 

The women do most of the hard work, 
pulling the canoes and wading for hours in 
icy water gathering mussels. They never 
live to a great age, nor do the men, and 
they have no notion how old they are» 
for they cannot count beyond three. 
Any number over three is described as 
much, or many, 

Ko people have such small resources 
as the Fuegians, and their lives are full 
of hardship. It is not surprising that 
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Boyal GMcnwlilcal SoetotT 

MOUNTAIN. TREE AND WATER IN THE RAIN-SOAKED “LAND OP FIRE” 

Charles Darwin, during his famous V03ragc on the Beagle, visit^ Tiesm del Fuego m 
1834. He might weU have been referring tqt^s scene ne^ Lapal^ m south when he 
d^cribed a characteristic view as ” irregultfchains of hillsinottled with patches of snow, 
deep 3reU0vri^brgreen valleys, and arms of the sea intersecting the land.” 



B.X.A. 


TREE-SHADED ROAD IN AMERICA'S FARTHEST SOUTH 

Tima del Fuego is not so inhospitable as it appears at tot, nor is its climate quite as severe 
as its earliest explorers statea. In the noHh are wide plains like those of Patagonia, 
where sheep and cattle are reared ; elsewhere enormous forests make lumbering profitable. 
Hiis road through the beech woods looks like a planted avenue. 
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SUPERSTITIOUS YAHGAN MAKING A CHARM 

The Yahgans of Tierra del Fuego are very different from the 
Onas ^see page 2349). for they are often under five feet 
in height. They are a more debased people, are very 
superstitious and lead lives of extraordinary hardship. 


few of their children survive. Attempts 
have been made to civilize them, but as 
soon as they are brought under a roof 
and put into civilized garb, they die, being 
especially liable to catch consumption and 
pneumonia. 

Strangely enough, although the different 
tribes lead similar lilies, they do not have 
the same language; but in each case it 
is hoarse and guttural, and they have an 
uncanny way of speaking to eadh other 
without making a sound. They used to 
build their canoes without tools, burning 
a tree down to a single plank and 
scraping off the charred ed^ with a 
sharp shell, 
axes now. 


means of signalling, and this 
smoke caused the discoverers 
of the island to call it the 
“ Land of Fire.*' 

At one time the only garment 
the Fuegians wore was a 
square mantle made of seal 
skins or sea-otter fur ; but 
nowadays they dress in all 
sorts of odds and ends — shawls, 
pieces of blanket and ragged 
jerseys, evidences of their 
dealings with white men. Like 
the Patagonians, they are fond 
of ornaments, though theirs 
are mostly of shell and bone, 
while the Patagonians love 
trinkets of silver. 

The Patagonians are super- 
stitious and have their own 
primitive religious beliefs, but 
the Indians of Tierra del 
Fuego have no religion, and 
only know an overwhelming 
fear of the forces of Nature. 
One of the lowest races on 
earth, they seem to be bereft 
of idealism, ambition and all 
domestic instincts, even of 
affection for tlieir young. The 
children have never learned 
to play ; they are pretty, as 
babies, with eyes as blue as 
a kittens, but they soon 
develop grave, earnest count- 
enances like their elders, and their teeth, 
so fine in youth, decay early. 

Only when they gather round a fire 
do they forget, in its cheerful glow, the 
endless struggle they have to live, and the 
damp discomfort of their daily lives. Their 
numbers dwindle every year, and pre- 
sently both the island of Tierra del Fuego 
and Patagonia will be occupied entirely 
by white people. But that network of 
smaUer mountainous islands will be of no 
use to anybody and will remain silent 
and desolate, haunted by the memory of 
vanished sea-birds and of poor savages 


who could not grow up with the world. 
Some of them, however, us^«.^d so faded away into that yesterday to 
The, spoke of a fire is their which they really belongecL 
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A Britain of the Southern Seas 

NEW ZEALAND’S SUNNY ISLES AND PATRIOTIC PEOPLE 


The great Dutch sailor Tasman discovered the islands of New Zealand 
in 1642, and gave them their name ; but these lands of the South Pacific 
are more akin to Britain than to the Netherlands. In mountain, lake and 
valley, the scenery is very like that of the north of England and Scotland, and 
the New Zealanders, who are chiefty Scottish in their origin, are even more 
patriotically British than the inhabitants of Britain tnemselves. 'V^en 
comparing New Zealand with Britain, we must not for^t that it does not 
suffer from sudden changes of temperature ; that it is mu( 3 ) sunnier ; and that 
there is no ** Black Country." In an earlier chapter we read about the 
Maoris, who were the inhabitants of the islands wnen the first white men 
arrived ; here wo shall read of the white New Zealanders and of how they 
live in the beautiful land of " The Long White Cloud." 


I N 1642 the great Dutch navigator 
Abel Jansen Tasman discovered 
New Zealand, and in the eighteenth 
century it was visited several times by 
the adventurous explorer Captain Cook. 
The first attempt at colonization was 
made in 1825, but it was unsuccessful. 
Whaling stations, however, were cstab- 
li.shed at .several places on the coast. 

In 1840 the town of Wellington was 
founded on North Island, and thus began 
another British colony. After many 
hardships and disappointments, the great 
promise of this new land was recognized, 
and it was administered at first as jmrt 
of the Australian colony of New South 
Wales. It later became a .separate 
colony, and in 1907 its designation was 
changed to the Dominion of New Zealand. 

The two main Islands of New Zealand 
are situated in the South Pacific, 
twelve hundred miles south-east of the 
Australian continent. Together they are 
slightly smaller than Great Britain and 
Ireland, but, although so small. New 
Zealand’s power and influence extend far 
beyond her own shores, for she governs 
or has part share in the control of islands 
and seas extending almost from the 
Equator to the Antarctic regions. 

Sport for Fisher and Hunter 

It is doubtful if any country in the 
world possesses such lovely and varied 
scenery within such a limited area, and 
this wonderful scenery, together with good 
hunting and fishing, brings to New Zealand 
tourists and sportsmen in increasing 


numbers each year. The rivers are large 
and swift, and in marly ])laces they have 
carved deep beds out of the rocky surface, 
making gorges of wild beauty. One 
river, the Waikato, in North Island, is 
220 miles in length, and the Clutha River 
in the South Island is also more than 200 
miles long. 

Beautiful Mountaim and Forests 

South Island is more mountainous than 
North Island, and the long chain of the 
Southern Alps, which runs down its entire 
length, has an immense numlicr of rugged 
and lofty peaks and ridges. The slofx's 
of the Alps are covered with beautiful 
forests, which reach nearly to the snow- 
line, and it is to the grandeur of these 
forest-clad, snow-capixid iK?aks that New 
Zi?aland owes much of its magnificent 
scener}^ The climate of New Zealand, 
although healthier, is not unlike that of 
Great Britain, which is rather surprising 
when one considers that New Zealand is 
nearly a thousand miles in length, and 
has many high mountain chains in- 
fluencing its climate. 

Not counting the Maoris, the original 
inhabitants, who are dealt with in an 
earlier chapter, there are very few jjeoplc 
in the whole of New Zealand who are not 
British by birth or of British parentage. 
Visitors to the Dominion often think that 
the people are more truly British than 
their cousins of the Motherland. All 
New Zealanders think of Britain as 
•‘Home," though they may never have 
seen the Mother Country ; and the ditps 
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ISHERMEN CAPTURING WHALES THAT HAVE BEEN STRANDED UPON THE SHORE OF KAIPARA HARBOUi 
species of small whale that is know'n locally as black fish frequents excellent whale trap. Xew Zealand is noted for its fishing. Salmon and 
le waters off the coast of New Zealand. They often swim so close trout may be taken in the rivers and lakes (see page 900) and the deep 
> the beach that the outgoing tide leaves them stranded. Kaipara sea fishing for king>fish, sword-fish and marko sharks is unrivalled 

i« an inl^f rkf VrirfK felanrl anri itc chAlvnncr <hnr4» an Thn trmif in T nko \Vaka.tinii ran onlv be taken bv means of a net. 




MONSTER KAURI PINE CRASHING TO THE GROUND 
Kauri pines are the finest of (be pine family and are pecnliar to New Zealand. They often 
ffow to a height of one hundied feet, and certain trees have been known to be tliirty«five 
feet round the trunk. As it takes about three hundred years for a Kauri to amin a 
diameter of five feet, such giants must be very, very old. 
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FALLEN GIANTS BEING HAULED TO A SAW-MILL BY SEVEN YOKE OP OXEN 
Many oxen are required to haul the loads of Kauri pine during their exported annually. Most of the trees of New Zealand are hardwood 
journey to tlie saw-mill. The wood is a rich amber shade and takes a and their timber is of great commercial value. The forests, how 
fine polish. It is used for boat-building, furniture, doors and window- ever, were being cut down so rapidly and wastefuUy that a Forestry 
sashes. The resin is extremely valuable and large quantities are Department had to be created to control the lumber industry. 



LOADING CUT STALKS OF THE NEW ZEALAND FLAX*'“‘'"“"* 
riiormium tenax, a species of flax, is found only in New Zealand and the Norfolk 
Islands. The plant is mo.st useful to the settlors, for from it they obtain excellent material 
for making string and rope, A large industry has been established for preparing the 
fibre for home use and for export. The Maoris used it tor many purposes. 

which trade between New Zealand and Fine, wide and straight roads make 

Great Britain are generally known as motoring a delight, and the cinemas, 

the " Home boats." theatres and hotels rank with the best in 

Although intensely loyal to the British liuropc. Every Nc“w Zealander, by cable. 

Crown, the New Zealander loves his own wireless, books and pa|x;rs, keeps himself 

country passionately, and if he leaves it, in constant touch with the world’s pro- 
be always, after a time, longs to come gross, and jmticularly with that of the 

back to his islands in the South Pacific. British Empire. 

He can never forget the dear air,.^autiful The Dominion of New Zealand is 
forests and the blue, white and green usually regarded as consisting of two islands 

mountains of his homeland. — the North and the South — although more 

New Zealand's four largest dtics are properly it includes also the small Stewart 

Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch and Island, and for all practical purposes 

Dunedin, and they are cities that well several others. The two chief islands are 

illustrate the high state of prosperity and divided into provinces, of which Auckland 

dvilization to which the country has is the most northerly. Owing to native 

attained since the days of the old whaling wars and the nature of the country, this 

stations. In these centres we shall find province at one time was not so well- 

the most modem systems of water-supply ^veloped as the others, but now fine 

and electric-lighting, electric trams and roads and railwa)rs run to the very north 

up-to-date motor-buses. Beautiful and through lovely orchards and vineyards, 

stately public buildings have been erected, where oranges, limes, olives, grapes and 

and well-laid-out parks and gardens give the more humble apples and pears flourish, 

an air of etomd fireshness to the dties. In this province are the gigantic trees 
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ONE OF THE GEYSERS AT WHAKAREWAREWA IN NORTH ISLAND 
Whakarewarewa is a scene of volcanic activity near I^ke Rotomahaaa. There are many 
geysers here, and some of them eject huge columns of water at fixed intervals with the 
regularity of clockwork. The wonderful Waimgangu geyser, which is also near Lake 
Hotomahana. has discharged a column of water and mud more than one thousand feet higli. 


known as the Kauri pines, from which 
varnish and gum arc obtained. Auckland, 
the capital of the province, is the largest 
city in New Zealand and is blessed with a 
beautiful and large harbour, where stately 
sailing ships and liners can anchor. 

On the west of North Island is the 
Taranaki province, where are found many 
of the best and most up-to-date dairy 
farms in the Dominion. Butter and 
farm produce are exported from the fine 
town and port of New Plymouth. In 
the extreme south of North Island 
is the city of Wellington, capital of the 
Dominion and the seat of government. 
Wellington faces the strait dividing the 
two islands and is^thc outlet for all the 
varied produce of Wellington province. 
A service of steamers connects^' the two 
islands, and these ferry-steamers, which 
run from Wellington to Nelson md 
Picton, are some of the most luxurious 
and up-to-date in the world. 

Christchurch, a city buUt on a plai^ 
in South Island, is rapidly becoming tfie 
principal manuiSi^aija^ town of New 


Zealand. From Christchurch we pass, 
by the Grand Trunk Railway, through 
the great cereal growing and sheep- 
grazing plains of Canterbury, and from the 
windows of the train we can see vast 
flocks of the finest sheep in the world. 

The chief sources of wealth in New Zea- 
land are agriculture and stock-breeding, 
and the New Zealand farmers are fine and 
healthy men. Because of the varieties 
of' soil and climate, the country is able to 
produce nearly all kinds of vegetables 
and fruit, from mangold wurzels to grapes 
and oranges. It also produces an im- 
mense amount of fine wheat and, as land 
is still cheap and plentiful, newcomers 
from the Mother Country are still wanted 
to help cultivate the land. Though the 
New ^aland Government is not able to 
give land to immigrants quite free of 
charge, it helps them with grants of money 
and free advice. 

To-day the Dominion is one of the chief 
sources of supply of important foodstuffs 
for Great Britain. Butter, cheese and 


frozen meat fill the holds of the cargo 
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STEAM ISSUING PROM THE DRAGON’S MOUTH, NORTH ISLAND 

The Draffon's Mouth is one of the many fumaroles in the thermal region of North Island. 
This regmn was a Maori centre and stronghold long before New Zealand was coloiitsed 
by white men and, as we can see in pages 492 and 493^ the Maoris still im the hot springs 
for cooking and bathing as they have done for centuries. 
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iliidi of the scenery both in North and South Island is very beautiful. Nowhere is thwc 
rlackof ratn» and on South Island we stand in a grove of palms and see the peaks 
he Southern Alps, some of which are clad in eternal snow. On the south coast 
of South Iskifid are wonderful fjords that rival in beauty those of Norway. 
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HOAD THROUOH THE DAN O’CCNNELL RANOB IN SOUTH ISLAND 

Mot far from Queenstown, which stands beside the beautiful Lake Wakatipn, this toad 
has been .cut along the side of a precipitons mountain. From the road the navdlen can 
look down upon the valley ouny hundreds of feet below. South Island is the most 
mountainous portion <d Mew Zealand ; railway and road construction is therefore difi^lt. 
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SIMPLE HOME OP A SETTLER IN AN UNDEVELOPED LAND 
At first the settler's home is usually a neat, wooden bungalow having a corrugated iron 
roof and two or three rooms. As ihore land is cleared and his crops become larger, so he 
may provide liimsclf with a bigger home. Though the population of New Zealand is very 
scattered, nearly all the settlers have neighbours within a reasonable distance. 

boats bound for thi; Mother Country. In nearly every butclicr's .shop in Eng- 
From the oarlie.st days the sturdy pioneer land can be seen the sign " Prime Canter- 

settlers have been keenly interested bury Lamb," which means that the butcher 

in the breeding of sheep and cattle is selling mutton which was fattened on 

of the finest types. Now, as we read the luxurious grass of this distant plain 

in the chapter " Shepherds and Their of New Zealand. The New Zealanders 

Flocks,’* sheep-breeding has grown to take full advantage of the wonderful 

be one of the chief industries of the cold-storage system of trans|x>rt, which 

New Zealander. A strict Government ensures that when the produce is unloaded 

ins])ection of stock always keeps^ the in London it is as fresh as on the day it 

quality of the meat for export up to was packed in New Zealand, 
a high standard. The poultry industry has been growing 

I Most of the cattje'are to be found in steadily, and many an egg is eaten in 

North Island, and on the east side of Britain which was laid in New Zealand. 

South Island is the vast Canterbury Plain, The fanners all co-operate to maintain 

over 150 miles long and 40 miles broad, a fair and steady price for their goods, 

which is one huge grazing-ground for and the Government does all it can to 

sheep. Here we. may see some of the most help the formers. 

up-to-date and interesting sheep-farms Labour is fairly cheap, and wonderful 
in the world. All the year round there is modem agricultural implements do much 

something interesting to see — lambingj^,, of the hard work. The cows on very 

' dipping and shearing, or the weighing and many farms are milked by means of elab- 

cording of thp thid^'^Qeeces. orate hygienic, labour-saving machinery. 





A BRITAIN OF THE SOUTHERN SEAS 


II we go into a cowshed in New 
Zealand we shall be pleasantly surprised 
to see how remarkably dean all the walls 
and floors are kept, some even being lined 
with white tiles like a bath-room. 

Not only does New Zealand send us 
food, but it also bu}^ from us those artides 
which it docs not produce in sufficient 
quantities for its own needs, .such as 
motors, electrical machinery, cotton goods, 
clothes, sugar, tea and cigarettes. This 
arrangement benefits the Mother Country 
both ways, as well as helping New Zealand. 
People who have worked out the exact 
export and import figures say that each 
person living in New Zealand buys nearly 
nineteen pounds* worth of British goods 
every year. 

New Zi^aland is a country with vast 
natural resources. For instance, millions 
of acres arc covered with huge forests 
containing valuable timber. The State 
Forest Service looks after the trees and 
secs that new ones arc always being 
planted in order that the supply of 
timber may be maintained. The New 
Zealand lumberers are so quick and skilful 
in cutting down huge trees that visitors 
watch them working in the forests with 


amazement and admiration. Land in 
some of the lumber regions is so valuable 
that it is worth more than £$oo an acre. 

One of the most valuable possessions 
of the Dominion is the wondedul supply 
of hydraulic power available from the 
rivers. This is utilized to generate 
electricity for lighting and cooking. This 
method of using water power is termed 
** hydro-electric,*' and it is thought that 
in a few years New Zealand will lead the 
world in this S3rstcm of power production, 
for the conditions arc ideal for building 
vast power-stations. 

The hilly and mountainous nature of a 
large part of New Zealand has a great 
effect on the rainfall and, therefore, on 
agriculture. About one-tenth of North 
Island is mountainous, but it is to South 
Island that we must go to .sec the really 
high mountains. The rocky backlx)nc 
of the Southern Alps has huge peaks. One, 
Mount Cook, or Aorangi — " The Sky 
Piercer *' of the Maoris — ^is more than 
twelve thousand feet high. 

Except for flat expanses here and 
there, the whole country is rolling and 
undulating and is covered with .splendid 
forests. Much of the less useful timber is 



OOLD-DREDOE IN' OPERATION NEAR HOKITIKA IN SOUTH ISLAND 
Gold was discovered on the west coast of South Island in 1864, and the district of West* 
land, in which Hokitika is situated, is one of the most important gold-minins atm in 
the iaUmd. The diedge is operated by electricity, the power being |«»«»ted at Lake 
KfluaierL The largest mine of zhe Dominim is at Waiki, Nortb Island. 
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BUSH*BORDER£D SECTION OF THE OLD NORTH ROAD, NORTH ISLAND 


Before the coming of the railways the North Road was one of the main highways on 
North Island, bnt now it is little used by heav>‘ vehicles and has degenerated into a 
narrow track, that is in danger of being edhljpletely obscured by the encroaching bush. 
In the moie remote dimcts of New Zealand many of the roads are very rough. 
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BEAUTIFUL TREE FERNS OROWINO IN THE BUSH, SOUTH ISLAND 

New Zealand has been called a " Land of Ferns ** owing to the numerous species to be 
found there. The topmost fronds of the graceful tree fern may be from twenty*eight to 
forty feet above the ground and reveal beautiful shades of green, brown, gold and silver. 
Giant txees, delicate mosses and flowering shrubs add to the beauty of the bush. 
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YOUNG SHEPHERDS URGING THEIR FLOCK ACROSS A STREAM 
Children in New Zealand become self-reliant at an earlv age, and it is not an uncommon 
^ng to see a flock of sheep being herded along a track by a boy. The young shepherd 
in the foreground is riding with bare legs and his feet scaicdy reach the stirrups : but he 
could probably ride a horse bareback as soon as be could walk. 
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A BRITAIN OF THE SOUTHERN SEAS 


being cleared to make grassland for sheep 
and cattle. The clearing of a tract of land 
is very interesting. The big trees are 
killed by being ** ring-barked," a complete 
circle being cut through the outer and inner 
bark so that the sap is unable to rise and 
nourish the tree. Smaller trees and bushes 
are cut down and burnt, the ashes serving 
as a dressing for the grass, which is sown 
by the settlers. 

Happy Outdoor Life of the Children 

Children grow up strong and healthy 
;n New Zealand, because they lead out- 
door lives. They have good schools, 
also, which are assisted by the State. No 
one need be ignorant, because many of 
the best schools are quite free, and clever 
boys can win scholarships which will 
enable them to go to the New Zealand 
University, which corresponds to the 
Oxford and Cambridge universities. 

The New Zealanders endeavour to make 
the children as strong and healthy as 
ix)s.sible. There is a regular medical 
insix'ction, and some scliools have a 
dental service which sees that the teeth 
of the pupils are kept clean. Games and 
physical drill play a great part in the 
day's programme at all schools. 

One of the most amazing and interesting 
features of New Zealand is what is known 
as the tliermal district, where there are 
volcanic mountains, gev'sers and boiling 
s])rings. The heart of this strange region 
is Kotorua. The district is a strip of 
table-land more than i,ooo feet above 
sea-level, 150 miles in length and 20 
ibiles wide. It is scattered throughout with 
volcanic mountains and dotted with lakes 
and s]X)Uting geysers, thousands of boiling 
springs and pools of water and mud. 

Where the Earth Quakes and Pools Boil 

It is possible to spend wedcs exploring 
regions where the ground rumbles and 
quakes under foot, and where geysers of 
water or mud shoot huge colunuis of 
Steaming liquid into the air, sending 
clouds of vapour rolling over the roc|E;s. 
Some of the pools are ice-cold and otfiers 
are boiling hotv*^^ . 


Rotorua is the central spa. whither 
patients come to bathe in the immense 
variety of mineral waters. A strange 
feature of this wonderful district is. the 
vegetation, which grows unharmed by the 
strong chemical vapours a^d hot water. 
There are hills and valleys covered with 
flowers and trees, fern glades and gorges. 

Leaving the strange Rotorua district, 
we might visit the mountains — mountains 
which resemble those of Switzerland and 
which are almost as popular among 
mountaineers. One peak in North Island, 
Egmont, is as stately and beautiful as 
Japan's lovely Fujiyama. In contrast with 
the mountains, there are rolling, grassy 
downs like tho c of England, and aroujid 
the coast arc Ix'autiful holiday resorts 
which are nearly always filled with holiday- 
makers, who swim and bask in the sun 
while the children play on the Ix^aches. 

The chief pastimes of the New 
Zealanders are hunting and fishing. Game 
is abundant in many parts. Deer of 
various kinds have been introduced and 
are acclimatising. No otlier country 
offers such fine trout fishing as New 
Zealand, the lakes and rivers having been 
stcKked with this fi.sh. The sea aJ.so 
provides plenty of .sport for rod and line, 
and here huge swordfish, kingfish and 
marko sharks provide excitement. 

Hard Work^ Games and Prosperity 

Although the New Zealander is very 
hard-working, spare moments are spent 
out of doors, and the young men excel 
at games which are typic^y British. 
Rugby is the national spbrt, and the 
famous " All Blacks " and Maori teams 
which have visited Great Bjritam have 
exhibited exceptional skill. Association 
football, hockey, tennis, cricket, rowing, 
polo, golf, bowls, lacrosse afld, in fact, all 
the British games are played with zest. 

There is always something interesting 
and new to see in this great little country. 
New Zealand is a wonderful land with un- 
limited resources and could support nine 
more persons to every one of its present 
inhabitants, so that it offers splendid 
opportunities to those who go there. 
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FROM TOT PARTHENON^.the temple of Athene, winch in situated jupon Uie simimitof 
the Acropolis, ye canjodk down upon modern Athens. The temple was bunt between 447 and 
430 B.C., and IS the most perfect monument of ancient Greelc art. It femain^ almost 
intact until 1687, when it wds aeriously damagcil by tlic explosion of a powder 
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Where Beauty Reigns, in 'Ruins 

ATHENS AND ITS VESTIGES OF ‘'A GLORIOUS PAST 


In ancient times Athens was the mast famous of the cities of Greece, and to-day 
it is the capitiil of the nuKlern state tliat bears the ancient name of Greece, 
but its glur>^ lies mainly in the past. From the marble iliina of the l^rthenon, 
which crowns the Acropolis hill, we lcH»k down ttpoiv.ihe* building of the 
mcxlem city, and sigh for the Ivauty that has bt*en tolhe wond in the 
destruction of the ancient buildings of Athens. Yet lovors of art and students 
of history will find in the city a source of endless joy, and ev*en the ordinary 
visitor can hardly fail to l)e fascinated by this pleasant city and its fine situation, 
which has l)i*en said to rival that of Naples. 


TE could, if we so desired, travel all 
tlic way to Athens by train, 
jolting into a vast inodorn station 
at the end of our journey in so common- 
jdace a manner that we should lind it 
exceedingly difficult to believe ourselves 
actually in the famous city whose history 
is as glorious as that of the greati*st 
empire. But let us rather make part of 
tlie journey in a steamer, which we shall 
imagine is now churning through the 
bright blue waters of the Saronic Gulf. 
We pass a tiny green islet crowned with 
the ruins of an ancient temple ; beyond is 
Mount Hymettus, whence, long ago, 
honey was brought to the Athenian 
market — honey so fragrant that [K)ets 
wrote in j^raise of it. 

I.et us keep our e\'es fixed on tlit' land, 
for presently we sec in the distance, across 
dull green trees, the ivory-tinti‘d pillars of 
the Parthenon standing on the huge, flat 
rock of tlic Acropolis. At its base are 
the w’hite buildings of the modern city of 
Athens. Before long, our ship is in the 
harbour of the Piraeus, the port |:jf Athens, 
and wc are n*ady to disembark. 

Modern Ships of Ancient Pattern 

Much that wc sec is modern and 
familiar ; there arc steamboats and tugs, 
wharves and warehouses, for the Piraeus 
is itself a large and bustling town. Many 
of the ships moored to the quays arc small, 
gaudily painted boats with large sails. 
These remind us that, in about 500 n.c., 
ships of much the same type traded with 
the Piraeus, for by that time it was 
already the port of Athens. 

But we cannot delay any longer by the 
waterside, for a train is waiting to take us 


to Athens — a distance of about five miles. 
We might go by road in a motor or horse- 
carriage, but if we did so we should be 
smothtTfd in the dust that lies thick 
everx'where. Before wt' have been many 
days in .\lhens we .shall have had plenty 
of ex[H‘rience of dust, and shall realize 
why there are so many prospn^rous boot- 
blacks plying tlieir trade in the streets. 

The Threshold of the Near East 

The modern Athenians are not very 
different in appearance from the inhabit- 
ants of any otIuT great city in wn^stern 
or southern liuropo. Their clotlu*s are 
lighter, of ct^nrse, and their hats are 
generally broad brimmed. But the short, 
voluminous kilts that constitute the 
Cinrk national cln'ss (.sei* pag(? 2387) are 
not commonly worn by the Atlicnian men, 
exct'pt iMThai)s on feast-days and by .some 
soldiers, for whom they arc part of the 
regimental uniform. A fez may be seen 
occasioruilly and serves to remind us that 
we arc on the threshold of the Near Kast. 
So do the many hawkers of sweetmeats, 
lloHHTs and an cmdless variety of cheaji 
wares, who try to obtain our custom. 

Thi> Oriental atmosphere is esiK‘ciallv 
noticeable in the meaner streets. Here 
wc may sec tinsmiths, cobblers and black- 
smiths at work in their bm)ths or in the 
of>en air. Ccxiksliops abound, the food 
often being prepared in the street. These 
establishments arc very jxipular. and 
when a Greek from some country district 
visits Athens, he docs not usually stay at a 
hotel, but at a lodging-house that supplies 
him only with sleeping accommodation, 
for he prefers to buy hi.s meals at the most 
attractive cookshop. 
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HADRIANS ARCH stands close to Amalia Boulevard and was built by the Roman 
Emperor Hadrian, who did much to boaMfy Athens. He added a new quarter to the 
city, at the entxance of which 'stood this arch. In the distance can be seen the Acropolis 
and sotM the columns of the Parthenon rising above the bastion. 
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GRACEFUL FIGURES support the roof of a portico on the south wall of the Erechtheion, 
a buildiu which containedp among other thingSp the shrine of Athens' guardian goddess--- 
Athene Fblias. ne Hrechtheion has been put to varied uses* having been a Christian 
church and a Turkish harem* The man on the steps is a Greek soldier in full-dress uniform* 
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One of tlio l)cst-i)rest*r\e«l remains of the ancient ('ireek world, this temple stood 
on the west of the old Athenian niarket>nlace. Jl has come to be known aa the 
Theseion because some of its sculptures illustrate exploits of Tlieseus. During the 
Middle Ages it was used as a chaficl, which explains its excellent state of preservation. 


In the more pros|ic?rou.s districts we find 
splendid stores and liandstHUe oHi('<\s, flats 
and mansions. The streets an* lined with 
trees unfamiliar to the Westerner, and 
there is an abundance of excelh'iit cab's. 
To them tin- Athenians flock to discuss the 
latest political news and to argue inter- 
minably over affairs of stati*. 

As might be expected in a city .so full 
of remains of the past, there arr exceed- 
ingly interesting collections of antiquities 
in Athens. Many glorious works of art 
arc to be seen in the Acrojxilis Museum, 
and the National Archa(*ological Museum 
is a vast treasure-house of all that 
throws light upon the ancient history 
of Greece. 

It must not be thought that where 
learning is concerned Athens is always 
looking back to vanished glories. It is 
not only the capital of Greece and the 
seat of government, but it is also the 
national centre of education. A walk along 
University Street will soon convince us 


that the modern Athenians have a love 
for culture and are certainly progrcjssivc. 

Their gcMxl taste, too, is shown in 
llic architecture of the Academy of 
Scii'iice — a really noble building of classical 
plan. This institution doi!S all in 
its powcT to encourage scientific studies 
in (in^ece. Very differ(?nt in outward 
ap|>earance is the University, which is 
gaudy in the bright sunlight and not at 
all in harmony with its surroundings. 

Some of the schoolboys are educated 
tor the Church, and those wc easily 
recognize, for they look very like young 
monks. Their hair is long, but is usually 
bunched under their hats. 

As we stroll past the schools and 
colleges of modern Athens, we remember 
that the city was famous for its learn- 
ing more than four hundred years 
before Christ. Here the great philosopher 
Socrates taught. Here, too, bis most 
famous pupil, Plato, also a teacher of 
philosophy and one of the most profound 
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BENEATH THE ACROPOLIS are tlie ruins of the Odeion, where the Athenian pIa)rgoers 
^thered to witness dramatic performanceef ■ ‘ In the building, which was erected by Hemes 
Atticus, a w^lthv Athenian, there was accommodation lor 5,000 spectator, the seats 
rising in aemlrCircm' vp tbe side of the Acropolis. It was once roofed with cedar wood. 
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In the left background are the Prop>daea, the ceremonial approach to the AcropoUs, or 
Citadel Hill, whiw was both a fortress and a relimous centre. The Acropolis contained 
the olive tree of Athene and the salt spring of Poseidon, which were said to have been 
produced by those two deities as tokens in their contest for the guardianship of the lii]id« 
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ROASTING MUTTON BY THE ROADSIDE IN THE CITY OF ATHENS 

Roast mutton is one of the favourite dislies of the Greeks, and when walkiuR throuRh 
the streets of Atiiens we may sometimes see joints lasing cookeil in the ojicn air. Cafi-s 
are very numerous and seehi to be crowtlcci at all hours of the day and night. The 
men meet their friends there to argue interminably and heatedly aliout politics. 

thinkers that the world has known, 1^34, when Atliens became the capital 
established his school, the Academy, of united Greece, it was little more than a 
early in the fourth century n.c. hamlet standing amidst glorious ruins. 

But the history of Athens is not Despite all that has been done in modem 
altogether a recortl of jvace and the times to make Athens a great city, these 
advance of enlightenment. Time has remains are still its most impressive 
not been the only destroyer of the feature. Let us climb the Acropolis to 
splendours of ancient days. The Persians the Parthenon, a ruined temple of the 
took and sacked flic city in 480 b.c, goddess .\thcne. Wc can easily imagine 
It was rebuilt, however, and many of the how majestic it must have l)cen when it 
fine temples whose ruins we can ^'e to-day was imstained by the weather and gleamed 
were subsequently erected. Although with painted decorations, when all its 
Athens was occupied by the Romans carvings were perfect and its pillars of 
after their conquest of Greece in 146 b.'c., marble were white and unchipped, and 
they did not prove destructive. It was when, above all, the huge ivory and gold 
after the capture of the city by the Turks statue of the goddess stood in its place, 
in 1456 that most damage was done, muoif' But the statue is gone ; much of the 
of it, regrettably. ^ by. Greek guns. In sculpture has been broken or removed 
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MODERN ATHENIAN BEFORE THE ANCIENT ARCH OF HADRIAN 
Dressed in the gorgeous national costume of the* Greeks, this Athenian poses before the 
arch tliat has seen Athens d^Phne from its former greatness. The citizens of Athens are 
intensely proud of their city and maintain that in beauty of situation it rivals Naples# 
with its famous bay. Athens became the capital of Greece in. 1834. 
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AROUND THE PARTHENON lie shattered columns and weather*wom stones, each 
oi which could tell a romantic story of the vanished glory of ancient Athens. In the 
central aisle of the Parthenon is a space paved with dark-coloured stone, on which Cormerly 
stood a famous gold and ivory statue of Athene^ which was 42^ in height. 

zm 


KNTRANCE TO THE MAGNIFICENT STADIUM AT ATHENS 
At the* foot of Mount Ardettus is tlic huge Stadium which was originally built by Hcrodes 
Atticus. It was rcstoro<l in white marble for the Olympic tiames of i8y0. Sports and 
gymnastic displays are frequently held here, which proves that modern Athenians, like 
the citi7cns of old. are aware of the value of plivsical fitness m tlie voiith of the nation. 



Athens was captured by the Turks in 1436, and this mosque is a relic of Moslem rule 
in Greece. It is now used as a museuiiN*^ The building was erected in the eighteenth 
century and column was removed from the temple of Zeus to aid its construction. 
The Turks used the Parthenon as a mosque and added a minaret to it 
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WHERE hEAUTY REIGNS IN RUINS 


to museums ; and the pillars have suffered 
from bombardments. Yet even ^ to-day 
the plan of the building, the height and 
s>Tnmctry of its columns and the power 
and beauty of such of its reliefs as remain, 
convoy an impression of incomparable 
magnificence. It is a most inspiring 
illustration of the spirit of ancient Athens. 

The Parthenon was the holiest shrine 
in the city, but not by any means the 
only splendid one. On the Acropi^lis 
are ako the remains of the Ercchtheion, 
a vor\' wonderful temple containing 
beautiful statuary ; and to the south of 
the Propylaea, the ceremonial approach 
to the Acrojiolis, is an exquisite ruined 
temple to Athene Nike. 

Marvels of Artistic Craftsmanship 

From the hill we can see the Tlieseion, 
which is probably the best presiTved 
ancient tem[>le in all Greece. Its form 
shows that the Theseion was planned by 
an architect r)f great genius, whose every 
thouglit was concentrated ujion making 
the building a masterpiece of art. Great 
sculptors executed the vivid carvings 
that adorn it ; and each one of the 
craftsmen, too, who laboured on its marble 
I)illars, now shining like gold in the sun- 
light. must have been something of an 
artist. Altogether, if we are willing to 
learn, the Theseion can teach us im^rc 
about Greek art in a da}’ than all the text- 
books that were ever written, for it is 
the result of an endeavour to erect a 
temple w'hosc every detail should be 
ideally l^eautiful. '• 

From the Acrojxrfis we also notice tlie 
fifteen tall columns of the temple of the 
Ol>inpian Zeus that are .still standing. 
Later in date than the Parthenon or the 
Tlieseion, which are almost contemporary, 
it was one of the largest Greek temples 
ever built. According to a legend, it 
stands, on the spot where the waters of 
the Flood disappeared into the earth. 

Other remains tell us something of the 
different aspects of ancient Athenian life. 
There is the Stadium, for example, in 
which athletic contests were held ; and 
it is interesting to remember that it was 


here that the Olympic games were held 
four years before the Great War. But. 
however jxipular the sports in the Stadium 
might be with the people of Athens, 
they were not nearly so important as the 
performances in the theatres. 

Two Theatres of Ancient Athens 

The modem Athenian, like most other 
pt'ople, goes to see plays mainly for 
amusement ; in ancient Athens, however, 
as in all Greek states, the drama had a 
religious significance. Plays were acted 
in honour of the god Dionysus, and this 
explains why the greatest theatre of 
ancient Atlnms is named the Dionysia. 

It lies at the liase of the Acropolis ; and 
we can still survey the ruined stage and 
vast, semi-circular " orchestra ** from one 
of the many tiers of seats. These are 
of limestoiuv -except the seals of honour, 
which are of marble, richly carvel). Hctc 
throngs of eager citizens watched the 
famous tragedies of Aeschylus, Sophocles 
and Euripides, which are now I’ujoyed 
throughout the civilized world, btung 
IHTformcd for the first time. W<‘ may 
visit another immense theatre, loo, the 
marble-built Odeion. 

A Monument to Forgotten Athenians 

As wc walk about the city we pass the 
Tower of the Winds, where oliservalions 
of the weather were made in ancient 
days. Not far away is the site of 
the Inner Kerameikos. where Athenian 
municipal affairs and much business were 
transacted. Beyond it, again, is the 
Street of the Tombs, once lined from end 
to end with monuments to the dead ; 
some magnificent examples still stand 
to-day, but alas I how few. Here we will 
leave Athens, with the tliought that if 
these commemorate private individuak, 
the city itself might considered as one 
vast monument commemorating all the 
forgotten Athenians, by whose aid so 
much beauty was created. Modem Athens, 
with its almost unrivalled position, is very 
charming, but when we think of this Gre^k 
city it u to the wonderful Athens of old 
that our thoughts turn. ^ 
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Borneo the Isle of Summer 

ITS FOREST-FOLK AND HEAD-HUNTING DAYAKS 

In an earlier chapter. ** The Mon of the we visited Borneo to 

learn about tlic wonderful blow- pipes usetl by the natives. In these mges 
we shall re-visit the island, this time to inquire about its tnterc*sting inhabitants 
and their wa>*s of life. Until within conq>arativcly rcctnit times. Borneo was 
regarded by many pci>ple as the home of " wild men " — the head -hunting 
Dayaks — and as an altogether unple.iMant place. But the bad old days of 
piracy and head -hunting have almost passtnl. and the wise rule of the British 
and I)utch. and of the British raja of the indejiendent stale of Sarawak, has 
brought j)eacc and a considerable mca.sure of pros|ierity to this beautiful 
storehouse of Nature's treasures, where it is always summer. 


T here is no island in the world, 
with the exception, pi'rhaps, of 
New Guinea, that apjH‘als more 
strongly to the imagination than does the 
island of Borneo. It is a land of mystery 
and romance. Even in these days, when 
the darkest and most remote coriuTs of 
the earth have yielded up their secrets 
to explorers, there fire vast tracts of 
forest country in Borneo widch are quite 
unknown. British, Dutch and Malay 
settlements are situated round the coast, 
but the heart of the island is inhabited by 
savages who are very primitive and wild. 
It is susjK'Cted that some of them are 
cannibals, and most certainly many of 
them arc head-hunters. 

Borneo is a land of mystery iK'cansi^ 
there is so much still to be Icjirned about 
its people and its natural resourct^s. 
We know' that in its immense forests there 
are gutta-jKTcha and rublxT trees, coconut 
and sago palms, rattan canes and very 
valuable ironw'ood trees. It is rich, 
too, in orchids and all kinds of trojiical 
flowering plfints. In various (listricts 
there are coal, oil, gold, diamonds and 
other less important minerals. 

People a Land of Romance 

Borneo is a land of romance because of 
its history. Of the original peoples who 
inhabited the island we know very little. 
When, centuries ago, it was overrun by 
Malays, these native tribes were driven 
inland. They still live in the heart of 
the forests — ^the Kkmantans,. Munits, 
Kayans, Kenyahs and Punans — savages 
whose principal weapon is the blow-pi])e 
and whose chief ciccupations are hunting 


and fighluig. A sixth and very numerous 
|X‘uple of Borneo are the Ibans, or Sea 
I)ayaks. These' live on the lower reaches 
of the main rivers of Saraw’ak. but are 
also to be found in British North Borneo 
and the adjacent Dutch territory. 

White Sultans of Saratoak 

The most romantic part of the whole 
island is the state of Sarawak. It was 
in iS.iq that James Brooke, a young 
Englishman, saiknl in his yacht for 
the 1 '.astern Archiixlago. He liad Iwn 
attracted to the beautiful islands of those 
seas, and when lu; canu‘ to Borneo he 
determined to do something to restore 
order in that much Iroubh'd country. 

The Malay ruU* was one of dn'adful 
tyranny, and the island was in a state of 
rebellion since almost all the native tribes 
were fighling either against the Malays 
or against each other. The Sea DajMks 
esixrially w'ere engaged in piracy and 
head-hunting was prevalent, with the 
result that the |K)pu]ation of the island 
was in danger of being exterminated. 

Brooke seized th(? opixirtunity of assist- 
ing the Sultan of Brunei* 'Of which state 
Sarawak then formed a part — to suppress 
the rebels within that potentate's borders. 
He was highly suca^ssful in his efforts, 
and eventually he was appointed governor 
and raja of Sarawak. Both the Malays 
and the Dayaks constmted to serve peace- 
fully under him ; indeed, they refused to 
recognize any other ruler. 

Since that time Sarawak has been 
most ably governed by its white rulers* 
Piracy has .sapprc.ssed ; bead-hunting 
has almost ceased ; and many of the 
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ORNAMENTED GRANARY OF THE KLEMANTANS RAISED ON PILES 

rnder the name Klemantan arc groupe<l many closely allied Irilxis which are acatterod 
throughout Hornco. Large communal granaries in which I he harvested rice is stored 
are to be seen near their villages. Many of them are claUmitely decorated, and all are 
raised several feet alx>vc the ground sis a protection against fats and other animals. 

Dayaks live peaceably in their villages For the part, as we have indinited, 
and arc becoming thrifty agriculturists, the native |X)pulation is Malay. More 

Among the settlers in this province interesting as a matter of study are the 

mention must b<‘ made of the Chinese, .sav.agc races of the intc*rior. Most of 
large numbers of whom are traders. these tribes live in communities ruled by 

One of the largest islands in the woild. chiefs, but numbers of them wander about 

Borneo lies in the China Sea, in what is in the jungl(‘, living on wild fniils and the 

known as the Malay Archipelago. When fltsh of mUl animals. Being of different 
we think of Borneo we must imagine an races and sjK»aking languages that are 
island that is more than three fimes the unintelligible outside their own districts, 
size of Great Britain— an island of huge tlu\v are constantly making warfare Ujxm 
mountains that are almost entirely covered their neighbours. 

with dense forests. Tlie forests, indeed. In such a country as Bomeo, with its 
extend from the coast to the mountain- thou.sands of miles of forest and jungle, 
tops, except where clearings have been the jxjople of the interior are mainly 
made for cultivation. dependent for (heir living ui)on the wild 

If we look at a map we shall see that creatures found there, though sago Is 
Bomeo is situated north of Java. It is on cultivated in some places, just as rice 
the Equator, but the climate Ls surprisingly is widely grown in the more civilized 
healthy. It is always summer, the tern- districts. Fortunately for them, deer, 
perature only falling below sixty degrees wild pig. wild cattle and other animab 
in the hill country in the early mornings, arc plentiful. These arc snared in^ traps 
Sunshine Island is the name that has been or are brouglit down by a potson^ 
aptly given to it. dart from the blow-pipe, ^How this, 
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PEOPLE WHO DWELL IN THE TROPICAL FORESTS OK BORNEO 
The Piinans, a tribe of Malayan bloocl, inhabit the forests of central Hornco and, with 
the L-kits, are the most primitive of all the tribes. 'J'Jjev live in shollers of sticks and 
leaves, wherever f^amc and jungle fruits are plentiful. They lead a iioma^lic life and. 
unlike tile other inhabitants of the island, do not till the soil. 


indispensable weapon is made and used 
has been described in the chapter The 
Men of the Blow-Pipe." 

Monkeys, which are very numerous, 
are killed and eaten ; and here reference 
must be made to Borneo's distinctive 
wild animal — ^the orang utan. This great 
ape, whose name means literally man of 
the woods," grow^ to a height of over 
lour feet ; its hair is reddish in colour ; 
and the extraordinary length of its 
anns enables it to travel at a great 


pace by swinging itself from tree to tree. 
Elephants also are found, but only in 
North Borneo. 

Among the many interesting things to 
be seen in Borneo arc the " long-houses," 
the wooden buildings in which communi- 
ties generally dwell together. All the 
native tribes, with one cxceptiori, build 
tlu*se " long-houses." The Piinans, who 
wander from s])ot to spot, but usually 
inhabit the densest part of the jungle, do 
not lead any kind of village life. When 
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How 

W£LL-WORl^ TRACK THROUGH THE FOREST NEAR THE RIVER BARAM 


Rising in the Iran Mountains, the Baram River flou*s through Sarawak, a state under 
Britii^ protection. The greater part of the population of Borneo is settled along the 
banks of the rivers, so that the best '* roads ” arc to be found near the waterways. The 
trees with the straight, smooth tninks*aia tapans, which are the giants of the forest 
ot Borneo, many .of thorn being more than fifty feet in height. The forests contain 
aboot sixty Ictnda of timber whici; conld be used for commercial purposes. 



COOLIES CARRYING SACKS OF PEPPERCORNS TO A BARGE 
The soil of Borneo is very fertile and will p*ow almost any tropical product. The popper 
plant was introduced into the island from India, and lar^o quantities of pepper are 
produced in Sarawak ; but owing to a disease among the plants the supply is becoming 
smaller every year. The peppercorns are the dried fruit of the plant and are red. 



EFFICIENT MEANiS OF TRANSPORT ON A LARGE PEPPER ESTATE 


Pepper plants crow best in narrow, sheltered valle}^, where the damp soil has been 
fertilized with £llen leaves. Some of the estates are so large that light railways are 
needed to transport the sacks of peppercorns to tlie storehouses qukkly and easily^ 
Besides pepper, enormous quantities of sago are exported. 
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BORNEO THE ISLE OF SUMMER 


some of them have been induced to settle, 
they have only been able to construct the 
rudest of houses, a poor imitation of those 
of their neighbours. 

The “ long-houses of the various tribes 
differ only in size, in certain details of 
construction and in their decoration. 
One such house may be set up to accommo- 
date fifty people ; others will hold as 
many as three, and even five, hundred. 
A " long-house ** is built of wood and may 
be as much as four hundred yards in 
length, the structure being divided into a 
number of rooms in which separate families 
lodge. In pages 852 and 2396 we get 
excellent views of the interior of one of 
these communal homes, and in page 853 
we sec one under construction. 

In a Kayan ** Long^House ** 

If wc were to peep into one of the 
Kayan “ long-honsc rooms we should 
see that it was about twenty-five fet't 
wide, that it contained several alcoves, 
or sleeping-places, screened off at the sides, 
and that in the ci‘ntre of the mat-covered 
floor was a rough lirejdace made of a slab 
of clay in a wooden frame. For ventilation 
and light, a trapdoor is fixed in the roof, 
this being opened and closed at will. 

In addition to the family fireplaces, 
the tenants of a “ long-house ” have 
access to other tires that are kindled at 
intervals along the outer gallery. Some 
of these are kept continually alight. Over 
one of these communal fireplaces — usually 
that one near the chief’s quarters — is to 
be seen a row of heads, with various 
chitnns and war trophies. 

Head-hunting Dayaks of the Sea 

AU such native dwelling-houses are 
built along, or ne 3 r, the water. This is 
because rivers are the great highways 
of Borneo. There are no roads except 
in those coastal settlements where towfis 
have sprung up, and there are not 
even beaten tracks of any importance 
through the jungle. The ** long-houses *' 
are built upon piles because they thus offer 
better protection against marauding heitd^ 
hunters ; but the must be tall ones. 


for were the house not raised high from the 
ground, the sleeping inmates might be 
speared through the floor from below. 
We shall see that under the house are 
stored the boats that arc not in actual use. 
Here, too, will be some of the livestock 
of the village — pigs, dogs, goats and fowls 
— all of which add to the insanitary 
conditions of the place. 

Of the native peoples mentioned, the 
Sea Dayaks, or Ibans, are the best 
known to Europeans. This is mainly 
Ix'cause they arc numerous in Sarawak. 
Stouter in build than his land brothers, 
the Sea Dayak has well-proportioned 
limbs, his figure is neat and almost boyish, 
and he walks with an air that stamps him 
as a resolute fellow. Though he is not 
displeasing in countenance, his lii>s and 
teeth arc usually discoloured by the 
chewing of betel-nut. 

Tlu‘ Sea Dayak is lively in disposition, 
often boastful and excitable, and always 
talkative and cheerful. His chief charac- 
teristic, however, is his restlessness. The 
darker side of the picture presents him 
to us as quarrelsome and treacherous, 
with little liking for discipline and with 
little loyalty to his chiefs. He is, more- 
over, an inveterate head-hunter. 

Skilled Craftsmen and Brave Fighters 

The Kayans, who are found throughout 
central Borneo, arc a warlike people, but 
they are le.ss quarrelsome than the 
Dayaks. They excel above all things 
in various handicrafts, being skilled in 
smelting iron and in the manufacture of 
swords. The Kayans are protebJy the 
best boat -builders in the island, some of 
their decorative work on the boats and 
on* the paddles being very striking. Wc 
See an example of their skill in the carving 
in the left foreground of tlie photograph 
in page 852. 

Both the Kayans and the Kenyahs are 
fairer of skin than are the other tribes, 
and Iheir physique is perhaps finer. 
The Kenyahs have the reputation of being 
the most intelligent and courageous of all 
Borneo’s natives. Those Europeans who 
know them speak -highly of their pleasant 
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BRASS AND SILVER may not b« comfortable to wear, but they make this Dayak girj 
a most impressive person. Her comb is decorated With silver ornaments, and a belt of 
silver filigree is clasped about hdr^waist. ThWcorsedel is made of rattan hoops which ase 
ooiftpletely covered wi^ brass rings, and it w oman^ted with silver coins/ 
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OMEN-BIRDS 


CONSULTED 


OF BORNEO 


Among the people o< Borneo who have not adopted the Mahomedan religion, the omen- 
birds occupy a very important position. £)fch village has such birds, and the inhabitants 
attach much importance to them. ThS Carrion hawk is consulted before the sowing 
and harvesting the rice, ^d here a ipodel of it is to be seen on the top of a pole. 


.n' ' 
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SCANTILY-CLAD WARRIORS OP THE QUARRELSOME SEA OAYAKS 
Muscular and graceful, these young men belong to a tribe that is the most warlike in 
Borneo. Two of them have decorated their swords with tufts of human hair and all of 
them are wearing ivory armlets. The man on the right has a number of fibre wristlets* 
which were once used as currency. The Sea Dayaks are notorious for their treachery* 
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YOUNG IB ANS» or Sea Dayaks, certainly look fine in gala dress, and though the boys 

may not wear so much as tlieir sisters, their silver ornaments, scarlet and gold waist- 
cdoths, elaborate}^ ornamented swords and coloured turbans make them fit companions 
for the girls*', ythe jboy's costume looks much more comfortable than the g^l's. 




Bow 

FATHER, MOTHER AND SON, all of them are splendid representatives of tiie Sea 
Dayaks, but by tbe timn the little fellow has become a man, head'himtiiu will have 
ceaMd, and his sword will be without the ornaments that dangle ftom his M^ier'** 
As the woman grows older she will discard her corselet, retaining only a few rattan 
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CURIOUS GRAVE OP A CHIEF IN THE DEPTHS OF THE JUNGLE 


Passing through the Bornean jungle we may see a curious structure such as the one in 
the photograph. It marks the grave of a cnief, and the box-like building is erected to 
keep off the rain. Ba^ of food are s\|8pended from the structure to appease evil 
spints. Some qf the tribes are very particular about the treatment accoroed to their 
dead, even embaln^ag the corpses and sometimes observing very long pmods of mourning. 
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MEN OP THE KAYAN TRIBE ENQAOEO IN SPLITTINO RATTANS 
Some of the jungle plants, such as the rattan cane and the bamboo, are very valuable 
to the people of liornco, who use them in many ways. They furnish material for 
houses, mats, weapons, implements and the costumes of the women. The Kayans 
are a warlike people of central Horneo, who arc very skilled in handicrafts. 

manners, their loyalty and truthfulness Like so rtiany savage races the natives 
and general trustworthine.ss. of Horneo are very superstitious. They 

Though the Klcmautans, who comprise Iwdicve in spells and charms, and they 
a number of small tribes, are less worthy of resort to many hwlish and childish 
attention as warriors and craftsmen, they practices to drive away evil spirits or to 
arc mighty hunters with the Wow-pipe, bring harm to some person who has 
Lower in the social scale come the Aluruts offended them. 

and the Punans. The former, who arc Side by side with these su|)erstitions 
comparatively tall and slender and arc we have a host of legends and myths that 
darker in skin, live in northern Borneo have grown up in, the course of years, 
and arc agriculturists. ’* These arc told again and again by the 

The Punans are the most primitive of old men and women round the fire.side, and 
all the tribes. They do not gather together their hearers never tire of listening to the 
in villages as do the others ; they prefer fanciful stories which arc made to account 
to roam the forests in little bands, for the creation of the world and for 
supporting themselves as they travel such other mysteries as their minds fail 
on wild sago and other natural to grasp. Many of these legends bear a 
products, and by shooting game with strong resemblance to the famous negro 
their blow-pipes. For most manufactured stories of Brer Rabbit, 
articles, such as swords and spears and Borneo still remains, as one writer has 
cloth, they are dependent upon others, expressed it, " an uncultivated estate, a 
Even to make their blow-pipes they garden full of weeds,” but there seems no 
must go to the Kayans, the iron-workers, reason why, in the years to come, it should 
for the metal rod without which they not become as wealthy and productive as 
cannot bore the tubes. its beautiful neighbour, Java. 
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THIS KLEMANTAN CHIEF wears a war-coat made from the skin of a tiger-cat, which 
shows that he is a 9iighty man of valour. He carries a large shield, which is stout enough 
to turn a blow from a sword, but would not^he of much use against enemies armed with 
rides. The Klemautans are not as warlike as die Kayans. 


' r 
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AMONG THE KENYAHS, the watrior# paint upon their shieMs grotesque human laces 
in red and black, and ornament them also with tufts of hair from the heads of their 
slaughtered enemies. All the tribes use wooden shields, and the chief weapons'tfe 
ewoid and the spear. In the old days lighting was the principal occupation of the nativee. 
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The Old Home of the Sea-Rovers 

LITTLE DENMARK AND ITS HARD-WORKING PEOPLE 

In an earlier chapter we have read about Greenland, the only colonial 
possession of Denmark, and about the adventurous sea-rovers who colonised 
that island of the wintry north. Kinsmen of those rovers also harried the 
shores of England, which became part of the Danish kingdom for a short 
time. Dy reason of this close contact it is not surprising to find that the 
English have much in common with the Danes. Denmark Is a small country, 
and the soil is not very fertile, but by dint of hard work the people have made 
their homeland one oi the best and 'most prohtablv cultivated regions in the 
world, and alscj one of the most pros]H>rous. 


T he kingdom of Denmark consists of 
the peninsula of Jutland, four large 
islands — Zealand. Funon, L«ialand 
and Bornholm — and a number of smaller 
islands. In area it is about twice as large 
as Wales, but its jwpulation is less tlian 
half that of London. The fair-haired, 
hluo-cyed Danes arc rjither like the 
Ivnglish, especially in their language and 
their sea-roving habits, which is not e.xtra- 
ordinary if we remember tliat the north- 
eastern counties of England were colonized 
by Danes, and that England, when it 
was conquered by Canute, belonged to 
Denmark for a short lime. 

At one time the kingdom of Denmark 
included both Norway and Sweden, but 
these two countries were lost, one after 
the other, Norway being handed to Sweden 
in 1815. In 1804 the southern part of 
Jutland, the provinces of Slesvig and 
Holstein, were taken fnan Denmark by 
Austria and Prussia, and they became part 
of Prussia in 1800, but after the (ireat 
War the northern part of Slesvig was 
given back to Denmark. • 

Ftriilc Land from a Sandy Waste 

At the time the.se two provinces were 
lost, a large portion of Jutland, owing to 
the fact that bitter winds from the North 
Sea swept over this low-lying, treeless 
region, was either sandy waste or desolate 
heathland. In 1866 the Danes set to work 
to reclaim as much of this land as would 
compensate them for their lost territory. 
They drained the marshes, planted trees 
and bushes, ploughed up the heath and 
made the region fit for cultivation, so 
now much of it is covered with farmland. 


Denmark lias little or no coal, but electric 
ixjwcr is supplied by windmills, which, 
like the storks' nests, are prominent 
features of the countryside. The Danes 
think that the storks bring them luck, so 
they put small wooden platforms, sup- 
ported by a wooden pole, on the roofs of 
their houses, and there the storks are 
able to build their nests. 

Penalty for Selling Bad Eggs 

Farmhouses arc to be seen all over 
Denmark. The larger ones are built 
round a court >'ard, oik^ side forming the 
dwelling-house, the otlier three serving as 
stables for the animals. The smaller farm- 
houses are usually just an oblong building, 
of which one half is used by the family, 
the otluT by the animals. The peasant is 
often the owner of his little holding, 
which, with a few fields, is just large 
cMiougli to support a f(iw cows, jiigs and 
chickens. TJiese holdings arc profitable, 
partly because the farmer and his family 
work hard, but chiefly because the Danes 
have learned the value of co-operation. 

Each morning carts go round to a 
certain number of farms collecting the 
milk, which is taken to the big dairies. 
Here the cream is separated ; the butter 
made ; and the skim milk and buttermilk 
returned to the farmer for feeding his pigs. 
Eggs are collected and tested, a farmer 
being fined five shillings and sixpence for 
each bad egg he sends. Pigs, too, are 
collected and sent to big factories, where 
they are turned into bacon, Everytlm^ 
on the farms is done for economy. 

Esbjerg, the one port in the west of 
Jutland, has grown to a city, because the 
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THRONGED MARKET-PLACE OF OLD COPENHAGEN 


AU is business and bustle in the Hdjbro of Copenhagen, for the daily 

fuU OT^rad all the hbusewfvte have come to make thetr purchases. Tte 

ShSa?l?!.MoTd of the ^ 


irkct is in tfte oia quairer ox xno wwu, 

ths on which the town’s fortifications were begun m ii68. 







GLIMPSE OP DENMARK’S CAPITAL CITY, THE MERCHANTS* HAVEN 

From the tower of ('openhag[cn'8 town liall, a splendid modern buildiiif^, we are looking 
north-west across the wdde S(]uare known as the Kaadhus Plads. Copenhagen is not 
only the political and intellectual capital of Denmark, it is also the residence of the 
King, the chief port and the centre of more than half of the kingdom's trade. 


British like eggs and l^con and butter for which entirely covers their hair and is so 
breakfast. Three or four tinics^a week a tied that the corners stand out .something 
steamer loaded with bacon and dairy like rabbits' cars. When working in the 
produce leaves Esbjerg for England, fields they often wear black masks to 
Therefore the Danish farmer frequently protect their faces from sand and wind, 
eats « margarine because it pays him to The extreme north of Jutland is a sandy 
send his butter away. waste, but the eastern portion is much 

The isle of FanO, just off Esbjerg, is more pleasing. The coast is broken up 
interesting. Its western side during into fjords ; the fields are rich and well 
summer time is a fashionable watering- cultivated ; and towards the south begin 
place. Apart from this, Fand is very the beech woods for which Denmark is 
backward. The men are fishermen and famous. It is possible to go by train 
their wives cultivate the small pieces of straight from Esbjerg to Copenhagen, over 
land that they have wrested from the land and sea, for specially constructed 
greedy sands. The women wear, indoors steam ferries carry the train across the 
and outdoors, a coloured handkerchief Little Belt, which separates Jutland from 
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Oftokh Lctiitloii 

ON STROMO ISLAND^ the largest of the Faroe group, a Danish p<mession far out in t^ie 
North Atlantic, there is this stone xneBmial to Niels Finsen, the inventor of the Fins^ 
light, who a native of the island. The people, who are of Norse descent 4kn4^speak ^ 
a language Vi^.like the old Norse^ still wear a channing, old-fashioned coatdtne. . 
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THE OLD HOME QF THE SEA-ROVERS 


Funen, and the Great Belt which lies 
between Funen and Zealand. 

Fhnen, beautiful and fertile, is called the 
Garden of Deniuarik! Odense, ita chief 
town, is the burial-place of Denmark’s 
patron saint, S. Knud, and the birthplace 
of Hans Christian Andersen. The son of 
a poor shoemaker, Andersen used, as a 
boy, to make and dress puppets for a toy 
stage of his own, afterwards writing plays 
for the puppets to perform. When his 
father died he went to Copenhagen, where 
he arrived starving and destitute. A hard 
time followed, but finally, being brought 
to the notice of the king, he was sent 4o a 
school and, later, to the University. Aker 
this he started writing plays, and famit^ 
and prosperity followed. 

In the City of Spires and Canals 

Copenhagen, or ‘‘ Merchants* Haven,*' 
is on the cast coast ^f Zealand, on the 
Sound which separates Denmark from 
Sweden. Originally a fishing-village, it 
was fortified and turned into a city by 
Bishop Absalon in 1167. In the fifteenth 
century it became the capital, since when it 
has grown steadily untiLnow it has nearly 
three-quarters of a million inhabitants. 

Often called the ** City of Spires," it is 
certainly a very picturesque city, being 
built partly on the mainland and partly 
on the island of Amager. Canals run 
through many of the streets, and, with 
their barges and multitudinous boats, add 
much to the beauty of the place. 

In one of the large squares is held the 
flower market, presided over by Amager 
peasant women, wearing bulky skirts of 
blue or green, ample shawls and bonnets 
with a white kerchief tied over them. The 
Danes have always loved flowers, and 
these* fiower women are the descendants 
of a*cololny of Dutch gardeners to whom, 
centurliK £(go, a Danish king gave the 
island of imager in order that they might 
grow fniit afld floorers for the markets of 
Copenhagen. This» mth the addition of 
fattening for the Christmas market, 
is still tb€ principal industry of Amager. 

Cdpenhagen has many fine buildings, 
iliduding ^veral palaces, and, in spite of 


the fact that it has suffered severely from 
fire and siege, many of its historic buildings 
have been preserved. One of these is 
" The Round Tower," which was built by 
Christian IV. to serve as an observatory? 
It is a massive building, xii feet high, 
and is ascended by a spiral staircase, but 
the ascent is so gradual that a Russian 
monarch once drove a carriage and pair 
to the summit. Rosenborg Castle is 
afiofher of Cj|iristian IV. 's buildings. 

Masterpiedi^rf a Great Sculptor 

Here are kept a silver font, at which 
the^foyal babies are christened, and the 
coronation chairs for the King and Queen. 
^hc§#„chairs are guarded by three life- 
sized silvef-gilt lions, which represent the 
Gceat ^It, the Little Belt and the Sound. 
They are used on sfxicial occasions, such as 
roy^ funerals, solemn audiences, etc. The 
cathedral is noted mainly for a priceless 
group of statuary-- life-size figures of 
Christ and the Twelve Apostles — which 
is the masterpiece of the Danish artist 
Thorwaldscn, who, from being the son of 
a ix)or woodcarver, became one of the 
most famous sculptors of modem times, 

Coptmhagen is a city where everyone 
lives in flats. The rooms here, and indeed 
in the country cottages too, open out froip 
one another, and in place of an open coal 
fire closed-in stoves of china or iron are 
used for heating i)urposes. The dining- 
room receives particular attention, for the 
Danes, whose women-folk arc excellent 
cooks, are very hospitable. Guests on 
rising from table .say, " Thank you for 
food " to their hostess, who replies, " May 
it agree with you." 

Schools for Old and Young 

The Danes consider it very important 
that everyone should have a good educa- 
tion ; even the grown-up peasants on the 
farms are able to attend adult schools at 
some time in their lives. Boys and girls 
acquire an excellent knowledge of the 
history and literature of other countries, 
besides being well versed in their own, 
Notwithstanding this amount of learning, 
the little people and the big people, too, 
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WINDMILLS* GREAT REVOLVING SAILS ARE COMMON IN SLESVIG 
I'hc province of SlesviR. which until 1920 was part of Germany's Schleswig-Holstein, is 
very like the neigh l)ouring Netherlands in many ways, especially on the west coast. There 
the marshy land lies so low that it has to l)c protected from the sea by dykes, and almost 
every farm needs a windmill to keep the ground drained and productive. 
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, THRESHER IN THE YARD OP AN UP-TO-DATE DANISH PARM 
Thanks in great part to the windmills, West Slesvig produces heavy crops of cereals and 
hay. That the very latest methods of farming are employed we can see by this photo* 
graph of a mechanical threshing-machine. The Danes are very skilful farnters^ and 
agnculturists come to this small land from all over the world to learn their methods. 







ESROM-SO» ONE OF THE MANY CHARMING LAKES THAT BEAUTIFY THE GREEN FACE OF ZEALAND 
PenniaTk bung for the most part ]ofw-^l3rmg and level, we shall not see ofEsrom-SoinZealand, a lake that lies just inland from Elsliioce, where 
nmiiF scenes ol grandeur and wild beauty. That does not mean. Shakespeare laid the scene of Hamlet. We shall see flowers everywhere 
h o wev e r, that the coantryside is unattractive: on the contrary, it has a in Denmark, even in the towns, for almoaftevt^ house has eitlier wdl* 
g^tle and phicidloveluiess all its own. as witness this delightful glimpse tended window-boxes or vases of flowers jnst inade the casemmits. 



Here we get an idea of the prettiness and charm of the Danish villages and little towna<— 
the steep, tiled roofe, the white and timbered walls and the cobbled streets. This is part 
of Faaborg, a small seaport on the soiilii' of Filnen Island, the second largest of the 
Danish isles. At Odense, abcmt nine miles away. Hans Christian Andersen was born. 
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Among Danish manufactures the making of porcelain certainly takes first place, for 
the Royal l^orcclain Works at Copenhagen turn out pieces that are almost unrivalled 
in grace of outline and delicacy of design and colouring. These are some of Jbe kilns 
in which the ware is hrelri, or baked, after it has left the potter's wheel. 


find plenty of time for merry-making. On 
line summer evenings the outdoor caf^ 
of Copenhagen are crowded, and so is the 
Langclinie, the promenade laid out on the 
old ramparts overlooking the Sound. 

Sunday is largely given up to enjoyment. 
Family parties set out from the capital 
for a day's excursion to the nei^bour- 
ing beech woods, or go by boat to some 
jiretty picnic spot on the Sound, or they 
may stay at home and go to " Tivoli," the 
town's chief jdeasure resort. Here, amid 
flowers and fountains, entertaimnents are 
provided to suit all tastes, ranging from 
classical concerts to puppet-shows and 
pantomimes, acrobatic and juggling 
performances. 

Christmas Eve is a festival for which even 
the poorest have a Christmas-tree and roast 
goose. At dusk the tree is lighted up and 
the presents are distributed, the evening 
ending with a dance. Christmas Day is 
quiet, but on S. Stephen's Day, the English 
Boxing Day, the merry-making is again 
in full swing. New Year's Eve is usi^y 
celebrated with a dance, svkppet and fire- 
works. 'On Midsummer Eve here, as in 


Finland, fires are lighted all over the 
country, and crowds gather to watch the 
bonfires, whilst watcr-camivals are held 
on many of the fjords. 

The Monday before I^nt is a school 
holiday. Children rise before cockcrow 
and, anned with toy sticks, proceed to rout 
out tlicir elders. Any adult found asleep 
has to pay forfeit. Later on in the day 
a peculiar game is played with paper balls 
hung from the ceiling, each containing a 
toy cat. The victor is the child who, 
without using his hands and simply by 
nibbling a hole in the paper, first " lets the 
cat out of the bag." 

Another school holiday is " Children's 
Day." This comes in May, and little 
ones dressed in the old national costumes 
collect money for children's homes, hospi- 
tab and general welfare. This day is a 
lively one in Copenhagen, for carnival 
reigns supreme. 'The b^ts on the canals 
are decorated : the streets are filled with 
gaily-decked horses and vehicles; and 
flower-giris and clowns are evers^here. 
All are anxious to seU something to 
passers-by for the benefit of poor children. 
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Uadorirood 

FOREST OP MASTS IN THE PISHING HARBOUR OP ESBJERO 

Esbjerg. on Jutland, is now the principal port on the west coast of Denmark, though 
sixtv vears ago it was only a fishing village. Its fisheries arc still important but now take 
second place, for through this state-owned port, with its excellent modem harbour, pass 
vast quantities of butter and bacon and eggs, mainly bound for England and Germany. 
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THE OLD HOME OF THE SEA-^ROVERS 


When a Danish girl marries, her parents 
provide the entire home. The bride wears 
myrtle, not orange blossom ; the friends 
give presents for the new home ; and the 
bridegroom gives the bride jewelry. A 
wedding ring is not used, but at the 
betrothal the young jx^ople give each 
other rings which they wear then and 
after marriage on the third finger of their 
right hands. 

Copenhagen is Denmark’s one big city, 
but there are many (ither interesting places. 
Some twenty miles away lies Koskilde, the 
old capital, whose cathedral is used, like 
our Westminster Abbey, at the coronation 
and the funerals of the sovereigns. 

Another charming place is Helsing^r, 
which is better known to English jxjople as 
Elsinore, where Shakesjx?arc laid the 
scene of ” Hamlet.” Hornholm. the island 


away in the Baltic, is noted for its four 
fortress-Iikc, round churches, made of 
granite, which formerly served as refuges 
when pirates attacked the island. From 
this island comes the fine day which is used 
to make the delicate Danish porcelain. 

The Far6e, or Sheep, Islands, which are 
part of the Danish kingdom, are half-way 
between Iceland and Norway. They have 
no trees, but an abundance of grass which 
supports numbers of sheep. The inhabit- 
ants are employed mainly in fishing and 
whaling. Greenland is the only other 
outlying possession now belonging to Den- 
mark, for Iceland is virtually independent. 

Such is the kingdom of Denmark, the 
land from which came Qut'en Alexandra. 
If it has not the magnificence of some of its 
great neighbours, at least it has secured 
prosjxjrity and enjoyment. 



HOW DANISH farm-hands WENT TO WORK MANY YEARS AGO 
These Danish maidens and men have put on the dothes that their grandparents wore 
and are hoMing^the instruments that their forebears used to till the fields and cut and 
turn the hay. l>enmark is now ve^ seiMtific and up-to-date in all matters relating 
to agricuituie, so that such quaint implements are only cherished as curiosities. 
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From Cape Town to the Zambezi 

PEOPLE OF SOUTH AFRICA’S CITIES. VELD AND DESERTS 

Zulus. Boers and the boundless veld are the three things of which we are most ^ 
likely to think when our thoughts turn to South Africa. The Zulus, under 
their great leader Chaka. dominated this part of the African continent in 
the early part of tlic loth century : the Dutch were the first settlers, and 
much of the agricultural prosperity of South Africa is duo to their skilful 
farming. ** boer " being the Dutch word for farmer, or peasant. The veld 
is the open grasslands over which are scattered thousands of prosperous farms. 

But vre shall also visit fine cities, gold and diamond mines, vast orchards 
and sugar-cane plantations, an<l primitive peoples such as the Bushmen and 
the; Horreros of the great expanses of the South-West Africa Protectorate. 


T he Union of South Africa is divided 
into four provinces — Cape of Good 
Hope. Natal, Transvaal and Orange 
Free State. The total area of the Union 
is about 480,000 square miles, .ind the 
population is nearly 7,000,000, of whom 
more than 5,000.000 are members of 
coloured races. The Cape of G<K)d Hojxi 
was discovered by the Portuguese navi- 
gator Bartholomew Diaz in i486, but 
the first attempt to colonize this region 
was made by the Dutch in 1652. 

The Cape Ix'came a British colony in 
1806, but up to 1820 the majority of the 
white population was of Dutch descent. 
During 1835-38 many of the Dutch 
farmers, or Boers, dis.satisficd with the 
British administration, trekked north and 
eventually created the two Dutch rcjjublics 
of the Transvaal and the Onange Free 
State. Gold-mining began in the Tr<ins- 
vaal in 1882, and the discovery of gold 
brought a great increase of pro.s|ierity to 
South Africa. This prospt>rity received a 
severe setback, however, on tlw outbreak 
of the South African War in 1899. 

(Far (fWub Haded by the Union 

Later, strenuous efforts were made to 
develop the land more fully and to unite 
the different elements in the population. 
These efforts were crowned with success 
in 1910, when the Union of South Africa 
was formed. Since the Great War the 
region that was formerly German South- 
West Africa has also bran administered 
by the Union govemment under a mandate 
from the League of Nations. Southern 
Rhodesia, that part of Rhodesia situated 


between the Transvaal and the River 
Zambezi, is also dealt with in this chapter. 

We will start our tour of South Africa 
from Cape Town, which is at the southern- 
most end of the African continent. It 
lies on Table Bay beneath the shadow of 
Table Mountain, part of which is, as its 
name suggests, flat-tup|)cd, like a table, 
and part of which looks, in the distance, 
like a lion's head. 

Busy Cape Town and the Silent Karroo 

Cape Town is the oldest settlement in 
South Africa and an im|X)rtant port of 
call. In its streets we shall see not only 
British people and Boers, with their large, 
wideawake hats, but Kaffirs — the natives 
of the colony — ^and coolies from India and 
Malaya. Native boys and girls, dressed 
in all sorts of gaudy costume.s, sell 
heather in the strcMfts, for the heather 
that grows near ('a)X' Town is famous for 
its beauty and variety of colour. 

Travelling northwards from Capo Town, 
wc pass through a region of rugged, barren 
mountains and fertile, well -watered vaile)rs, 
in which the earliest Euro|X‘an settlers— 
the Dutch and the French Huguenots — 
made their homes. This land is very 
beautiful and fertile and produces fruit 
in abundance, particularly grapes. Much 
of the fruit that we eat in Great Britain 
during the winter is grown in this part 
of South Africa. 

North of this again we reach the great 
tableland of the Karroo, a vast platratt, 
broken up by small hills called " kopjes." 
It is sparsely covered with small bushes 
of a dull olive-green, wljicb arc known as 
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LOOKING DOWN UPON THE MARKET AND OVER CAPE TOWN TO THE CLOUD-CAPPED DEVIL'S PEAK 
In 1652, the Dutch built upon the shores of Table Bay the first settle- and beautiful city, with the sweep of the bay before it, and behind it 
ment in South Africa. This became Cape Town, and it was so w idely is the curious height that has been most aptly named Table Mountain, 
used as a port of call on the voyage to the East that it gained the for its mile-long top is quite level. Devil's "Peak is an outlying spur 
nickname of the ** Tavern of the Indian Ocean." It is now* a w^idespread to the east ; the Lion’s Head and the Lion's Rump lie on the west. 
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FROM CAPE 70WN TO THE ZAMBEZI 


Karroo bush. The air is dear, and we 
can consequently see very far ; indeed, rocks 
and big stones lying on hills several miles 
away stand out so boldly that we can 
almost count them. Occasionally we pass 
farms nestling among the hills and 
surrounded by small gardens and orchards, 
and here and there we cross a stream. 

Most of the streams, however, dry up 
during the hot season, and then water 
must be obtained from springs or by 
artifidal means. In the early summer, 
if there has been a good rainfall, the 
Karroo becomes a wonderful flower garden, 
and it is possible to gather as many as 
sixty varieties of flowers ; but this (period 
does not last long. At the end of about 
two months the flowers are dead and the 
Karroo is again a desolate waste. 

The Karroo is inhabited mostly by 
British and Boer farmers, whose homes 
are often from twenty to fifty miles apart. 
The native inhabitants are Kaffirs, Hot- 
tentots. Bushmen and other tribes. 

All this time wc have been travelling 
through Cape of (lood Hopt* province, 
but when we pass over the Orange river 
we cross into the Orange Free State. 
Here commences the highest and largest 
South African plateau, which extends 
across the Orange Free State. Bechuana- 
land and into the Transvaal, which 
adjoins Southern Rhodesia. 

World's Richest Gold Field 

West of Bcchuanaland is the Kalahari 
Desert, which was once the home of vast 

it 

herds of game, but is now a useless waste. 
The Kalahari stretches into the South- 
West Africa Protectorate, a desolate 
region rich in minerals, lying between 
Angola and Cape of Good Hope 
province. In the east of South Africa 
is a great range of lofty mountains, the 
Drakensberg Mountains, and between 
them and the coast is the province of Natal. 

Kiifriierley and Johannesburg ate the 
two principal cities in South Africa from 
the point of view of w^th and industry. 
Kiiid>etley« ^ noted for its diamond, 
and Johannesburg lies in the richest 
gold belt in the world. In the gold-mines. 


shafts several thousand feet deep have 
been sunk in the earth, and galleries 
driven out in all directions at the bottom 
in the search for gold, of which than 
seems to be a never-ending supfdy. 

In 1835-38, as has been already stated, 
the Boers began to leave their homes tai 
Cape Colony to find and settle in a land 
where they could live as they wished. 
To reach the Transvaal, where they 
founded a separate republic, these 
emigrants had to pass through the 
country of the Zulus, a warlike people 
who had coniiuercd a large part of 
South Africa and possessed a vast army 
of well-trained warriors. 

Boers Fight vtith the Zubts 

One morning in the summer of 1836 it 
was ri'portcd that the Zulus were advanc- 
ing to attack the emigrants, so they formed 
their wagons in a square and piled 
branches Ix^tween the wheels in order to 
prevent the natives from squeezing 
through. Then, with the wemwn and 
children to load the rifles and to prepare 
the ammunition, they waited for the army 
to attack. This it very soon did, opening 
out to right and left in the shape of two 
horns in order to encircle the wagons. 

The Zulus came on in thousands, 
seizing the wagons and trying to get them 
apart, ripping up the canvas covers with 
their broad-bladed spears, and yelling 
their fierce war-cries. But the Boer men 
and women fought with great determina- 
tion and at last beat off the enemy, who, 
however, took away all their sheep and 
cattle. They would have starved but for 
the arrival of fresh parties who joined 
them in their trek northwards, 

HarveU Time Among the Matabde 

The Matabele, who are a branch of the 
Zulu race, arc found in Southern Rhodesia 
and are among the best known of the 
Sooth African tribes. They are tall, fine- 
looking people and live in round-shaped 
huts, with doors only some two f^ in 
he^bt and about the same in width. 
Their diet consists of meat, maizft meal, 
milk and a form of native baer which they 
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PRESIDENT’S RESIDENCE THAT WAS ONCE ONLY A BARN 
This) handsome building, so beautifully situated among the trees on the slope of a hill, 
is (Iroote Schuur — Great Barn— the old Dutch home of C'ecil Rhodes at Rondelx>sch. 
It is now, as he willed it, the olficial residence of the President of the Tnion when he is 
at Cape Town, for it is only five miles from that city. 



This is the post oflice of Mariental, in. what was Gennan South-West Alri^ From 
the fact that camels are the mail-carrtm we know it most be in desert country; indeed, 
the great Kalahari Desert stretches eastward for many, many miles. The coastal strip 
of South-M^t’Alrica is also barren, but the central highlands are more valuable. 


■ « 
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AIMM IMn. 


FRAMED VlBVr OF THE CAPITAL OF FAIR, FRUITFUL NATAL 
From the tower that surmounts the towii*ball we look down upon Pietermaritzburg, and 
lee the straight line of Church Street stretching away towards the suirootidiltg hiUs* 
Pietermaritzburg is the capital of Natal, but It is tar from being the most important town. 
There it must give pride of place to Durban, on the Indian Otean. 
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LIKE HIS FATHER, THE BOER BOY RIDES AND CARRIES A GUN 
Formerly the boy in a Dutch Afrikander, or Boer, family would be nent out early in 
the morning with only one cartridge and would l>e expected to bring back game for 
the table. That shows what a high value was set upon marksmanship. The Boors 
are the descendants of the early Dutch colonists. 

drink in large quantities. They have chant a song, keeping time with their feet ; 
several festivals during the year, the chief occasionally they beat with their assagais 

one being at harvest time« on their ox-hide shields, making a noise 

On the great day, when the harvest has like thunder, 
been a good one, all collect in a vast square Then a man who has performed some 
in the village of the tribal chief. There great deed will spring out from among the 
may be as many as two or three thousand warriors and will execute a dance, thnisttng 
warriors formed in a semi-ctrde, eight and with his ass^ai and otherwise trowing how 

nine deep, each man with his assagai, or he would dispose of his enemies. Nearly 

spear, and shield. They then be^n to all the warriors wear ostrich feathers 
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** GREAT WHEEL" THAT IS USED ON A GOLD MINE IN THE TRANSVAAL 

There are two very valuable minerals foa which South Airica is renowned~~one of these 
is gold, the other diamonds. The Witwatersrand» or the " Rand.*’ is the most famous 
gold fidd. It is^iii the T^nsvaal. Just west of Johannesburg. Here we see a ** tailings 
whee|J^ ,Nhicn ranoves the refuse from which the ore has been extracted. 
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LOOKING OVER THE HOUSE-TOPS OP JOHANNESBURG 
Johannesburg did not exist before 1886. and the land was considered so useless that 
whole farms were sold for alx)ut as much money as would buy a team of oxen. Then 
gold was found near by. As a consequence two building plots were sold ten years 
later for £ 22 , 000 , and the city is now the largest in all Africa south of Cairo. 


stuck in their hair and have coats of the 
skins of different animals adorned with the 
tails of wild cats. 

The Kechuanas arc another of the native 
races of South Africa and live in much the 
same way as the Matalxde. They have 
the curious custom of adopting some 
animal as a sort of tribal mascot. Some- 
times it is a crocodile or it may Ixi an 
antelojx, a monkey or an elephant. Their 
dress is usually a cloak made from skins, 
and they arc fond of ornaments in .he 
shape of bracelets and anklets of beads, 
metal and the teeth of wild animals. 
For weapons they have assagais, small 
daggers and a club called a Knobkerry. 
which is often beautifully carved. 

The Bechuanas also are fond oi 
dancing, and when several thousand of 
them perform together the scene is really 
splendid. Their marriage customs arc 
somewhat similar to those of other South 
African tribes. The wife is acquired by 
purchase, her value varying according 
to her looks and her reputation as a 
housekeeper. 

Rhodesia is nameii altei Cecil Rhodes, 
who did so much for Sooth Africa; 
it was also the land of Livingstone. 
We have pictured the country that he 


described, the waterfalls, the herds of 
elephants, the rhinoceros and hippopotami 
in the rivers, and the lions lurking in the 
jungle. If we go to Rhodesia to-day, 
however, we shall not find all of which we 
have dreamt. The elephants have mostly 
di.sappeared, though lions arc still to be 
found away back in the bush, for 
civilization is gradually changing things. 
It is a lofty tableland, with a semi-tropical 
climate and beautiful scenery, and is rich 
in minerals, especially gold. On the 
Zambezi River, which flows through 
Rhodesia, are the magnificent Victoria 
Falls, which have been described in the 
chapter ** The Wonder of the Waterfall." 

South-west of Rhodesia lies the Kala- 
hari I)e.s<irt, where there is little rain and 
springs of water are few and far between. 
The Kalahari is not like the usual desert, 
for it has small trees and bushes, and 
occasional herds of antelope are encoun- 
tered. Its inhabitants are a dwarf race* 
known as Bushmen, and Hottentots. 
Their language is one of clicks, that are 
made by peculiar movements of the 
tongue inside the mouth, and eadi dick 
has a certain meaning. 

They wander from place to place with- 
out any settled habitation, sleejping under 
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rocks or in the shelter of trees and 
bushes, with a i[ough roof made from 
brushwood. Even in the old days they 
had no flocks or herds and liv^ from 
hand to mouth, existing on the game of 
the country, which they shot with their 
bows and arrows, the bows being made 
from the branches of trees and the strings 
from the sinews of wild animals. For 
warfare they used arrows that were 
poisoned by being dipped in juice obtained 
from a plant or from a certain caterpillar. 
They still follow their old form of life, and 
when brought into touch with civilization 
they often pine away and die. 

The Bushmen are especially interesting 
because their ancestors painted pictures 
of animals on rocks and in caves. Thcj^ 
pictures are really amazing, consideriilg 
they were done by primitive men. They 
are finished with an accuracy that we 
cannot surpass to-day, and arc still in a 
wonderful state of preservation. The 
Bushmen once occupied all South Africa 
from the Cape to the Zambezi, but 
they have been gradually driven before 
other and more powerful tribes, until 
now they inhabit only the Kalahari, 
Bcchuanadand and South-West Africa. 

Living side by side with Nature, they 
are wonderfully active and notice every- 
thing that is going on around them. They 
have a highly-developed sense of direction, 
never being lost and even being able to 
find their way about on the darkest night. 
Though very small, they are great eaters ; 
one man, it is said, will eat half a sheep 
at a sitting, and for him to dispose of forty 
to fifty bananas at a single meal is nothing 
uncommon. 

The Bushmen's homes are simple affairs. 
As they are constantly on the move, their 
household goods are r^uced to a minimum 
and consist of a few earthenware pots, 
spears and clubs for hunting and for use 
in warfare, ostrich eggs to carry water, 
tortoise-shells for holding food when in 
camp, and a few skins of wild animab for 
blankets or to spread upon the floors of 
their brushwood huts. 

They are excellent hunters; once an 
animal is wounded they follow it up until 






TWO STICKS INSTEAD OF ASSAOAIS ARE CARRIED BY THIS ZULU 
Descendants of a race of uvairiors wli^^ere the overlords of the greater part of south' 
eastern Afri^ the Zi%his still retain their pride. If this powmully-buiit man were 
armed with the ring of a proven warrior upon his he'.d. he would resemble 

0 , exactly tho^l^aDf the nineteenfii century«who formed Chaka's dreaded regiments. 







SEVEN YOUNG ZULUS BEFORE THEIR HOME IN A KRAAL 
In South Africa the native inhabitants are increasing in numbers, which is unusual 
when primitive people come into contact with modern civilization. The children who 
are brought up in the kraals do not have to wear clothes like their brothers and sisters 
living in the large towns, nor do they have to go to the schools provided by the state. 

it is exhausted. Their powers of endur- to do. They will watch a flight of bees 
ance are equal to those of the wild beasts, high up in the skies which is prac- 
and they will run down a wounded deer tically invisible to a European. They 
even on the hottest day, keeping their will follow it until they reach the tree 
quarry constantly on the move and where the bees have their nests and then 
sdlowing it no rest until it drops. A will steal the honey, 
party of Bushmen once pursued a giraffe The Bushmen have many quaint be- 
they had wounded for a distance of more liefs. They say that when one of their 
tti^ forty miles, and then, having Anally number dies his spirit goes on a long 
killed it, they went back the same distance journey until it arrives at a place where 
to bring up their families to indulge in others have gone before, and that when 
the feast. they meet they share the hunting-grounds 

The Bushmen are interesting people to together. To them spirits are every- 
study, and their knowledge of the where ; the wind, the dust„ storms, 
habits o( animals is probably unsurpassed, lightning and all things in Nature are 
Nothing escapes them, and they seem to associated with spirits and are r^arded 
know exactly what an animal is going with a considerable amount of fear. 
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TWO WORKERS ARE SUFFICIENT TO BUILD A ZULU HOME 
Somewhat resembling a beehive in sliape, tlie Zulu huts are made by fixing flexible 
branches firmly in the ground and bending them over to form hoops. Tliese are inter- 
laced with other branches, and the whole structure is thatched. By the man on the 
ground is the door, which is so low that people can only pass through on hands and knees. 
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ZULU DOCTOR PRESCRIBING FOR HER SIMPLE PATIENTS 

Atone time the Zulu witch-doctors were very powerful and had considerable influence 
over the chiefs. They used to *' smelLett '* cnminals by means of "magic/* but this 
Oustom was auppr^M by the British. Now they are consulted by the people for more 
harmfin. lmcp^^ and prescribe treatment for both man and beast. 






iottth 

LOYAL citizens ; WHO WERE ONCE THE WHITE MAN'S ENEMIES 
- Both the Boers and the British had to fight the Zulus, and it is only within comparatively 
recent times that they have settled down as peaceful citizens. The man is ready 
perform the war-dance and is holding a knobkerry, or club, in his right hand. Wei^ nave 
read about the elaborate manner in which the Zulu women do their hair in page Z303 
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They also believe that men and women, 
in another existence, can change them- 
selves into animals, such as a leopard 
or a monkey. They regard the clouds 
and such natural phenomena as living 
things, but they do not worship either 
the sun or the moon. They remark, how- 
ever. that the sun retires to bed each 
night and gets up in the morning like an 
ordinary human being. 

Huge Hats of the Herrero IVomen 

South-West Africa, which was German 
territory until the end of the Great War, 
is inhabited by the Herreros. a tribe whose 
dress is especially remarkable. The women 
wear huge caps, made of skins, which 
terminate in three points like horns, and 
from each of which hangs an ornament. 
The weight of this head-dress is often 
very great, yet, despite the heat and the 
discomfort, no Herrero woman would 
dream of appearing without her enormous 
hat. In addition to this she has heavy 
metal ornaments hanging down the back 
and sides, and her arms are covered with 
bracelets or what appears to be a piece of 
metal piping. 

The customs of the Herreros are often 
primitive and cruel ; for instance, those 
who are suffering from some disease which 
is believed to be incurable are left in a 
hut in the jungle, until death or some 
wild animal makes an end of them. Old 
people are also treated in this way. 

Hero of a Famous Duel 

In Natal are two very interesting native 
tribes, the Zulus and the Swazis, whose 
manners and customs are somewhat 
similar. Before the Zulu War in 1879 
this tribe was well organized into regi- 
ments and condti^tly engaged in wars 
and warlike preparations. They lived in 
large villages of huts, as they do now. and 
waged war on all the neighbouring tribes, 
establishing such a reputation for ferocity 
that no other tribes could oppose them. 

When a Zulu army returned from any 
expedition, the men were paraded before 
the chief, who directed them to bciaig 
out any who had^^own fright in warfare. 


These unfortunates were instantly kiUed 
as an example to the others. ' Much of 
the influence that we afterwards acquired 
over the Zulus was due to a British 
subject. Colonel Johann Colenbrand^r. 
who. with Cecil Rhodes, was a pioneer 
of South Africa and lived for several 
years among them. 

He is said to be the only tvhite man 
who has ever killed a Zulu warrior in 
single combat. The great duel took place 
on uneven ground, and just at the begin- 
ning of it the white man's weapon was 
rendered useless by a blow from the 
Zulu’s battle-axe. The latter also carried 
an assagai. But the white man closed with 
him and after a desperate struggle actually 
succeeded in lifting the Zulu in the air. 
working his spear round behind him and 
impaling him on the weapon. 

Plantation Coolies from India 

Many of the native inhabitants of 
South Africa are employed as servants or 
farm-labourers or in the gold and diamond 
mines and factories. They regard this 
work as being absolutely temporary, and 
when they have earned sufficient money 
to buy a wife or some land they return 
to their homes. 

In the districts where sugar-cane and 
lea are grown there are thousands of 
Indian coolies who work on the planta- 
tions. It is estimated that there are about 
150.000 of these people in South Africa, 
and they enjoy certain .privileges which 
are denied the native races. 

South' Africa is surrounded by a rim 
oi coastal mountains, and along the 
narrow coastal strip are Itituated many 
of the most important, cities, such as Cape 
Town. Port Elizabeth. East London and 
Durban. In the interior we shall finef^ 
large modem tawns like Johannesburg. 
Kimberley, Bloemfontein and Pietermar- 
itzburg. which are very mudi Jike the 
cities of other civilized lands, with vride 
streets, fine shops and hotels and busy 
factories. South Africa is • a land of 
s{dendid cities as as of far-stietdiing 
veld, and ol riyiiizedt pelDple as well as 
warlike ^vages^, ^ 
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THE FOREST OF THE ARDENNES, the Belgian Highlanda, Juw many beautia to 
chann tiie eye and the imagination. Thte lovely is in the vulejr of the River Lome, 
hve ftiMn Dinant. A ouftfe was built upon wis rock in the thirteenth century, but 
it was destroyed m the sixteenth, and in 1581 this, the Ch 4 teau de Walzin. was erected. 
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Fleming and Walloon 

LITTLE BELGIUM’S TWO STURDY RACES 

The historic and beautiful places in the land of the Belgians are well known 
to the reading and travelling public of the British Isles, but less well known are 
its inhabitants, who are of two distinct rates — ^the Flemings and the Walloons 
— speaking totally different languages, Flemish and French. Physically and 
mentally, the members of these two races have nothing in common, and yet 
the Belgian nation is a very united one. as was proved by its heroic struggles 
during the Great War and by its rapid industrial recovery after 1918. ^Igium 
is one of the most densely populated areas in the world, and its inhabitants 
arc thrifty and hardworking. In this chapter we shall vi.<iit such charming 
medieval cities as Bruges and Ghent, as well as the squalid mining districts 
of Hainault — the Belgian ** Black Country." 


T he little country of Belgium is 
probably, next to France, the best 
known European country to the 
English people. This is due partly to the 
fact that it is so near to Britain and that 
steamers and railways enable us to reach 
it very easily, and partly to its many 
wonderful and beautiful medieval citi&s 
which attract tourists from across the 
North Sea. 

Although British people may know the 
towns and buildings of Belgium very well, 
they do not understand or get to know the 
Belgians as a people. This is because, like 
the English, the Belgians do not make 
friends very easily ; they are a quiet and 
reserved race. Before a Belgian will teU 
you about himself with freedom, it is 
necessary to win his confidence and to 
appeal to his heart, and that is not easy 
when one is only sta3dng a short thnt' in 
the country. 

It is because of their reserved natures 
that the Belgians are very often mis- 
understood. Until the Great ^ar they 
were treated by other nations with a 
certain amount of disdain. The War 
brought a great change, for it was then 
that the Belgians showed themselves to be 
a nation of heroes. 

Teuton and Gatd in Belgium 

The Belgian nation is made up of two 
distinct races, the Flemings and the 
Walloons. Tbo Flemings are very like 
the Dutch, wd bdong to the same 
Teutonic stock as the An^o-Saxons. The 
Walloons, on the other hand, are much 
more like their neighbours, the French. 


The Flemings are fair and rosy-faced and 
inclined to be a little fat ; but the Walloons 
are dark and pale and of finer physique. 
Although they are, perhaps, not so hard- 
working, they are more clever. 

Long Hours of Toil 

Both the WaUoons and the Flemings, 
however, are much the same in general 
character, because for nearly five hundred 
years they have been united and have 
never fought with one another. They 
both have the same religious faith, being 
Roman Catholics. Strangely enough, 
however, th^ speak entirely different 
languages, one being very similar to the 
French language, from which it is 
derived, and the other being more like the 
language of the Germans. 

The Belgian peasants are very hard- 
working and lead simple, healthy lives. 
They are very seldom Ul, and we may see 
peasants of a great age still working and 
taking a prominent place in the life of their 
village. When in the fields the men wear 
heavy, wooden shoes, linen blouses and 
caps with shiny peaks, and the women are 
usually dad in old and shapdess garments 
and have shawls or handkerchiefs tied 
over their heads. 

They work from daybreak to sunset 
and have few pleasures, though on Sunday 
they put on their best dothes and, after 
a simple but good dinner of rabbit, fidi or 
bi^ed bacon, with plenty of home-grown 
vegetables and salad, ^ey go out and 
amuse themselves. They love to sit in a 
caf^ or in the public gardens, vtbere there 
is generally a band playing. 
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FROM THE BELFRY of Bruges, which houses a line carillon of forty-seven bells, we 
look down over a jumble of narrow, pointed roofs to the twelfth centu^ cathedral of 
Saviour. Bruges is an almost per(g^ example of a prosperous medieval town. In 
fht fourteenth and fifteenth centufTes not only trade but art prospered exceedingly. 





UfiUMt 

THE LAW COURTS OF BRUSSELS occupy a stupendous buildina that, standing on 
high ground, dominates the city. It is quite modern, having been begun in iS66, and 
has an area greater than that of S. Peter's at Rome. We are looking at it irom the lofty 
and lovely tower of the town*hall. The ^urch is that of Notre Dame de la Chapelle* 
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Ostcncl is second only to Antwerp in its importance as a seaport, and it takes first 
place as a fishing harbour and as a seaside resort. During the season thousands of 
visitors come here to enjoy the bathing and the wide stretchfjs of sand. The town was 
founded in the eleventh century and was joined to Hruges by canal in the thirteenth. 





FLEMISH VILLAGERS HOLDING A LACE-MAKING “BEE 


Lace-making has long been among the principal home industries of Belgium^ and in 
many of the villages and small tovw we shall see women grouped tograer at their 
cottar doors dtilm moving the pin^ hnd bobbins on their “ pillows.'* The lace they 
maJee is delicate and beautiful, and good pieces are of considerable value. 
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LITTLE BELGIAN TAVERN THAT HAS A NICHE IN HISTORY 

Within I-a Belle Alliance, this low, white-walled house beside a straight, cobbled, 
tree-lined road, there is a room that was occupied first by Napoleon, then by Bliicher 
and thirdly by Wellington before the Battle ot Waterloo. Not far away, also, the two 
generals. Wellington and Bldcher, first met after the battle that they had won. 

Except at the [xipular summer resorts, owners, and for a wage ol about a fwund a 

there arc few such public entertainments week the men have to work very long hours 

in Belgium as we have in England, but in an unhealthy atmosphere. Women 

as the ix'ople go to bed at a very early also work in these mines, and even children 

hour they do not feel the need for cinemas go down into the pits after their twelfth 

or theatres. The chief joy of the Belgian year, which is very bad for their health and 

is to sit at his favourite little table in a for the future of the nation. 

caW and talk and drink his light beer. Geographically, as well as racially, 

The Belgians have one sport which is Belgium is divided into two sections. The 

always of great interest to visitors — flat country of the north and the hill 

archery. The Flemings used to be famous country of the south are separated by the 

for their skill with bow and arrow. This River Meuse. The river system also shares 

skill still exists, and many shootiqg matches this peculiarity, for the two chief rivers 

are held by the various little clubs. The flowing through Belgium, the Schelde and 

people make their own bows and arrows, the Meuse, differ greatly. The sluggish 

and no trouble is spared to make them Schelde may be described as the river of 

accurate and strong. The target is the lowland, while the swift-flowing Meuse, 

generally a model pigeon,madc of worsted, which breaks its way through the ranges 

which is fixed to a very tall pole. of the beautiful Ardenne^s, may be called 

Besides being a rich agricultural district, the river of French Belgium. Most of the 

the Walloon, or southern, part of Belgium, famous towns of Belgium are situated 

is very rich in coal, which is the most on the banks of one of these two rivers, 

valuable product of the country. Here the Ghent is situated at the junction of the 
conditions under which the miners are Schelde and Lys and is the capital of East 

forced to live are very bad, their houses Flanders. It is the centre of the important 

often being little better than hovels. They cotton and linen industries of Bdgium. 

axe not at all well treated by the mine- In the eighteenth century, Ghent was one 
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It stood at that tune upon a nver, tlie Zwyn. But eariv ^ the fiftemte 
waterway began to be filled up with silt and sai^, and that sound^ the dea^-l^I 
to the pmpmty ol Damme and Sluis, and even of opiilent By 187* ^ tivejt 

Mfttm entirely dried up* ftud now these three towns ere only connected with the sen cmUh* 
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TAPERING TPWER AND FINE FACADE OF THE PRIDE OF BRUSSELS 
The noblest building in Brussels — some say in the Netherlands— is its town-h^l, which 
stands on the south-west side of the market-place. It was begun in 1402, and its grace- 
ful, open spire was finished in 1454* Upon the summit is an unusual weather-vane— a 
gigantic gimed statue of S. Michael, brandishing a sword. To the right of the photo- 
graph we see some of the old guild houses, which are shown in colour in page 2460. 

v; 
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BEAUTIFUL CORNER OF THE ONE-TIME CAPITAL OF FLANDERS 
These quaint houses, rising from the water and overlooked by a graceful belfry, are in 
Bruges, which is said to have been a city as long ago as the seventh century. The son-in- 
law of our King Alfred, Baldwin IL, f ount of Manders, fortified it and made it his home, 
and in the twelfth century it was the capital of Flanders. 

of the wealthiest and most imjKjrtant cities Painters love the old cities and towns of 
in all Europe, and it still has many Belgium, for in them is still preserved the 

memorials of its past greatness... Everyone spirit of medieval Europe. Of these fine 

goes to see the famous old belfry which has old towns. Bruges, which is called the 

stood there since the twelfth century, and " Venice of the North " on account of its 

its forty-four bells have rung out on many many waterways, is undoubtedly the 

great historical occasions. Ghent also has most picturesque and interesting. At one 
a beautiful cathedral and fine Law Courts time it was the great commercial and 

which are almost surrounded by water. artistic centre of northern Europe, and 

Brussels, which is by far the largest here great scholars and fine painters were 

town in Belgium, is situated in the centre encouraged to make their homes. Vessels 

of the kingdom, on the River Senne. of all countries unloaded their rich and 

Unlike most of the other Belgian towns, varied cargoes here, and often as many as 

it does not contain many relics of the past, one hundred and fifty stately vessels 

It is the capital and the centre of mo^m entered the dock in one day. 

Belgium, and is a beautiful city, with fine Every year thousands of visitocs oome 
streets a nd avenues. to visit wonderful Bruges to admire' its 
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TOTfflC ARCHITECTURE is seen at its finest in some of the old towns of Belgiam. 
In the veiy centre of Louvain, a thousand-yearold town that is almost lotmd and is 
encircled by walls, is this graceful building-^tbe town -hall— which happily escaped 
damage during the Great War, though the town itself sudered terrlmy. 
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NAMUR'S FAMOUS CITADEL FROM THE TOWPATH BY THE MEUSE 

Though Nsimur dates from Roman times and a Roman fort once stood where is now this 
citadel, it lias not many old buildings. This is because it occupies an important position 
on the Rivers Meuse and Sambre, and has been besieged many times. Part of this fine 
iiino-arched bridge was blown up in 1914 to dclav the (German advance. 

Striking architecturi* and priceless art and New Testaments, then come the 
treasures. In its quaint old streets relic and clergy, followed by bishops and 
jK'asants maj^ be seen sitting at their doors civic authorities in gorgeous robes. Some 
making beautiful and valuable Lice, for idea of the magnificence of the spectacle 
lace-making is one of the industries for may be gathered from the fact that the 
which the city is famed. procession lasts at least two hours and a 

If we are at Bruges for the first Monday half, and the gorgeous costumes and 
after May 2nd, we shall be able to sec the banners arc of immense value, 
celebrated yearly procession called the Belgium is full of beautiful pictures and 
procession of the Holy Blood.'" This works of art, but many of the marvellous 
magnificent religious ceremony always art treasures and stately buildings were 
attracts large nufhbers of pilgrims and destroyed by the Germans in the Great 
sightseers to the ancient Hemish city. War, which nearly caused the complete 
The object of the ceremony to honour destruction of this gallant little nation 
the Relic of the l^ecious Blood which our Belgium was occupied for four long years 
Lord shed at C^vary, by its German conquerors. This caused 

The relic given in 1148 to the hundreds of thousands of refugees to take 
Count of Flanders by his brother-in-law, refuge in England soon after the outbreak 
Baldwin III., King of Jerusalem. The of hostilities. The mines and factories were 
procession defects episodes in the lives blown up and the valuable machinery 
of n«At samtft anA from the Old sent to Germany, so that after the War 
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FLEMING AND WALLOON 


everyone had to work very hard in order 
to regain the lost prosperity. The 
Belgians have shown the world what 
hard and detcmiined workers they are. 
for the recovery of their country has been 
astonishingly rapid. 

Belgium, unfortunately for its inhabit- 
ants, has frequently been the battlefield 
ot Europe, and has. therefore, lx*en 
nicknamed ' The Cockpit of Eurojx?.** 
It has been laid waste many times, but 
the Belgians have never been daunted 
and have rebuilt over the old ruins. 

The first sight of Belgium that the 
Briti.sh visitor obtains is a long expanse 
of yellow sand, with low dunes 
at the back like baby 
mountains. There are no cliffs 
or rocks or even shingle ; 
there are no trees, just bare 
sand, with moss and rushes on 
the higher ground. In winter 
this sand blows along the coast 
with great violence. 

The industrious Belgians 
have fortified their low coast 
against the onslaughts of the 
sea by means of ramparts of 
brick and stone, which are 
called digues de mer." A 
" digue." no matter how 
thick, will not last if it rests 
on sand alone, so a thick 
bed of green branches is laid 
down as a foundation. The 
finest and longest digue is that 
which extends from Ostend 
for about nine miles. 

Ostend is one of the finest • 

European summer resorts and 
is filled with holiday-makers 
of all nationalities, luxurious 
hotels and casinos catering 
for the visitors. English is 
understood in all the sho]>s 
and hotels, which shows how' 
popular the town is with the 
British. All along the magnifi- 
cent Digue are czlis and 
splendid hotels, and the 
bright sunshades and bathing 
costumes on the sands make 


the everyday scene loc^ like that at a 
fair or cannval. 

Some of the villages of Belgium are 
worth visiting. There Is one called 
Coxyde, which lies among the dunes not 
far from the sea. The peasants here live 
by fishing but in a very curious way, for 
they do it on horseback. It is strange to 
sec the peasants, with baskets and nets 
fastened to long |)olos. riding about in the 
water catching fish. In an earlier chapter, 
" Food from tlie Waters." we read about 
other people who fish on horseback. 

The farm labourers and fishermen in 
Flanders live very simply ; their food 





FLEMISH MILKMAID ON HER ROUNDS 
In most Belgian towns milk is <listributeil from hotsse 
to house by women clad in cap and shawl, who go OA 
their rounds With big metal vessels or with little carts 
drawn by dogs. Uke the one shown in page 544. 
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fus wATmVAVS OF BRUGES are like minors, reflecting most deii^tfnUy t^ 

jfbis.’S.’iSS ^ 
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Vtofeolto 

** A CITY OF BRIDGES ^ — that is Bruges, tor it lias at least fifty of them ; its very 
naine>~Hn Flemish Brugge— -means bridges. This is the Pont du Cheval, or Bridge ot 
the Horse, seen from file Quai Vert. Over the houses and trees towers tlie famous 
belfry. The waterway is no canal, but the little River Reye. that winds across the town. 

le 
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FRENCH-SPEAKING WOMAN 


The Belgian people are of two races, the Flemings, allied 
to the iJutch, and the Walloons, allied to the French. 
This is a Walloon woman. She has put her baby to sleep 
in the basket she carries on her back. 

is black bread, potatoes and salted pork honour o 

or fish. Many h 8 ys and girls never have Belgian 
anything else all the year round but nursery li 

black bread and potatoes, and have never cannot afi 

tasted butter in their lives. brought \ 

Travelling in Belgium is cheap and easy, spoiled ai 

and the best way to see the country'is to quiet. Ii 

journey on a barge along the many must go t 

canals that are tp found in the land, punished j 

The Belgikns keep thSr canals in gcM dot go to 


order and use them as much as 
possible in order to save 
money. All day long the 
barges move slowly along the 
wanals. pulled by a funny 
little steam tug or by horses ; 
often, also, as shown in page 
425, we may sec a team of 
M men. women and even children 
toiling along the towpath, 
dragging these heavily-laden 
vessels. 

The Belgians are very fond 
of children and spoil them, for 
they accompany their elders 
everywhere. Belgian parents 
usually prefer girl babies, 
l>ecause it costs so much to 
educate a boy, and also 
IxTause a father likes to buy 
his son's exemption from 
compulsory military service if 
he can do so. 

When a baby is bom the 
parents send a present of 
sugared almonds to all their 
friends, the box being tied up 
with blue ribbon if it is a boy 
and with pink ribbon if it is a 
girl. When a child is christened 
the godfather gives the mother 
and godmother a pair of 
gloves, and there arc many 
other curious customs con- 
nected with the christening. 
In Belgium, most little girls, 
and some boys, too, arc called 
BEI^GIUm'*'* Marie, in honour of the Virgin 
ngs, allied Mary. Sometimes little girls 
e French, are dressed only in blue and 
y to sleep white until they are seven 
years old, this also being in 
honour of the Virgin Mary. 

Belgian children do not have any 
nursery life, because their parents usually 
cannot afford to keep a nurse, so they are 
brought up with their parents and are 
spoiled and petted in order to keep them 
quiet. In England every boy and girl 
must go to school, or else the parents are 
punished | but in Belgium, children need 
dot go to school if their parents do not 
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wish it, and many do not go because 
education is very expensive. 

Belgian children look forward to New 
Year's Day, Christmas and other feast 
days with great eagerness, for then they 
have very good fun. They have a custom 
at Christmas which is rather quaint. If 
a child has been very good all the year 
he finds a rich cake under his pillow, which 
is supposed to have been put there by the 
Archangel Gabriel and to have been made 
in Heaven. It is called 
" engels koek.*’ 

New Year’s Day is a great 
festival in Belgium. Every- 
one must call on everyone 
else, so that the door-bell 
is ringing all day long. In 
addition to these friendly 
calls, anyone w'ho has ptT- 
formed the slightest service 
for a householder during 
the year comes to beg for 
a Christmas-box. This 
money, unfortunately, is 
generally sptmt in cheap 
beer, which leads to 
quarrels. 

December 21st corre- 
sponds to the English All 
Fools* Day, and if the 
children can, on one pretext 
or another, get their parents 
to leave the house, they 
lock them out until they 
promise to give them a 
present. This is great 
fun for the children, who 
always hope that their 
mother has forgotten what 
day it is. Then they say : 

'* Someone wants to speak 
to you in the garden, 
mother,** and when mother 
comes back from a fruit- 
less quest the door is 
locked, and chuckles from 
within remind her that it is 
S. Thomas’ Day. and she 
must pay forfeit. 

On November iitb comes 
S. Ilartin’s Day, when the 


children must stand against the wail 
with their eyes shut. When they turn 
round the floor is strewn with nuts and 
sweets, which are supposed to have been 
sent by S. Martin as a gift for good boys 
and girk. There are many such quaint 
customs, which are, of course, a source of 
delight to the children. 

Hard-working and courageous, the 
Belgians are slowly making their country 
one of the most prosperous in Europe. 



FLEMISH SHOEMAKER HARD AT WORK 


Like the Ehitch folk (pa« 684) and the Bretons (page 12^0}^ 
the working people of Belgium vgry often wear ** sabdb/* 
or shoes of oeech grood. the making Df which is a.widespresd 
and ancient home mdustry 
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The Sphinx and the Pyramid 

TWO MIGHTY MONUMENTS OF BYGONE AGES 

In an earlier chapter we have read ol the marvels of ancient EgQ>t with 
the exception of two that arc perhaps the most fascinating— the Great I^ramid 
and the Sphinx. The oldest example of a sphinx is the Great Sphinx at 
Gizeh. which is 187 feet long. But the sphinx was not peculiar to Egt'pt, for, 
as we shall read in this chapter, there were also Greek and Assyrian 
sphinxes, which, however, differed greatly from those of Egypt. The p3rramida 
also are not conhiicd to Egypt, for gigantic monuments of this typo are to be 
found in the Sudan, Algeria and even in Mexico. The largest of these 
monumental structures is the Great P>Tamid of Giseh, which is the sole 
survivor of the ** Seven Wonders of the World.'* 


F rom the Nile at Gizeh we may see, 
dark against the cloudless sky of 
Egypt, three immense tombs. like 
shapely mountain peaks built in the desert 
by man. If we approach them, wc find 
nearby a huge, battered monster of stone. 
It is to this group of remains that we 
usually refer when we speak of the 
Pyramids and the Sphinx. But there arc 
other pyramids and other sphinxes which, 
though perhaps less famous, arc not less 
interesting ; and these are to be found 
not only in EgjTit. but also in lands 
thousands of miles across the seas. 

'* Sphinx ” is a (Ireek word and means 
the “ throttler.*’ It was used to designate 
a terrible being which had, so it was said, 
the head of a woman, the body of a 
lioness and wings. According to the 
ancient legend, she originally lived in 
Africa, but was sent by the gods to Thebes, 
in Greece, to punish the sins of a Thefmn 
ruler. Taking a rock near tlic city for licr 
abode, she asked every passcr-by a riddle. 
“ What walks on four legs in the morning," 
she would demand. " on two at noon, and 
on three in the evening ? " 

Solving the Riddle of the Sphinx 

All who could not guess were strangled 
by her ; and everybody failed until 
Oedipus came. He was able to tell the 
Sphinx that the answer was, ** A man " ; 
because, as a baby, he crawls on hands 
and knees, in the prime of life he walks 
confidently upright, and when old age 
makes him feeble he can only progress 
with the help of a stick or crutch. Since 
her riddle had been solved* the Sphinx 
threw herself from her rock and was I^led. 


Thus we see that the Greeks believed 
their Sphinx to be an evil monster, 
preying upon mankind. When they came 
to Egypt and there saw huge carven 
figures that were halM)east and half- 
human, they called these sphinxes, too. 
But although it was at one time thought 
by the Egyptians that sphinxes roamed 
the deserts, they were more generally 
accepted as symbols of the grandeur and 
power of the Pharaohs — their most notable 
characteristic being their superhuman 
dignity. Their bodies, being those of lions, 
represent miglit and nobility, and their 
heads are usually portraits of ancient kings. 

Sphinxes of Egypt and pf Greece 

In almost every respect, therefore, the 
sphinxes of Egypt differ from that of 
Greece. They arc invariably male, while 
it was female ; they are majestic creatures, 
while it was ghoulish ; nor were they ever 
believed to work evil. Sometimes, instead 
of having a man’s head, they had that of 
a ram, as at Karnak, or of a hawk. To 
the Egyptian this did not detract from 
their dignity, for a ram was emblematic 
of the great god Ammon, and a hawk was 
symbolical of the king as a warrior. 

It might be asked here ; What is a 
" sphinx," since it had all these forms ? 
It is not merely a monster with a body 
that is partly l^ast and partly man. A 
mermaid is not a sphinx, for example ; 
nor are the winged bulls with the heads 
of bearded men that we find in Meso- 
potamia ; nor is the Hindu god Ganesba, 
who is represented as having a man's 
body but an elephant's head. Wt may 
uke it as definite that true sphinxes have 
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AN ALABASTER SPHINX, almost pertecUy preserved, was discovered m ipia 
the site of andeat' Memphis. It was probably carved about 1340 b.c, io the reign 
Rameses II. The sphinxes were given tbeif name by the Greeks, quite incorreeuy 
it happens, for the Greek sphinx is a demon, not, like the Egyptian, an emblem of majesty. 
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BrllUh HttMuin 

THE GREEK SPHINX HAS WINGS AND WOMAN’S HEAD 


The E^nrptian sphinx is always male and wingless ; the Greek sphinx is female, winged, 
>|rith the body of a lion. According to an old Greek legend, she asked the Thebans a 
riddle, stranglin^^ all who could not solve it. When Oedipus gave the correct answer 
she kille<l herself by falling from a rock. 

a lion’s or a lioness's body and a head has been considered a thing of awful 
which is cither a4)ortrait or symbol of a mystery. Indeed, it was once thought, 
human being or god. Whatever other quite wrongly, to be an idol of such 
characteristics they may have are purely importance that some Arabs deliberately 
incidental. So we would not admit the disfigured it. But in spite of their fanatical 
kneeling rams found in Egypt as sphinxes, efforts at destruction and of the ravages 
although in appearance they closely re- of time, the sphinx is still beautiful, and 
semble them. its size makes it extremely impressive. 

The great sphinx at Gizeh, which has At Kamak wc may see long avenues 
been mentioned already, is the mqst lined with sphinxes. Some, as we have 
celebrated of its kind. For centuries it already said, have the heads of rams ; 
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AT BlEDUMt on the deaert's edge, forty miles south of Cairo, is the quewly sha]^ 
pyramid ol King Snefeni. It rises in three tiers from a mound that is T^y 
tiw covered with debris. King Sneferu built lor himself another pyr^id at Dashur, 
but it was probably in the mie^we see here that he was buned. 
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THE GREAT PYRAMID was built as tlie tomb ot one ol the greatest of the Pharaohs, 
Khuftt or Cheops. Dimly, in the side nearest to us, we can see the opening that leads 
into the small chambers within. The Great Pyramid is always an impressive irigbt» , 
whether seen by moonlight or by daylight, at dawn or. as here, at sunset* 
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THE SPHINX AND THE PYRAMID 



others are like representations in miniature 
of the sphinx at Gizeh. All are wonder- 
fully wrought. Splendid indeed must have 
been the effect when the rows were 
complete and the shapely figures were yet 
unspoilt by weather and hard treatment. 
One of the most beautiful sphinxes ever 
discovered is that which stands on the site 
of the old city of Memphis. It is of 
alabaster and is extraordinarily weU pre- 
served, so that we may study the grace 
of its lines and the serene and kingly 
expression on its face. 

The ancient Assyrians also had sphinxes, 
but, like the Greeks, represented them 
as having wings and considered them 
to be demons. Although they have 
lions* IxKiies, these creatures are far from 
being noble or stately. Their faces are 
incredibly foolish, for they have great, 
staring eyes and are usually smirking. 
Those of the Hittites, who lived in Asia 
Minor, are more ferocious in apix*arance. 
but arc stiff and conventional. Some have 
two heads : and they rcsc^mble an ordinary 
lion to whicl) a human head has been 
given in addition to its own. 

In Central America, among the carvings 
of the ancient Maya jxjoples. are some 
monsters that certainly seem to be 
sphinxes. We see, therefore, in how 
many different lands the conception of 
this strange type of imaginary creature 
met with acceptance. 

Let us now turn to the Pyramids. 
Pyramids were usually erected to glorify 
the dead. They form elaborate monu- 
ments built over burial places which were, 
in the majority of cases, deep in the earth 
beneath them. It is interesting to note 
that a kind of pyramid is not uncommon 
even in Britain. This is the tumulus — 
a mound of earth laboriously heaped over 
a grave or a collection of graves. 

The £g3rptian pyramids, however, are 
the most famous ; they were the tombs 
of kings and sometimes of queens and 
other important persons. Most have the 
perfect, symmetrical form of those at 
Gizeh. In others we see a series of great 
'* steps ** ascending to the summit. This 
type is constructed of several lofty tiers of 
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THE SPHINX AND THE PYRAMID 


masonry, each of which is smaller than 
the one immediately below it. The most 
interesting example is the pyramid of 
King Zcsor at Sakkara, which is especially 
'Worthy^of note, because it is probably the 
earliest that still survives. It is almost 
six thousand years old. Another very 
ancient tomb, the pyramid of Snefcru at 
Medum. which we see in page 2476, is 
constructed on a somewhat similar plan. 

The pyramids were usually of stone, 
though a few built of bricks are still to be 
seen. These are generally of compara- 
tively recent date and, like that at 
Dashur. are in a ruinous condition. The 
sizes of the pyramids vary ; there are 
examples small enough to be almost 
insignificant, and there are immense 
structures like those at Gizeh. 

Everybody has heard of these throe 
wonderful monuments, and an infinite 
variety of fantastic theories as to their 
purpose has been advanced. Actually, 
however, the smallest is the buriiU place 
of King Menkaura, the medium-sized one 
that of King Khafra and the largest that 
of King Khufu. The smallest is also 
the most modern, but it is nearly live 
thoasand years old. 

fVuhin IJk Great Pyramid 

Let us visit the pyramid of Khufu- - 
the Great P>Tamid, as it is calle <1 to 
distinguish it from its neighbfmrs. 
Although from a distance its sides appear 
even and unbroken, when wc approach 
it we .see, that it is composed of vast 
blocks of stone, most of them Ix jng higher 
than a man and some weighing many 
tons. Originally, it had a facing of lime- 
stone, which gave it a beautifully smooth 
surface, but thisli^ long since disappeared. 
Each of its sides measures about 755 feet 
8 inches, and its height is almost 475 feet. 
But these bare measurements give little 
idea of its majesty — it is one of the most 
magnificent tombs in the world. 

Now, as has been stated, the burial 
chamber was usually underground, be- 
neath the pyramid. There is such an 
ap^mtent belovi^he Great Pyramid, but it 
is unfinished, and the real burial place is 


within the colossal mass of masonry. If 
we enter the passage which opens upon the 
north face of the pyramid, we ascend for 
some distance before wc come to the Grand 
Gallery, from, which, turning southwards, 
wc can readi the so-called Queen’s 
chamber. If. instead, we continue to 
climb, however, we reach an antechamber 
and then the King's chamber. 

Pyramids of the New World 

In it is a huge, empty sarcophagus, 
carved from a solid block of granite. 
Indeed, one of the few disappointing 
features of the Great Pyramid is the fact 
that it contain.s so little. But, then, it 
was early entered by tomb robbers. 
The King's chamber is ventilated by 
chann(‘ls leading to the open air. 

Other ancient ixioples must have been 
profoundly impressed with the desirability 
of pyramids as tombs. In the Sudan, as 
we show in page 2478, small varieties 
are found, while in Algeria there are large 
tombs which have obviously been evolved 
from Egyptian pyramids. 

In America there arc also many pyra- 
mids, but these were constructed for 
entirely different purjwses. The Mayas 
.set temples ujxm tlicm, and thas gave 
an ap|x*urance of imfK>rtance and state- 
liness to their religious buildings. In 
Mexico there is one ma.ssivc structure, 
the Pyramid of .the Sun at San Juan 
Tcotihuacan, that almost equals those of 
Ivgypt in .size. It is built of adobe and is 
faced with stone and stucco. There are 
also many that arc smaller, but very 
elaborately finished. All arc more* squat 
than the Egyptian pyramids and have 
steps leading to their summits. 

Scenes of Human Sacrifice 

Many of these Mexican pyramids were 
put to a sinister use, for on them victims 
were offered to the bloodthirsty gods of 
the Aztecs, To the accompaniment of 
the banging of gongs and the cries d 
priests, human beings were often sacri- 
ficed, and these rites were witnessed by 
the Spanish adventurer Cortte and bb 
followers in the sixteenth century, 
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In India’s Largest Province 

BURMA AND ITS PEOPLE OF HILL AND VALLEY 

Though Burma forms a part of the Indian Empire* we shall discover in this 
chapter that it bears no resemblance to that wonderful land* with which 
we dealt in three earlier chapters. The light-heartef:!. indolent, but charming 
Burmese people are very duiereot from the reserved, hard*working folk m 
India pro^r. and in looks they resemble the people of Indo-China and Siam, 

In the mountainous region of the Shan States live many interesting tribes, 
with different customs and languages. Anybody who has visited Burma 
always speaks of the fascination exercised by the Burmese and their land, 
so that 1 am fortunate in being able to print this chapter from one who has 
lived among these people. 


B urma is the richest and largest 
province in the Indian Empire. It 
is bounded on the west by the 
Bay of Bengal, on the north-west and 
north by Assam and Tibc^t, and on the 
east by China, Indo-China and Siam; 
Malaya forms tlie southern boundary. 
Ranges of hills running north and south 
make travelling very slow and wearisome 
in the eastern portion of the country. A 
traveller who wishes to cross these hills 
must descend into deep valleys and then 
ascend 4.000 feet or more, the ixTformance 
being repeated many times during the 
day’s journey. 

Burma proper — the valley and delta of 
the Irawadi river — is, by comparison, 
reasonably flat. It is bisected by the 
Irawadi, which is navigable for about ()oo 
miles by medium-sized steamers. The 
Irawadi has an avemge breadth of about 
a mile and a half, but when it overflows 
its banks at the rainy season, it becomes 
ten miles wide at certain jwints. 

Burma s Main Highway 

Up and down this great liighway passes 
a large portion of the commerce of the 
country, notwithstanding that a railway 
runs more or less parallel to it for a 
considerable distance. The wealth of 
Burma— oil, rice, indigo, ground nuts, 
amber, jade, rubies and teak — comes 
down the Irawadi ; and up it go manu- 
factured goods, foodstuffs, milled rice and 
many other necessities of life for the 
people of the countiy and the European 
inhabitants. There is' local trade in silk, 
'* ngapi," or pickled fish, and '' let-pet," 
or pickled tea, as well as many other 


things whicli arc not produced in suffi- 
ciently Large quantities to be exported. 

The only towns of any imjx^rtance are 
Rangoon, Moulmein and Mandalay. The 
first is situated in the delta of the 
Irawadi and is the capital and chief port ; 
the second lies across the Gulf of Martaban 
and was the flrst British capital ; and the 
third is the old capital of Upi)er Burma. 
In Rangoon, natives of India, Chinese, 
Midays and Europc'ans jostle one another. 
It is a busy place, and is a religious 
centre because it contains the famous 
Shwe Dagon pagoda. 

Thriftless Men and Capable Womm 

The Burmese are light-hearted, ratlicr 
indolent people. In the country districts 
tlic houses are built of bamboo, palm 
leaves providing thatch for the roofs and 
matting for the walls. Rice flourishes in 
the fields, and Nature provides many 
delicious fruits ; therefore tIuTc is little 
need for the jx^ople to work. 

Wealth comes as often by a lucky 
speculation as by work, so the average 
Burman thinks. When he d(K*s become 
wcaltliy, he may sixjiul his money on 
jewelry for ids wife and daughters, give 
fcast.s to his neighbours or build a rest- 
house or ixigoda, thus acquiring merit 
for a future existence. He would never 
think of saving his wealth as on inherit- 
ance for his children. 

But what has been said of the average 
man does not apply to the women, who 
are exceptionally capable and energetic. 
It has been stated that the Burmese women 
have all the power of beauty without 


being beautiful, and this is true. But 
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PADAUNO WOMEN CLOSELY MUFFLED AGAINST THE COLD 
Coib of brass are the chief articles of adornment among the Padaung women, who wear 
the most extraordinary collars. The>' start with one ring when they are vm yau^ 
and add to these as they grow older, un^.the wider ones rest upon their shonldm. i he 
Padaungs inhabit of the gateau between the Salween and Sittang Rivers. 
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TURBANED MAN AND WOMEN PROM THE CHINESE FRONTIER 

In many ways these Lihsaw ()cople resemble the folk from the Chinese province of 
Vun-nan. The women are clad in dark blue dresses trimmed with red and cloth 
leggings. Hands of silver encircle their necks. The I.ihsaws live in villages very high 
up in the mountains, and their chief occupation is the growing of opium. 

with all their charm and grace, every whom still teach little boys. In most of the 
Burmese woman is a born ^lopkecpc^r. out-of-the-way villages there may be a 
Every girl wants to manage a stall in the pongyi kyaung," or monks' house, and 
bazaar, whether her father be rich or the drone of voices coming from it will 
poor. Once she has gained her desire, lead us to the schfK)I-room, where a dozen 
she w'ill sit there above huge baskets or so little, beady-eyed boys lie flat on 
containing different sorts of grain or in their stomachs with wooden slates before 
the midst of coloured silks, smoking a them, shouting out the letters of the 
cheroot as long as a school ruler. This Burmese alphabet, 
business capacity of the women is the Each little figure has some sort of a 
more wonderful in that, until recent years, cloth wound round it and probably a 
there was no education provided for the short jacket too. Every head is closely 
girls. Boys, however, have always been shaven save where one tuft of hair rises 
educated in some fashion. Uke a bunch of carrot tops from the centre 

In the old days the only schools were of the poll. Very little, however, is learnt 
those maintained by the monks, some of at these schools beyond reading and 
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OOLDBM 8HWB DAOOM PAOODA IH THB CITY OF RANGOON 

Til® Shwe Dagon paaodate the finest and mort lacted irtaceol worihip to 

itcomeBiid^w from all over the country ud from many 

— " The nanodAist^ feet high , and the lower portions are covered witt plntw jH 

gold, of It being gihW. Acemding to ^taJSs” *** 

it has xemainsd almost unaltered durtng the last four centuries. 
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IN INDIA’S LARGEST PROVINCE 



BURMESE MEN WEAR SKIRTS 
Skirt-Hke lower garments are worn by both 
men and women in Burma, but turbans are 
favoured by the men only. The men are rather 
lazy and leave the work to tlie women. 

writing, for, as a Burmese boy once said, 
" Pongyi schools for pleasant, English 
schools for get-on." 

In the English schools the boys not 
only learn from books, but they learn how 
to sit on chaii$, a thing which is not 
natural to them, and even, in extreme 
cases, to wear European, leather shoes. 
There are English girls* schools too, and 
the girls, who until recently picked up what 
knowledge they could from their brothers 
and even then could beat them almost 
every time at arithmetic, now have the 
same advantages as the boys. 


In Burma every name has a special 
meaning, and some of them are veiy 
quaint. A boy, for instance, may be 
Mr. Grandfather Elephant or Mr. 
Crooked and even Mr. Like-his-Father ; 
and a girl may be called Miss Dog's 
Bone, Miss Naughty, Miss Rabbit or 
Miss Affection. A custom, however, 
decrees that the children must have 
names beginning with the initial letter 
of the day on which they were bom, 
and thus everyone knows on what day 
a child was born. This rule is con- 
sidered important, because boys and 
girls born on certain days may only 



LITTLE GIRL’S LARGE CHEROOT 

Cheroots are dearer than sweets to this 
Burmese princess, especially when rolled 
in betel bark. Burmese children smoke 
almost as soon as th^ walk. 



AKHA GIRLS GAILY DRESSED IN READINESS FOR A DANCE 
In the most easterly portions of the Shan States live the Akhas, and here we see two of 
the women dressed in their best clothes. Their coats and short skirts have been dyed 
with indigo and have scarlet trimming. Upon their black hair rest silver head-dresses, 
and numerous silver and gold necklaces are suspended from their necks. 

marry those bom on other days, quite by a dragon and Sunday by a fabulous 
irrespective of any relationship. creature, half bird and half beast. 

The days of the week are each copnected When a girl reaches the age of eleven or 
with a particular animal, and the children thereabouts her ears are pierced with great 
are supposed to have some connection ceremony. All the friends of the famUy are 
with the animal of their birthday. Monday invited to a feast by the customary method 
is represented by a tiger, Tuesday by a of sending round packets of pickled tea. 
lion, Wednesday by an elephant, Thurs^y The little girl is the centre of interest for 
by a rat, Friday by a guinea-pig, Saturday that day. for afterwards is supposed 
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to be grown up. The corresponding ordeal 
for the boy is much more painful, for he is 
tattooed. All the Burmese have their legs 
tattooed from knee to thigh in such a way 
that, from a short distance, it looks as if 
they were wearing dark-blue, skin-tight 
breeches. The process is so agonising that 
only a little can be done at a time, 
and a boy has to show his manhood by 
bravely enduring the pain. Anyone who 
shirked the operation would be branded 
a coward. 

Every boy also has to go into a monas- 
tery for some time before he can assume 
the status of a man. He puts on a yellow 
robe like those worn by the monks, and 
conforms to the rules of the monastery 
while he is there. This docs not mean that 
he will lx*comc a monk, though many 
do so. There arc thousands of monks in 
Burma, and they live the laziest existence 
possible, being kept by the community. 


Men and women dress so much alike 
that at first it is difficult to distingui^ 
between them. Both wear cotton or silk 
skirts and little white jackets, but the 
men's skirts for ordinary wear are shorter 
and more sack-like. Their skirts, or 
“ putsos," for gala days are very fine, 
being made of many yards of the richest 
silk. The women’s gala dress, which 
reaches down to the ground, is tightly girt 
about the body. It is not .secured by pins, 
buttons or tapes, and yet every sort of 
work is done in it without it becoming 
disarranged. 

The great distinction in the dress of 
the two sexes is that the men are never 
seen without their head-dresses, or *' gaung- 
baungs,” while the women wear nothing 
on their heads, their glossy black hair 
being coiled round on top, with an orchid or 
some other blossom hanging down over 
the right car. The men wear their hair 



PoBtlBf 

BURMESE WOMEN AT PRAITER IN THE CAVES NEAR MOULMEIN 
About nine miles from Mouhnein, a seaport situated near the mouth of the Salween 
River, are the ** farm ” caves, at the sides of which are platforms upon which are seated 
figures of Buddha. In the Kawgan ca^cs* thousands are to be seen, and there is a huge 
stalagmite completely oov^^ with Buddhas and surmounted by a pagoda. 
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THATCHED HOUSES OF NAINSAN, CAPITAL OF A SHAN STATE* 
Houses in the Shan villages are built of bamtxK) and thatched with elephant grass. 
The small villages are sometimes enclosed by a bamboo palisade, which keeps the cattle 
out by day and in at night. The Shan States are divided into two sections — the 
Northern and the Southern — and have a population of alxiut 1,400,000. 

long also, but a Burman with a beard is shrines. Each flight leads up to a platform, 
unknown, and very few of them have 900 feet square, from the centre of which 
even a moustache. rises the great, golden spire of the pagoda. 

The best way to see the Burmese in At the top, higher up than the cross of 
their fine clothes is to go up to one of the S. Paul's Cathedral, is a gilded cage set 
great pagodas on a festival day, for then with jewels and hung with bells, 
the men, women and children gather All around the base and at the edges of 
together and give themselves up to a day the platform are wonderful shrines. Some 
of devotion and merry-making. of them are decorated with beautiful teak- 

The chief place of worship is the great wood carvings — ^which arc done very skil- 
“ Shwe Dagon," the Golden Pagoda, of fully by the Burmese — and others are 
Rangoon, which is known all over the covered with a mosaic of bits of coloured 
world. It stands on raised ground, and glass, which glitters in the sun ; oAhers still 
long flights of steps lead up to it on four are gilded all over. There arc posts with 
sides. At the foot of the steps are two streamers and the sacred goose on the top, 
enormous white beasts, with glistening red there are almost life-size, carved elephants, 
efes and mouths. and there are bells which swing between 

Placed at the sides of the steps are stalls two posts. As a Burman passes one of 
with wax tapers, lotus, frangipani and these bells, he will pick up a deer's hom 
jasmine, gold leaf and sweetmeats. These from the pavement and strike a note to 
are bought by the people flocking to the let the go^ spirits know he is there. 
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The whole scene is gay beyond descrip- 
tion. Here a fortune-teller cries out 
continually that he will tell your fortune 
by a cast of the dice ; there, in the dim 
shadows before a gleaming alabaster or 
brass figure of the Buddha, are wax tapers 
stuck on the ground, and piles of flowers, 
and before them men and women 
crouch devoutly. 

Free Theatrical Entertainments 

Only two meals a day are eaten by the 
people of Burma, except by the monks, who 
may not eat after midday. Boiled rice is 
put on a large platter, from which all 
help themselves, and little saucers of 
such condiments as curry, onions or chillies 
are served with it. The Burmese eat with 
their fingers. They roll a ball of rice 
neatly between finger and thumb, take a 
little condiment and then place the morsel 
in the mouth. When everyone has 
finished, each goes in turn to the water- 
butt by the door to drink. 

One of the most popular forms of enter- 
tainment is the i>lays, or “pwes." These 
take place anywhere, without a projx'r 
theatre and, as often as not, out of doors. 
They are free, for they are given by some 
wealthy man for the entertainment of his 
friends and of anyone else who cares to 
come. They are very long, sometimes 
lasting more than one day, and the 
spectators come and go as they please. 
The plays are usually legendary tales 
about princes and princesses. 

People of the Hills 

r The actors wear old-fashioned, court 
dostumes and make long speeches, but 
there is always a clown to relieve the 
tedium and, judging by the laughter, he 
is usually really funny. Sometimes per- 
formances are '*|^ven by marionettes 
cleverly worked by strings. 

The people o1 the hill country are quite 
distinct from the Burmese. The Shans, a 
fair, sturdy race, are the largest tribe, but 
the Karens, who are divided into Red and 
White Karens, are nearly as numerous. 
There are also many other tribes, of which 
the best known are the Padaungs i^d 


Palaungs, the Akha, Lihsaw. Lahu and, in 
the north, the Kachins. Many of the 
Kachins live in districts which lie beyond 
the jurisdiction of the government, and 
they have so-called slaves, who are really 
domestic servants and are quite well 
treated by their masters. 

The hill country, which lies between 
Burma proper and China and in which are 
the Shan States, has recently been given 
back to the tribal chiefs, who rule 
independently within their own states. 

Of all the odd customs observed by 
these hill races, none is more strange than 
that of the Padaung women wearing 
many rings about their necks. When a 
Padaung girl reaches the age of seven her 
neck is encircled by a brass coil, which is 
extended from time to time. 

Strange Neck-Stretching Custom 

These coils are never removed, and as 
the girl grows older her neck is stretched 
by the rings, until it resembles that of a 
hen. The more rings a Padaung woman 
carries, the more fashionable she is. The 
limit is somewhere about seven and 
twenty ! In addition, brass coils are worn 
on arms and legs. This custom is common 
to many of the hill tribes, though some- 
times rattan rings replace the brass ones, 
as among the White Karens. 

The costumes of these races are usually 
very effective. They weave and dye their 
own cloth and, though the stitching is 
sometimes coarsely done, the general 
effect is surprisingly good. Reds and 
blues, and trimming of white strips or of 
seeds stitched on to the garment, are 
enhanced by much silver ornamentation. 
The Burmese wear gold ornaments when 
they are grown up, considering silver fit 
merely for children ; but the hill peoples 
wear strange adornments made from the 
silver found in the hills. 

All the peoples of Burma are very 
superstitious and believe in good and bad 
spirits. 'Much of their lives is passed in 
endeavouring to propitiate the bad spirits, 
and in most of the viUages in the hill 
country may be found tall spirit-posts, at 
which sacrifices are frequently made. 
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Where the Negro Rules 

HAITI AND LIBERIA; TWO BLACK REPUBLICS 

In the Caribbean Sea and occupying the western part of the island of Haiti, 
or San Domingo, is the republic of Haiti. The Caribs, the ori^nal inhabitants 
of the land, called it ** Haiti,** a word meaning ** mountainous,** and this title 
is very fitting. The forests, gorges and mountains of the interior are little 
known, for few white men have explored this mysterious land. Across the 
Atlantic, on the west coast of Africa, is the republic of Liberia, which is 
ruled by the descendants of slaves who were given their freedom by the 
Americans and were brought back to the land of their forefathers. As we 
shall read in this chapter, the history of these republics shows that as yet ^e 
negro races are not fitted for national independence — indeed, Haiti has 
become virtually a protectorate of the United States. 


[AITI, that mysterious West Indian 
island where black rules white, lies 
in the .Caribbean Sea, between the 
islands of Porto Rico and Cuba. It was dis- 
covered in 1492 by Christopher Columbus, 
who called it Hispanola, or Hispaniola. 
The original inhabitants, the Caribs. who 
were always fighting among themselves, 
were soon extermin- 
ated by the cruel 
Spaniards, so tliat 
the latter were forced 
to import African 
negroes to work on 
their plantations. In 
1630 French buc- 
caneers seized upon 
Haiti, and later it 
became a prosperous 
French colony. Its 
c o fl c e plan tations 
were famous, and the 
planters wealthy. 

But Haiti's pros- 
perity was built on 
the sufferings of the 
over-worked slaves, 
and when rumours 
of the French Revo- 
lution reached the 
island, the blacks 
and other coloured 
elements of the 
population rebelled. 

Inflamed by their 
sufferings and by the 
propaganda of a 
black, secret society, 

*'Les Amis des Noirs" 

— The Friends of 


the Negroes " — ^the slaves fought bravely, 
were everywhere victorious. After fierce 
fighting, the French were finally driven 
from the island in 1804. 

Haiti has always been a land of unrest 
and misrule. One of its early emperors, 
Christophe, who reigned in 1811. was a 
savage rascal quite indifferent to human 
life or suffering. At 
Cap Haitien, on the 
north coast, there 
stands his fortress- 
palace of La Ferri^re, 
which was raised by 
.slave labour. Taking 
a typically Oriental 
precaution, Chrlsto- 
phe slew the architect 
when the building 
was completed, lest 
he should divulge the 
secrets of the hidden 
passages and vaults 
that he had designed. 
La Ferridre is now 
a deserted ruin. ^ 
Haitian rulers and 
politicians have 
usually had short but 
exciting careers, and 
many presidents of 
recent years have 
suffered imprison- 
ment or sudden death* 
In 1915, President 
Guillaume was chased 
from his palace by 
a howling mob of 
revolutionists^ and, 
having taken" refuge 
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SIMPLE LAUNDRY IN HAITI 
Like women of her colour in many other parts 
of the world, the Haitian woman only re- 
quires running water and two flat stones, and 
she will set op a laundry* 
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ARCH ERECTED IN PORT AU PRINCE TO GENERAL HIPPOLITE 
General Hippolite was the president of the republic from 1890-96, and this hideous 
arch was raised to his memory. It is the entrance to the chief market, though buyers 
and sellers oyeriiow into the neighbouring streets. The noise is almost deafening and 
the sinell is appalling. Port au t¥ince is the capital of the republic. 

in the French Consulate, he was dragged warfare, he was shot and his bandits fled 
outside and shot in front of the building, into the hills. 

To avoid French intervention and to Haiti is now awakening from a century 
maintain order, the United States landed of slumber. The Americans, who have 

a small force of marines; but the traditional established what is almost a protectorate 

hatred of the white man, dating from the over the island, have built three hundred 

days of slavery, flamed out in futile je- miles of good roads ; the schools, which 

bellion under a negro called Charlerif^^e are chiefly in the hands of Catholic 

Peralte. Aiteir ;a short period of guerilla missions, are helping to form a new and 
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CROWDED SQUARE BEFORE THE CATHEDRAL IN PORT AU PRINCE 
P&rt an Prince is a dirty, hot town with a population of abont 100,000, the tnaj^tjr 
hrin g pure-blooded negroes. The cathedral is one of the few substantial-lpcddng bondin 0 
in the place, even the president's palace being built of wood. In olden days, swaggaring 
grates of the Spanish Blain and buccaneers from the Tortugas cune'bitiaer. 
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CRUDS DECORATIONS OP A VOODOO TEMPLE IN HAITI 
Nominally th« Haitians are Roman Catholics, but actually many of them are Voodoo 
worshippers. This form of serpent-worship was brought from West Africa^ by 
slaves, who were imported first by the Spanish and then by the French. The priests 
aa4*priestesses are as influential as the African witch-doctors. 

more enlightened generation of Haitians ; markets where every form of produce, 
and trade is experiencing a revival. especially fruit, is exposed for sale. 

The capital is Port au Prince, a spacious The Haitians who live in the hills of 
town where the houses, though surrounded the interior are a lazy, happy people, who 
by mango and orange trees and palms, bear delight in the dreamy life. The tropic^ 
a resemblance to those of old France. The sun saps their energy, and for food there is 

caf4 is a national institution, and Creote, always an abundance of fruit. They live 

a debased fwm of French, is heard ed^ry- in thatdied huts, do no work worth 

whoe. Pi^c m.. Ppnce possesses two mentiiming and are as ignorant as people 
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fell 


can possibly be. Cock-fighting is thdr “ 

great sport, and every man has his 
trained birds, which, contrary to modem 
practice, fight without steel spurs. 

Another very popular amusement is a 
primitive form of dancing, which is like 
that practised in the African jungle. The 
menacing throb of drums is heard through- 
out Haiti, and it is not uncommon, when 
travelling, to come on a solitary negro 
swaying and posturing among the trees. 

The state religion of Haiti is Roman 
Catholicism ; the actual worship is ' :oi7/. 

Voodooism. This cult is a form of serpent- :! 
worship and was brought by the slaves » / 
from West Africa ; its dreadful rites in- 
clude the offering of human sacrifices. 

The priests, or papalois, of this religion ^ 

are usually profoLional poi.soners and are , VOUNQ HAIxrs SMILE 

very influential persons. ^ The priestesses £qj. people, like most negro races, are 
arc known as " mamalois.** very fond of their offspring. 





ON THE ROAD TO MARKET IN THE HAITIAN REPUBUC 
In. the interior of the republic we may see ruined plantations that were the chielMur^ 
of the island's wealth when it was a French possession. Now the people anskUlu^ 
till their little plots of land and bring the scanty produce into the market towns. ''On 
tm left is a po licetp^" canying a stout stick in his hand. 


WHERE THE NEGRO RULES 


Voodooism is a religion of fear, and its 
votaries believe that it is only possible to 
gain the favour of imaginary spirits by 
sacrificing something to which they them- 
selves are very attached. Thus, in these 
savage rites, frenzied parents, maddened 
by the throbbing of the goat-skin drums, 
will even sacrifice their children, though 
this fearful practice is, happily, becoming 
less common. 


against slavery, and in America, where 
there were thousands of black planta- 
tion hands and domestic slaves, a society 
was formed to make reparation for the 
injuries done by white men to the negroes. 

This society’s object was the repatriation 
of the slaves, and in 1822 a shipload of 
Christian negroes embarked for the west 
coast of Africa. On arrival a bargain was 
made with some chiefs, who for six muskets. 


The papalois will rid a revengeful negro 
of his enemy for a small sum. The only 
remedy for the victim is to seek another 
papaloi and buy an antidote. If he 

neglect to do this ^ will certainly die, 
for modern science is powerless against the 
age-old poisons of the papalois. who care- 
fully guard the methods of 
preparation. 

Haitian presidents have 
taken part in the mysterious 
rites of the Green Serpent, 
though few white people 
have ever witnessed them. 

Indeed, a white man’s life 


a barrel of powder, twelve knives, four 
umbrellas and such goods, sold the 
colonists a length of coast line, 130 miles 
long and 40 miles wide. This territory 
was to be held by the newcomers for ever. 

Soon, seeing they had made a poor 
bargain, the natives decided to expel the 
colonists and war broke out. 
However, the ex-slaves, 
armed with muskets and a 
few cannons, held out till 
the arrival of more colonists 
and munitions of war. By 
1838 the little colony was 
making good progress ; the 


would not be safe amongst 
the maddened worshippers, 
who do not like white pcoph^ 
at the best of timo.s. It 
rests with the Americans 
whether Voodooism shall 
remain. The priests are the 
enemies of progress and the 
associates of bandits, to 
whom they give a pretended 
immunity from death in 
battle. Let us hope that 
the representatives of the 
greatest republic will stamp 
out the degrading and 
immoral practice of Voodoo- 
ism, which is a blot upon the 
little “ black " r^ublic. 

Liberia, the other “ black ” 
republic, also has its origins 
in slavery, but whereas the 
Haitians freed themselves, 
the Liberians had their 
freedom given to them. 
Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century the tide 
of public opmim had turned 
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A HAITIAN GENERAL 

At one time there were as 
many swaggering generals 
in Haitian Army as 
there were privates. 


.slave trade had dimini.shcd; 
and schools and churches had 
arisen. In recent years, how- 
ever, Liberia has failed to 
justify its happy inaugura- 
tion, and its financial, social 
and commercial conditions 
are inferior to those of any 
British African possession. 

The Republic of Liberia 
lies between Sierra Leone 
and the French Ivory Coast. 
It is a land of dense tropical 
forests, in which an eternal 
twilight reigns. The huge 
tree-trunks are swathed in 
vines and creepers, and the 
rivers and creeks are lined 
with dismal mangroves — an 
evergreen tree with grey, 
gnarled roots that writhe 
fantastically into the river 
ooze. There are also high 
plateaux and prairie lands 
sparsely dotted with tr^. 

Few people have pene- 
trated into the interior of the 
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republic. Even around Mon- 
rovia, the capital town, there 
are few roads, and as these 
approach the bush they de- 
generate into jungle tracks. 

Many of the tribes have a 
hearty dislike of roads, for 
experience has taught them 
that good roads mean a 
frequent appearance of the 
tax collector, backed up by 
a company of the Liberian 
Frontier Force, as Liberia's 
black army is called. 

The Liberians — that is, the 
negroes of American descent — 
form but a small part of the 
population and live only along 
the coast. Indeed, it is unsafe 
for them to go inland without 
an escort, as many of the 
inland tribes hate them as 
interlopers. The American- 
Liberians number about 

25.000, while the natives arc 
estimated to be well over 

1.000. 000. 

These latter are composed 
of many tribes, such as the 
Krus, the Mpe.sses and the 
Mandingos. Let us take the 
Krus first. These jx^oplc live 
all along the Liberian coast 
and also in Sierra Leone. 

For centuries they have hired 
themselves out as sailors to 
European ships till now they 
are almost indispensable. 

Physically they are a fine, 
sturdy race, though often 
repulsively ugly, and they 
have a fondness for swathing their brawny 
limbs in cast-off European garments. 
The Krus are Christians and speak 
English. They are an intelligent race and 
frequently become lawyers and ministers. 

Very different from the Krus are the 
Mandingos, who live on the inland plateau. 
They have Arab blood in their veins and, 
in contrast to the Krus, they dress pic- 
turesquely in flowing white fobes and heel- 
less slippers. They are Mahomedans and 



B.N.A. 

WEIRD COSTUME OP A LIBERIAN ‘ WIZARD*’ 
Among the savage tribes who inhabit the forests of Liberia, 
the witch-doctors are very powerful men. This man 
evidently thinks spectacles add to his dignity, while his 
drawn .sword will discourage anyone from laughing at him. 

successful missionaries of their faith, 
and in this work they have done much 
towards civilizing the degraded and canni- 
balistic tribes of Liberia. 

In the remote depths of Liberia, canni- 
balism exists, and the Mas tribes, who 
occupy the Grand Bassa country, were, 
until recently, openly cannitmlistic. 
Though they have now abandoqed their 
degraded practices, most of the older peopte 
have devoured the flesh of captives war. 
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The most powerful tribe is the Mpesse. 
They are hunters and warriors and, con* 
trary to the usual native mode of waging 
war, they disdain ambuscades, but charge 
straight at their foes in mass formation. 
They use bows and arrows for hunting, 
but fight only with long knives. They are a 
musical race and, besides the inevitable 
tom-tom or drum, they play the harp and 
the flute. They are also expert in various 
crafts and show considerable taste in 
decorating their products. 

The natives, as a whole, exhibit a 
regrettable hostility towards their Liberio- 
American overlords, and much desultory 
warfare has occurred in recent years. 
In 1915 the Krus broke out in a rebellion 
which cost many lives before the Liberian 
Frontier Force, led by negro officers 
borrowed from the United States army, 
defeated the insurgents. 


Monrovia, the capital of Liberia» is 
built on the shores of a lagoon. It is 
not a healthy town for white men and 
there is a scarcity of fresh food. The 
unhealthy climate makes even trivial 
wounds and scratches very dangerous, 
and malaria is prevalent, Monrovia 
possesses some fine buildings, but, 
generally speaking, it is a town of con- 
trasts, for quite well-built houses arc often 
scrappily finished off with galvanised iron 
streaked with rust. The houses arc often 
built with balconies and piazzas similar 
to those attached to homes in the southern 
states of America, and the gardens are 
gay with scarlet hibiscus blooms. Monrovia 
is the seat of the Liberian Government, and 
has a population of about 6,000. It is 
divided into five long streets, which rise 
one above the other and run parallel 
to the waterfront. 



HIDEOUS MASKS WORN BY DEVIL-DANCERS IN LI BERIA 
Pertarmea of dances of a semi-reUgious charaefar wear 

iantafitir. human faces. The dancers very often belo|U to one of t» many se^ 
societies that exist among the West Afneannegroe^ They 

in the depths of the forest, and only perform before members of the sociely. 
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Liberia joined the AlUes in the 
Great War and so rid itself of a 
German domination that had lasted 
many years. Most of the trade had 
been controlled by the Germans, who 
had established a wireless station at 
Monrovia and had begun the con- 
struction of railways — ^the only ones 
in the country — ^at the capital and 
Boporra, in the county of Montserrado. 

This republic, which was established 
in 1847, may not as yet have advanced 
very far along the road to civiliza- 
tion, but its people have overcome 
many difficulties, and its continued 
existence is a proof of its vitality. 
Haiti is in an even more backward 
state, as we have read, and has lost 
a large measure of its independence, 
so that Liberia is undoubtedly the 
foremost negro republic. 
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TWO SMART CITIZENS OF LIBERIA 
Lengths of cotton cloth form the clothing of these 
two men, who are wearing battered hats which 
do not improve their appearance. Outside the 
coastal strip most of the people are uneducated. 

On one side of Monrovia is a large 
colony of Krus, living in palm-thatched huts. 

There the Krus, or Kruboys, as they are 
called, live during the short intervals between 
their voyages. ♦ 

Recently a rich American rubber company 
acquired a huge tract of lan^. in Liberia and is 
planting millions of rubber trees. Such an 
undertaking cannot but have a good effect on 

the financial' condition of the country, and b x.a. 

Liberia, already modelled politically on the a lady of Monrovia 
United States of America, should derive further Monrovia, the capital of the republic, 
from acquaintance vrith the -Aterprise 
of modem Ame^ioan coixunerce. ^ often very bad. 


The World’s Greatest Republic 

LANDS AND PEOPLES OF THE UNITED STATES 

In earlier chapters we have read aboat New York» America's largest city, 
and about the Hawaiian Islands, Alaska and the Philippines*— territories 
governed by the United States. Here we are to learn something of the 
peoples of many races who arc helping to form that great nation— for the 
peoples of the United States are not yet welded into a definite race, llie 
inhabitants of the United States have only existed as a nation for about 150 
years, but already they are one of the most powerful peoples, besides ^ing 
the wealthiest. I'he Onited States is a land of amasing contrasts — its cities 
are more modern and more elaborately equipped than those of Europe, but 
in some of the rural districts conditions are terribly primitive. It is a young, 
partially-dcvelopcd lajid, unhampered by traditions, and its workers are 
ambitious and progressive, like the farmers about whom we have read in 
the chapter " How Man Grows His Food," so that this great republic has 
a future that would appear to be even brighter than its glorious past. 


“ Melting-pot of the World *' — 

that is a term which has been 
applied to the United States 
of America. For into this vast and fruitful 
land men and women of all races have 
poured, seeking the wealth and experience 
which are not to be found in older, more 
fully developed countries. In this country 
they have mingled together in play and 
work until the Americans — as the 
people of the United States are generally 
termed — have come to be one of the 
foremost of the nations. Courageous 
pioneers were those men and women, 
whose children, bom under the star- 
spangled banner, are now recognized as 
American citizens, whatever their ancestry 
and whatever language their parents 
may speak. 

^tween the Canadian frontier and the 
Gulf of Mexico and in the outlying regions 
of Alaska, the islands of Hawaii and the 
Philippines, representatives of nearly every 
nationality live and work in climates 
varying from Arctic cold to tropical heat. 
Almost every treasure that the earth 
yields is to be won from the soil. 

Why Indians ’* Live in America 

Only just over four hundred years ago, 
Christopher Columbus landed on the coast 
qf North America, thinking he had reached 
the eastern shores of India, and hoisted 
the Spanish flag because, although he 
himself was not Spanish, but Genoese, 
it was the Queen of Spain who had made 
his historic expedition possible. 


He had not reached India, as we know, 
yet on account of his mistake the name of 
" Indian has ever since been applied to 
the aborigines of America. Those stalwart, 
copper-skinned tribes little guessed that 
the landing of the white men marked the 
beginning of the end of their wild life. We 
do not know for how many centuries they 
had hunted the buffalo across the prairies 
and dwelt in their wigwams, tepees or 
quaint settlements, carrying out their 
tribal laws and making war on each other, 
undisturbed by the rest of a world of 
which they tiad no knowledge. 

A Young hit Mighty Nation 

Then came the white men. who, dazzled 
by visions of seemingly unlimited and 
unexplored space, returned to the Old 
World, telling breathless stories that set 
their kinsmen afire with dreams of wealth 
and glorious enterprise. 

A little over four hundred years ago, 
there was not a single township, not 
even a homestead, upon all the thousands 
of ' square miles of the present United 
States ; the ground had never been turned 
by a plough ; the great rocks, hiding 
untold riches, bad never resounded to the 
clang of the pick; and over it all the 
Indians roved freely. Yet America is now 
a white man's country and one of the 
chief in commerce, despite the fact that 
its resources have been scarcely touched. 

Eager adventurers, anxious to acquire 
land, which in the small, densely populated 
countries of Europe has. as 'sl rule, 
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PARMER’S STURDY FAMILY GATHERED FOR THE EVENING MEAL 
In the states of the Middle West, agriculture is the main industry, and it is possible to 
drive for miles over vast cultivated plains. Here we see a farmer with his family, two of 
whom are wearing the overall suits so popular among workers in America. He may not 
be rich, but there is always an abundance of good food. 





ONE WAY OP SLEEPING DURING A HEAT WAVE IN CHICAGO 
Mi^ parts of the United States have very hot summers and bitterly cold winters. 
In Chicago the temperature during a hert’timve may ^u^ that of a town in the Punjab, 
and in the winter it is as cold as parts of Siberia. This woman has made her bed on 
her de^jd rtep , hoping to obtain a little relief from the intense heat. 
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AGED COUPLE OP VIRGINIA PREPARING APPLES FOR DRYING 

Beside the man is a bowl of apples that he has still to peel before his wife can slice 
and string them. They are then placed near the hearth to dry. When treated in this 
manner the apples will keep for a long time, though they lose their flavour to a certain 
extent. Fruit-growing is a profitable industry in many districts of the United States. 


remained for generations in the possession 
of a few private owners, have continued 
throughout four centuries to arrive in 
ever-increasing numbers. They have 
sought work and wealth on the vast plains, 
in the mines and forests or, within the last 
fifty years, in the rapidly growing cities. 

The discovery of gold or a distribution 
of hitherto unclaimed land would give 
fresh impetus to Hie flow of immigrants. 
Towns came into existence in a few days, 
to develop afterwards, perhaps, into 
stately cities or, if the population declined, 
to fall into decay. Railways were laid ; and 
men of all nations, their families with them, 
flocked here from the four comers of the 
earth. Many people rapidly made gigantic 
fdrtunes ; the le^ fortunate, who found 
no gold or whose fa^ms or plantations 
failed, went back home or remained 
and were obliged to take employment 
where they could find it. 


In some cases these people of alien 
nations have formed colonies in the midst 
of cities or in rural districts, and still 
speak their own mother-tongue, eat their 
own kinds of food, publisUi their own 
newspapers and maintain their national 
costumes and customs. But as English is 
taught in the schools, the children soon 
learn the language of their adopted 
country, and those who have left their 
native land when very young or who 
are bom in the States rapidly become 
more or less Americaniased. 

The language of America might easily 
have been the language of the earlier 
settlers, Spanish or French, if, in the 
seventeenth century, that gallant little 
band of Puritans, who were persecuted 
in England for their religious views, had 
not fared forth to found in the New World 
a settlement based on the strict, simple 
beliefs which they held so dear. 
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BBAUTIPOL RAINIER NATI6NAU PARK IN WASHINOTON STATE 
Rainiar National Park is ntuated about one bandied miles south of Sea^ It 

many woods and lakes, and in spring certain parts are carpeted Witt in tw 

park te Mount Tacoma, or iteinMr, wbicIHt 14.363 foot in height. This isolated monntam 
is a quiesc^t volcano and has two craters which still give off snlphuions fumes. 

'.Ji'ir. '' , 2>I0 . 
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SL CAPITAN TOWBKINO HIOH ABOVB THB Y08BMITB VALLBY 
On the wcetera slope ot the £Kem Nevada, in Calilomia, is a cafion enclosed by soonnoiis 
walls of rock. Thn is the Yosemite Valley, thnvgb which flows the lUver Mesoed. The 
diff known as El Capitan rises to a hei^t of 3,300 feet above the gorge, bilt tt fe not by 
any means the highest part of tihe waUs. 
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The thirteen states along the north-east 
coast are the oldest of all. Here it was 
that the Pilgrim Fathers cast anchor in 
1620, spreading to the west as their 
numbers multiplied. Here it was they 
began to farm lands that had never been 
farmed before, securing a hazardous 
living amid the dangers of unfamiliar wild 
beasts, insect plagues and unknown 
IK)isonous reptiles and plants. They also 
had to face the antagonism of the Redskins, 
who, it must be admitted, had grounds for 
resenting the invasion of the white men, 
for were they not striving to oust them 
from their land and keep it for themselves ? 

Hostilities continued for many years; 
but as more and more Europeans came, 
driving before them the Sioux and the 
Iroquois, the Apaches and Pueblos and 
other Indian tribes, it was at last made 


evident that the white men were the 
conquerors. The Redskins finally sub- 
mitted, with none too good a grace, to 
live in reservations — ^tracts of land set 
apart for their occupation — ^the principal 
ones being in Arizona, South Dakota, 
Montana and Oklahoma. 

Long before this, however, that small 
band of Puritans had formed a bit of 
England in the north-east comer of the 
land. This district continued to be a 
colony of Great Britain for one hundred 
and sixty-three years, and then its 
inhabitants, angered by taxation which 
they considered to be unjust, broke away 
and, after prolonged and bitter warfare, 
became independent, giving their country 
the name of the United States of America. 

By this time people of other nationalities 
had made settlements in different parts 
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HOMELY NBQRO ** MAMMY** OP THE SOUTHERN STATES 


There are about 12,000.000 coloured people in the United States and they present 
a grave problem to the governors of tms vast country. In the south especially thw 
are treated as iMXiple of an inferior face, yet during the Great War 360,000 black 
soldiers serveq ip the U.S. army, and 240,000 of these came from the southern states. 
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HARVEST TIME ON A TOBACCO PLANTATION IN VIRGINIA 
In some of the more nortiierly of the southern states the cultivation of tobacco is the 
principal industry, and Virginia tobacco is well known all over the world. Workers are 
here seen gathering the mature leaves, which will l>e sent to the drying-houses. The 
United States produces more than half of the world's tobacco supply. 

of the land. The Spaniards had missionary The United States was formed and 
stations in Arizona, partly civilizing the recognized as an independent nation in 
Indians there, and the French had taken 1783. From that time it has developed 
possession of Louisiana. These and other quickly. The original thirteen states 
southern states still retain signs of which were England’s colonies have grown 
Spanish and French influence in the into forty-eight states, one federal district 
language, houses, habits and manners of and two territories, the whole* spreading 
their people. , ^ over the entire length and breadth of 

Germans, Norwegians, Swedes, Finns, North America, south of Canada, and 
Irish, Italians and other Europeans, in- embracing the snowy wastes of Alaska in 
eluding English not necessarily of the the extreme north-wcist and the Hawaiian 
Quaker faith, had braved the ‘long sea Islands in the Pacific, 
voyage, lured by the report that land was Roughly .speaking, we might divide the 
to be had for the taking. One luckless day, states into four sections, taking the busy 
however, a Dutch vessel sailed up the city of Chicago as the centre —as indeed 
River James in Virginia with nineteen it is the centre of the extensive railway 
wretched African negroes on board to be system and of certain rivers and canals 
sold into slavery — ^thus beginning s^very which are used commercially. North of 
in America, an evil that led to much Chicago the main occupation is mining; 
quarrelling and bloodshed and was only southward lie most of the vast wheat 
abolished two and a half centuries later Adds and cotton and tobacco plantations ; 
after a bitter and prolonged civil war. in the east are the chief manufacturing 
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NEGRO MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN PICKING COTTON ON A SOUTHERN PLANTATION 
n the ^uthern states most of the negroes are employed on the cotton a day. North and South Carolina have produced more than i,4cm 
rlantatioM, upon which almost all the work has to be done by band, bales of cotton in one year, and Texas produces millions ; these fii 
rhe picking is a very tedious operation and lasts for about a hundred show the importance of the cotton industry in the United St 
lays. Each labourer can usually manage to pick one hundred pounds Aeroplanes are sometimes used to spray the plants with insecticidi 



THE WORLD'S GREATEST REPUBLIC 


cities ; and in the west the stock farms, 
or cattle ranches, and timber regions. 

Agriculture is still the most important 
industry of all ; and the American farmers, 
ambitious and enterprising, are ready to 
test the newest machinery and most 
up-to-date inventions in order to bring 
their farming to a high level of efficiency, 
as w^e have read in the chapter “How 
Man Grow; His Food.*’ 

The older cities of Now England, such 
as Boston, where the descendants of the 
Pilgrim Fathers still predominate in 
numbers over the rest of the community, 
are looked upon as the scats of culture, 
but commerce is taking a big hold on 
them. Farming and stock-breeding, which 
began in the north-east, have for the 
greater part drifted toward the west and 
the south-west. 

The farnuTs, hearing tales of spacious 
lands and goaded on by an ambitious 
restlessTU*ss inherited from their fore- 
fathiTs, carried their pioneering from 
state to state, regardless of earthquakes, 
cyclones, raging blizzards, scorching heat 
and terrible insect |xjsts which sometimes 
ruined an entire harve.st. 

Fate of the Red Natives 

They erected their wooden shanties 
and worked the land for a few years ; 
then they started off again, crossing flat 
prairies, fertile valleys, arid plains and 
lofty mountains, until the shimmering 
blue of the Pacific Ocean put an end to 
their wanderings. The westward move- 
ment still continues, though less luirriedly, 
and tends to diminish as the land becomes 
more difficult to obtain. 

The real natives of America, the Red 
Indians, are to-day perhaps the lca.st 
important of its inhabitants. Schools 
have been instituted in the reservations 
and the Indians arc taught useful crafts, 
but they rarely take kindly to civilization. 
A short time ago it was reported that they 
were becoming extinct, but a recent 
census showed their numbers to be on the 
increase. There are, however, not nearly 
so many of them as there are of the freed 
negroes and their descendants, who 


ftourkh in the south, where, as daves on 
the cotton, sugar-cane and tobacco plan- 
tations. they were always more numerous 
than in the north. 

Now some of them rent cotton plan- 
tations of their own, cs|X«ially in Georgia, 
where nearly half the population is black. 
The southern states are chiefly devoted to 
cotton-growing, sixty per cent of the 
cotton of the world coming from America : 
but fruit-growing is also a profitable 
industry. Unfortunately in many of the 
states the iiogrcH's are very backward in 
education. Some arc quite well educated, 
however, and a university has been 
established for coloured students. 

World's Second Largest City 

In England, which is so small that it is 
virtually dominated by its capital, we can 
neither conceive the magnitude of the 
farms of the United States, nor how 
numerous and how influential are its many 
cities. A city is the hub of its particular 
district, and so, according to the com- 
mercial pursuits surrounding them, there 
arc industrial cities, mining cities and 
business cities, as well as towns of every 
size and description. 

One of the most bcautifuJ cities is 
Washington, the s(’at of government, tand 
the largest is, of course, New York. After 
London, it is the largest city in the world, 
and he re the majority of the millionaires 
and big financiers reside. While life 
on some of the remote farms and ranches 
may be very primitive indeed, the cities 
and towns arc really more up-to-date than 
are those of Europe. 

Where the Nations Meet and Separate 

In New York, as in the majority of 
American cities, we may meet the nations 
of the world— Greek's, Ku.ssians, Hebrews, 
etc. — each forming a s<.*parate community. 
There is a section of New York called Little 
Italy ; another is called Chinatown ; and 
yet another part is reserved for negroes. 
The different races live apart, much as if 
they were in their own countries. 

Pennsylvania, a territory which was 
granted to William Penn by Charles TL« 
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NOTTINGHAM CASTLE RECONSTRUCTED IN A FILM STUDIO AT HOLLYWTOD, LOS ANGELES 

td, a district in Los Angeles, California, is the centre of die lived, so the story goes^ in *' Maine Sieiwc^ " early in 

Btiy in the United States. In this photograph we see a centnry, bnt he lived once again in semi-tropical Caliten*^ annnv' 

d Nottiiidiam Castle that was used in a film of which Robin 20th century. The film mdustry is very impCMtauit, 

le romantic outlaw of English legend, was the hero He California die work can be carried on under the best 
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HUGE RAFT OF LOOS ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER, OREGON 

In the three states of Washington. Oregon and Idaho are situated valuable timbei 
regions. This enormous raft is formed of timber cut from the forests bordenng the 
Columbia River, and is on its way down-stream to Portland, the commercial centre of 
the state. Thousands of feet ol very strong chain have been used to secure this timber 

is rich in minerals, and its mines have making of the mines. The mines thcm- 

attractod a multifUde of people, especially selves arc huge pits, which measure. 

Irish, Hungarians and Italians. maybe, half a mile across and are so 

In some of the mining totvns^of America deep that engines crawling up their flanks 
we encounter great poverty. The minors’ look no larger than beetles, 
families dwell m log cabins that are Big districts in Pennsylvania. Indiana, 
dumped haphazard beside mud^ved Ohio and Illinois have for the last half 

streets or among tree-stumps that are century been given up to coal mining and 

the only remains of enormous forests— to the manufacture of steel. The towns, 

forests that have been destroyed in made dirty by constant clouds of smoke, 
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THE WORLDS GREATEST REPUBUC 


swarm with workpeople, most of whom 
come from Central Europe, Russia and 
the Baltic and the Balkan states. 

In brick courtyards. Croatian and 
Slovak women sit at their doors weaving 
gaily-coloured rugs and singing the native 
songs of the lands from which they 
emigrated, hoping to reap fortunes in this 
new country of the west. While they 
sing, little Slovak children, with flaxen 
hair and blue eyes, play with little gypsy 
or Magyar children. In a collection of 
wooden huts near the high wall that 
surrounds a mill, a colony of Serbians 
will perhaps be found keeping up their 
national traditions and their numerous 
feast-days and holidays. 

Many well-to-do people have moved out 
of the cities, and their red-brick houses are 
now occupied by Polish families, a family 
living in each room. In the old Dutch 
towns of Pennsylvania, negroes employed 


in the miUs herd together in beautiful, 
dilapidated houses which once belonged to 
sea-captains, long since dead. Among this 
crowd of foreigners, Americans of the old 
stock hold their own. They are used to the 
immigrants with their broken English and 
shattered hopes, and refer to their alien 
workmates as hunkies." Not all who go 
to America can become multi-millionaires. 

It is a relief to turn from the noisy, toil- 
ing cities to the immense forests, where the 
lumber-men, particularly in the northern 
and central states, arc usually typically 
American. In the east grow ordinary 
E\iro|Jcan trees, but in the west are other 
varieties which have a high commercial 
value. Enormous quantities of timber are 
often conveyed from place to place by 
Ijeing chained together to form rafts, which 
are floated down the rivers. The big rivers 
of America are very wide and sometimes 
very swift, and it is an impressive sight 



UNLOADING ORE FROM STEAMERS AT BUFFALO, NEW YORK STATE 

Buffalo City i* situatad at the eastern end of Lake Erie ^ is one 
centres of the United States. Here we see a steamer frtw with ore 
by meami of machinery. This type of steamer, which has ^e smoke-stack and deck 
bouses at the stern, is in general use on the Great Lakep. 
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THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, CAPITAL OP THE UNITED STATES 
Washington does not belong to any one of the forty-eight states, but is referr^ to as 
Wasliington D.C., the two letters ‘signifying District of Columbia. The Capitol is a 
magnificent building : in it sit the Senate and the House of Representatives, which 
are the governing bodies of the UnitejUStates. It is built of sandstone painted white, 
the v^nngs being of white marble, it is shown here illuminated by searchlights. 
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HOUSE IN PHILADELPHIA WHERE “OLD GLORY*' WAS FIRST MADE 
At No. 239. Arch Street, Philadelphia, Betsy Ross made the first flag of the United 
States, which is sometimes referred to as “ Old Glory or the “Stars and Stripes.' 
George Washington and a committee of Conm-css originated the design in 1777. 
Philadelphia was founded by William Penn, after whom Pennsylvania was named. 

to sec thousands of logs being borne along condition, being rounded up periodically 

by the current and tipped over roaring for stock-taking or branding, or in order 

falls, the intrepid lumber-men. when they that the full-grown ones might be sent 

can do so without too much risk, standing to market. 

on the logs as if they were giant rafts. The life of the cowboy, being spent 

A very important feature o| American mostly in the saddle, was frw and open 

life is the stock-farm. In more unsettled and full of excitement. Cinemas and 

days the cattle were kept in a half wild Wild-West stories have made us familiar 
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GIGANTIC BUILDINGS LINING CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Skyscrapers are not peculiar to New York and may be seen in most of the cities of North 
America. Chestnut Street looks a narrow thoroughfare fcxr the second port and third 
largest city of the United States, yet it is one of the main streets, and contains many 
splendid shops. The city was once governed by Quakers^for William Penit, its 
founder, belonged to that sect— and is still sometimes referred to af the Quaker City. 
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WHARVES AND STEEL MILLS AT CLEVELAND. THE LARGEST CITY OF OHIO 
Qeveland is situated on the wuthem shore of I.ake Erie, at the mouth Cleveland so prosperous. Notwithstanding its indusMal activity^ 

of the Cayahoga River. It is one of the principal ports of the (treat ('let eland has received the name of the ■' horest City, from ite tree- 

taltwi and is the chief industrial centre of Ohio. The tall chimneys lined streets. .\ very- large number of the inhabitants are foreim- 

that we see here belong to some of tlie many steel mills that have ma<le born, and in some districts very few people can sp>eak Knglish niiently. 
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LOOKING DOWN ON THE BUNKER HILL MONUMENT AND CHARLESTOWN 
Charlestown, on the ('harlcs River, forms a part of lk>sfon. the seajiort capital of 
Massacluisetts. In Monument S(|uarc is a great granite obelisk . two hunilreil and twenty 
feet high, which marks the site of the battle of Hunker Mill. I'liis Wi'ls the first important 
engagement m the American War of independence. Boston is noted as a scat of learning. 

with their exploits. But the settling of York who spe;ik (his jiatois. And just as 
the land has rather changed Hu* character thes<* |K70[ile have infhi(*nced Pennsylvania, 
of the cowboy. Men working on the .so, though to a lessi*r extemt, the Spanish 
stock-farms, it is to be feared, bavi lost havt* lidt their mark on ('alifornia. San 
much of the glamour a.ss(Kiated with their Pranci.sco, the great purl of the Pacific, was 
predecessors, though their work is none originally a Spanish settlement and it 
the less arduous. contains many reminders of its founders. 

Meat -canning is Ixfcoming 7u more and Npw.adays negrcKis, Indians. Chinese and 
more prominent business in America, and Japanese, as well as Arnericun.s and 
an enormous home and exjxjrt trade is Europeans, throng the streets, and the 
maintained. Chicago has the world's Chinc.se? luive their own Chinatown, as in 
hirgcst live-stock market, covering an area New York. 

of four hundred acres. The breeding of All kinds ol minerai.s arc found in 
pigs, sheep and horsc?s also gives employ- California ; all kinds of fruits, some semi* 
ment to thousands of men. many of whom tropical, are grown there and fruit- 
are of foreign extraction. * canning has become a very imtxirtant 

Many of the Pennsylvanian farmers are business. Consequently, San l«rancisco 
the descendants of German settlers, and has a large export trade, and ships silU 
speak a patois known as " Pennsylvanian from it to every p^t of the globe. It is 
Dutch," which contains some curious, a fine city, beautifully situated upon a 
ancient German words. There are two bay that is a>nnccted with the I^dfic 
million people round Philadelphia and New through a strait— the famous Golden Gate. 
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THE WORLDS GREATEST REPUBLIC 

Although, owing to immense distances, it is assured of a glorious future. Un- 

some of the rural population remains com- hampered by traditions, possessing almost 

paratively uncultured, it is the ambition every species of wealth'' and beauty that 

of the United States to provide a thorough the rest of the world possesses — 

scientific education for all its people. Its mountains, forests, fertile plains, miles 

educational system is one of its greatest of grazing land, magnificent lakes, which, 

triumphs. Schools arc free, and boys and with the canal system, take one-third of 

girls are taught together — little Finnish, its shipping trade, great rivers and 

Italian, Greek. Swedish and American natural parks, an almost inexhaustible 

rhildren sitting side by side, learning to be supply of valuable minerals, industries 

the citizens of the future. Every facility that are expanding every year, a com- 

is given them to have the most complete bination of the mental and physical 

tuition possible, no matter how poor their energy of all the nations — thus endowed, 

parents may be. The universities are not it stands on the very threshold of its 

reserved only for the rich. history, young, eager and vigorous among 

In tile more remote parts, the worth of a the olden empires, 
man is still estimated by what he doi's. With its sons and daughters, gathered 
not by what he has. and no one is despised from every land, Ix'coming one people 

for iH'rforming labour, however menial ; under laws that se(?k to establish liberty 

it is only the idler who is despised. In the and equality, and its vast resources as 

cities, however, it is to be regretted that yet barely discovered, this colossal New 

this sane and wdiolesoine outlook is in World, that all the nations of the Old 

danger of giving way to more artificial World have been building, is already start- 

standards. ing to share with Great Britain the task of 

If America remain true to the ideals spreading to the flirthi'rmost limits of the 
that form the basis of its constitution, earth the blessings ol peace and proqx*rity. 



YORKTOWN. VIRGINIA, WHERE A BRITISH ARMY SURRENDERED 
Yorktown is situated on the York River, about sixty-five miles south-east of Richmond, 
and here a British army under Lord Cornwallis surrendered in 1781. during the American 
War of Independence. The remains ol^nii British entrenchments may still be seen, and 
a monument, con^emorates the surrender. The town has an old-fashioned appearance. 
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Ip the Holy Land To-day 

ITS SACRED PLACES AND MEDLEY OF RACES 

Palestine is the Holy Land " of Christian. Jew and Mahomedan. and this 
fact has made it the scene of almost constant warfare or religUos strife. 
Acre, the last stronghold of the Crusaders, fell to the Saracens in 1291, 
and Palestine was under Mahomedan lule until 1917. but now it is administeml 
by Great Britain under a mandate from the league of Nations. In our 
chapter, The World’s Most Scattered Race.” we have read how the Jews 
were driven from the homeland, and though every effort is Iwing made to 
induce them to return to their l^omiscd l«and.” they are still in the minority 
there. Mahome<1.Tns forming the bulk of the population. 


B etween the lofty mountains of 
Lebanon on the north and Egypt 
on the south, between the Medi- 
terranean on the west and the River 
Jordan and the Dead Sea on the east, 
lies th9 hilly country of Palestine projx'r. 
the territory of Transjordania h'ing. 
as its name implies. Ix^yond the Dead 
Sea and the River Jordan. Only a 
little larger than Wales, Palestine is the 
most famous land on earth. This fertile 
land was once the connecting link between 
the great nations of the ancient world — a 
highway across whicit their armies 
marched and fought. Obliged to side 
with one or the other, the people of Pales- 
tine were continually being despoiled by 
the combatants. Their homes were often 
destroyed, and they themselves were 
killed or made captive. 

Holy Land ” of Three Faiths 

When the Romans destroyed Jerusalem 
and the Jews were dispersed, the great 
nations of the ancient world were no 
longer vigorous fighting peoples. But 
another trouble was to ari,se for, Palestine, 
for the interests of three of the great 
religions of the world became centred there. 
The Jews regarded Palestine as theirs 
by right — their "Promised I^nd" — the 
Christians regarded as holy the ground 
whereon the Founder of Christianity lived 
and taught and died ; the Mahomedans. 
revering the Jewish patriarchs almost as 
much as did the Jews themselves, con- 
sidered that they had a right to the 
land they had conquered. Thus, Jew, 
Mahomedan and Christian fought each 
other, and the Christians fought among 
them^ves. for the holy places of Palestine. 


Many Cliristian churches arose in the 
land after the emiHTor. Constantine the 
Great, early in the fourth century, made 
Christianity the state religion of the 
Roman Empire ; but in the seventh 
century Palestine was overrun by the 
Mahomedan Arabs. At first the Christians 
met with kindly treatment, but there 
came a time when the churches were 
turned into mosques and the Christians 
were persecuted, especially those hands of 
pilgrims who have journeyed to Palestine 
throughout the ages. 

Crusaders of the Twentieth Century 

These persecutions led to the C nisades, 
and for a time Palestine was under 
Christian rule, a Christian king reigning 
in Jerusalem. Huge churches and castles 
were built ; but the new kingdom did not 
last long. Gradusdly the Saracens, or Arabs, 
won back the land, until, in 1291, Acre, the 
la.st Christian stronghold, fell into their 
hand.s. Three centuries later Palestine 
passed to the Turks, in whose possession it 
remained until December 9th, 1917, when 
the Mayor of Jerusalem surrendered the 
city to Lord Allenby, Two days later 
the general entered the city at the head 
of his victorious troops. Since that date 
the administration of the country lias been 
in the hands of Great Britain, acting under 
the mandate of the league of Nations. 

Of llie three-quarters of a million in- 
habitants, four-fifths arc Mahomedans, the 
remainder being mostly Jews and Chris- 
tians. There are three official languages — 
English, Arabic and Hebrew. More than 
half the natives are peasants who cultivate 
the soil, and these, whether they be 
Christian or Mahomedan, sp^ak Arabic. 
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XcLmiIi 

NEAR THE JAFFA GATE, the western portal of Jerusalem, two Moslem natives are 
loitoing to watch the bustling crowd ^ travellers, pilgrims and traders that alwa}*8 
gathers round this spot. Four-fifths ofRilcstine’s 700,000 inhabitants are Mahomedans, 
but in JerusalMi) itswf, the Holy City Ol toth Christian and Jew, they arc in the minority. 
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THESE THREE OLD JEWS^ who are taking tlieir leisure beneath the rampartA of 
Jerusalem, have seen the population of that city change considerably since they were 
young. The Jews in Palestine are of two classes, tliose whose families have livea there 
W many generations and immigrant Jews ; the latter are now far the more rilumeroue* 
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. LOOKING ALONG A JERUSALEM STREET OF HALLOWED MEMORY 
This narrow, cobbled way. looking so quiet and restful in the morning sunlight, is called 
the Via Dolorosa, the Street of Pain, for it is said to be the one along which Jesus Christ 
bore the cross. This cannot, unfortunately, be definitely proven, for, though the fourteen 
Stations of the Cross are marked by tablets on the walls, it is known that the sites of these 
stations have often been changed. N6ar ^is arch is the sixth station, where, it is said, 
occurred the miracle of S. Veronica's handkerchief. 
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COSTOM.M AT A .TAAET J“‘ »- 

Hol? C^. 

morads of roasted meat ; to Ae ^*** Dust, heat, stranj^ smells and 

take a puff or two at a nM«»leb, ot w^pjje ^ patrons of these resUurants. who sffi 
ol (lies have no affect “P® t'j^^^Sider sucfc conditions. 



(lama 

AT THE GOLDEN GATE, or Bab ed-Dahi|^ap in Jerusalem, a Mahomedan cemetery comi 
right up to the walls which enclose the Hararff ei-Sherif, the reputed site of the Great Temple < 
Solomon. gate is now built up, having been closed by the Arabs. 
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lUUlih 

THE KUBBET ES^SAKHRA^ or the Dome of the Rock, which wa* built ty: thu Arabs 
in the seventh centuxy, is commonly but incorrectly referred to as the Mosque^ ol Omar* 
Hero we are looking over Jerusalem from one of its western stairways* 
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SOLEMN YOUNO BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM OF PALESTINE 
Parents arrange the marriages of their children in Palestine, and often the bride and 
bridetroo.n are quite youiiR. A <lo\vTy must be provided for the girl, but this is not 
always necessary if she be beautiful. The briejegroom is holding a scimitar os a token 
that he has the right to expect and exact obedience from his wife. 

In‘ the valleys, their simple houses are year s harvest of tigs, lentils and wheat, 

built of mud, with a timber roof covered jars for holding water and oil and honey, 

with well-trodden earth. In the hill- and a mill to grind the com make 

villages, the houses are often of stone. As up the furniture. The bedding is rolled 

a rule the roofs arellat. and on them grain up by day and put into a recess. The 
is dried, olives ate ripened and fuel is lower portion of the room is reserved for 
stored. Here on summer evenings the the animals, who feed from a troi^h 
family sits and smokes. which is hoUowed out of the raised portion 

An upper chamber, which serves as a of the floor, 
sleeping apartment, is frequently built From May to October almost no rain 
on the roof. Inside, the house usually falls, and by the end of that time the land 
contains but one large living-room, a part is parched and dried ; then comes tor- 
of the floor of which is raised. A few pdb rential rain, after which cultivation b^ins. 
and lar^ ^y bins to store the In the hill-country, the slopes are often 
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Ihf TH£ HOLY LAND lO^DAY 


laid out in terraces like huge steps, with a 
wall at the edge of each. Often these 
terraces are planted with vines at the 
edge, so that the grapes may hang over 
the hot wall to ripen, and mulberry, olive 
or iig trees are planted behind them. 

While the men are busy in the cornfields 
and vineyards, the women grind com for 
bread, fetch water or wash clothes in a 
stream. Towards evening the children 
may be seen going to the bakeries with 


pieces of broken poltery to beg a few hot 
embers with which to cook the evening 
meal. This usually consists of lentils,- 
rice or wheat, with vegetables and perha)>s 
a little meat. The food is served in one 
large dish, from which the whole family 
eats, using fingers and small, flat pieces of 
bread, instead of forks and spoons. 

For the first forty days of it,s life a baby 
in Palestine is wrapix’id in swaddling 
clothes ” — strips of calico with which it is 



MivUuii 


CHEERFUL YOUNG PEOPLE FROM THE TENTS OF THE BEDUINS 
Arabs form a large proportion of the varied population of Palestine, but not all of them 
are wanderers over the face of the desert, for there are many Arab villages in the country. 
The Beduina, the nomadic Arabs, were a source of annoyance to the inhabitanta whm 
the Turks were in Palestine, as they raided villages and attacked small caravans. 
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B. 5. A. 

IN BETHLEHEMf the birthplace of Christ and of King David, the girls carry their 
of water balanced upon Uieir heads, as is the custom among many Eastern races. 
The head-dress of this girt is decorated with coins, in the manner described in page 1236. 
Her head-shawl and gown are embellished with embroidery that she has worked herself. 
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MARRIED WOMEN of Hetlilelicin wear a white veil draped over a tarboosh, or iez. 
Rows o£ coins ornament the hat, and from it arc suspended silver chains. It is custonuufy 
for a married woman to pull the veil over the tarnoosh and also to secure it under the 
chin when they go out of doors. A short jacket is also worn by married wdmen^ 
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IN THE HOLY 

bound like a mummy. VVliile small, the 
baby is carried in a bag on its mother's back, 
and we may see women walking to market 
with baskets of garden produce on their 
heads and their babies upon their backs. 
VMien the baby is older he rides astride 
his mother’s hip or .shoulder. 

Until a century ago there were few Jews 
in Palestine, but since then efforts have 
been made to induce them to return to the 
home of their forefathers, and to-day 
there are big Je^^nsh colonies springing up 
in the land. One of the biggest of these 
is at Tel Aviv, outside Jaffa, where many 
factories are working, electricity Ix'ing 
supplied by a power station erected in 1923. 

Jerusalem is a city set on a hill. Its name 
is supposed to mean *' vision,” or ” abode 
of ]x*ace,” but it has known less of jx'ace 
than has almost any other city on earth. 

1 1 has lK*en destroyed and rebuilt again and 
again, the foundations of one city being 
set on top of another, so that to see th(‘ 
real Via Dolorosa of Christ’s time it is 
necessary to go down into a cellar where, 
thirty feet below the present road, lie the 
old Roman pavements. 

The Site of the Holy of Holies 

Since the British occupation the streets 
of Jerusalem have been kept clean ; 
flowers have been planted in the waste 
places ; the walls have been repaired ; and 
within the walls tlic city has been provided 
with a proper water-supply. Apart li<»in 
this, Jerusalem has changed but little. 
Its streets arc filled with a bewildering 
mass of humanity — Greek priests in 
black robes and tall hats, peasant women 
in cotton draperies, dark-eyed, stately 
Arabs in flowing robes, Jews in gabardines 
with a curl hanging down each side of the 
face, Mahomedan ladies in silken garments 
and semi-transparent veils and Eurojxjan 
tourists in sun-helmets. 

The south-eastern quarter of the city is 
the place where once rose the magnificent 
Jewish Temple, with its Holy of Holies, 
and which, to the Jews, is the most sacred 
spot on earth. On this site the Saracens 
raised a beautiful round building, the 
Dome of the Rock. Under the dome is 


LAND TO-DAY 

a bare rock, the summit of Mt, Moriah* 
where, it is said, Mahomet came to pra^, 
declaring that one prayer here was worth 
a thousand elsewhere. The Crusaders 
who turned this building into a church 
mistook it for the Temple of Solomon. 
It is from this fact that the Order of 
Knights Templars gets its name, and the 
shapi' of the building supplied the round 
form for the Temple church in London. 

Where No Jew Will Enter 

To-day this Dome of the Rock and 
other Mahomedan buildings stand in a 
iH'autifuI courtyard adorned with foun- 
tains and praying-places. The Mahome- 
dans call the whole of this area Haram 
el-Sherif and regard it as a holy jJace, 
second only in importance to Mecca ; nf> 
infidel may enter without a permit. 
No Jew will ever enter it, lest by accident 
he might tread on the sj-Kit where once 
was the Holy of Holies. 

A portion of the wall of the Haram el- 
Shcrif is believed to be part of the ancient 
Temple wall. It is called " The Wailing 
Place of the Jews." Here ever\' hViday 
aftemoon the Jews a.ssemblc, press their 
foreheads against the stone blocks and 
chant their lamentations for the departed 
glories of their nation (see jiage itKiO). 

The Christian quarter of the city lies* 
to the north-west, and here stands the* 
('Jiurch of the Holy Sepulchre, which is a. 
mass of buildings covering the traditional 
sites of the crucifixion and burial of 
Christ. Here, in a large round building 
known as the Rotunda, is a .small chapel 
containing the .sepulchre. This chapel 
belongs to the Greek Church, a.s do«‘.s the 
large church adjoining, but Syrians, Copts 
and other Christian communities have each 
their own chajK-l under its roof. 

Christian and Modem Festivals 

Here, on the eve of the Greek Easter 
Sunday, is held the Festival of the Holy 
Fire. Every part of the buildings and 
their precincts is thronged with people, 
all holding bundles of candles. Presently 
the Greek Patriarch enters at the head 
of a procession. He then goes into the 
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UtiloHiy 

IN TRANSJORDANlAy tiiat region, lying cast of the Dead Sea and desolate. The climate of Palestine proper is a healthy one, but here 
the River Jordan, which is bounded by the Syrian desert, we may the heat is almost unbearable during the summer months. In the 
often see a shepherd leading his Hock of sheep and black goats. Parts right foreground wc can see a cart with solid wooden wheels, which, 
of Transiordania, such as the arid plateau of Moab, are absolutely as we can see in page 1688, is very like those used by the Portuguese. 


IN ACRE is this mosque, built by a Turk named Jezzar Pasha, who brought columns 
for its ornamentation urom the ruins at Caesarea.^ Caesarea was the capital o£ Homan 
Palestine, but is now only a small village. Acre is a seaport situated on a {^omontory 
at the base of Mount Carmel, and is known as the ** Key of Palestine/' 
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MrLeUli 

VILLAGERS DRAWING WATER FROM THE WELL IN CANA OF GALILEE 
Kefr Konna is, dcconling to tra<l.t.on. the Cana of the Hiblc where Christ wrought His 
first miracle— the water Iniing made into wine. .Vnother hamlet, Kana cl Jehl, also 
clainiT to Sprint the ancient village. This photograph wils taken ^ eyemi^. 
when the men water their animals and the women replenish their household supplies. 
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CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY 
The Church of the Nativity is perhai 
over the grotto which is believed to 1 


OAllowar 

IN THE VILLAGE OF BETHLEHEM 
the oldest church in the world and was built 
[ the site of Christ's birth. The modem name 


over the arotto wnicn is oeuevou w v* - ^ 

of the vil^ is Brit Lahm, and it is five miles south-west on«rosale®' ^ 

inhalntMtts.an Christians, but many Beduins come hither on market-day. 



IN THE HOLY 

chapel of the Sepulchre, where, so it is 
claimed, a fire, sent direct from heaven, 
appears on the altar. The fire is passed 
out through two openings in the wall of 
an ante-chamber and instantly there is a 
mad rush, everyone wishing to light his 
candles at the sacred fire. Lights arv 
passed from hand to hand, and outside 
horsemen arc waiting to .snatch the sacred 
flame and carry^ it to Bethlehem and 
Nazareth and other places, to kindle the 
lights on the altars of the Greek churches 
for another year. 

At about the same time of the year 
takes place the Mahomedan festival of 
Neby Musa, " Tomb of Moses.** The 
festivities start with the as.sembling of 
pilgrims at Jerusalem. Through the Jaffa 
Gate come the men of Ht‘bron. carrying 
variously coloured flags embroidered with 
texts from the Koran, each flagstaff being 
hung with handkerchiefs given by women 
to be placed on Musa’s shrine to ensure 
a blessing. The pilgrims come singing 
and sliouting, sometimes holding hands 
and dancing along in a circh*. while in 
the centre others play on cymlmls and 
drums. Last of all comcis the Green 
Banner of Hebron, which is guarded by 
wiry jwordsmen. 

Samaritans of NaUus 

Meanwhile, through the Damascus Gate, 
a similar procession is arriving from 
Nablus. Pilgrims go by, representatives 
of each village bearing their own banner, 
but all assemble in tlie Haram el-Sherif 
for an opening service. Next day a vast 
proce.ssion leaves the city, carrying a holy 
banner from Jerusalem to the. hill-top on 
which stands the shrine of Neby Musa. 

Hebron and Nablus arc almost entirely 
Mahomedan, but in Nablus there lives a 
tiny community, the Samaritans, which 
claims descent from the remnant of the Ten 
Tribes left behind at the time of the 
Captivity. They regard only the Penta- 
teuch and the Book of Joshua as sacred. 
At the time of the Passover the whole 
community climbs Mt. Gerizim, where 
tents are pitched, and at sunset lambs are 
daughtered. Part of the flesh is burnt as a 


LAND TO-DAY 

sacrifice, the rest being put in ovens. 
Three hours later the people stand and eat 
the Passover feast of roasted lambs, un- 
leavened bread and bitter herbs. 

Making Use of the Dead Sea 

The Jordan is Palestine's only river of 
note. Rising at the foot of Mt. Hemion, 
it flows through the Sea of Galilee and then, 
winding and twisting its way through a 
deep valley, sinks lower and lower till it 
flows into the Dead Sea nearly thirteen 
hundred feet below sea-level. The valley 
is extremely hot and the course of the 
river is marked by a green ribbon of almost 
tropical vegetation. To the Jordan come 
hosts of j)ilgrims, mostly Russian peasants, 
to fill their flasks and bathe in the stream 
wrapped in a cotton sheet. This they 
afterwards take home and put away for 
use as their burial garment. 

The Dead Sea is a deep lake, but it is so 
salt that no fish can live in it and no 
green thing can grow on its banks. Among 
the many enterpri.scs inaugurated since the 
British occu])ation is one to utilize the 
waUTs of Jordan for generating electric 
power, and a further scheme is in contera- 
])lation by which the hitherto useless Dead 
Sea shall be exploited for its salt.s, of 
which it is said to contain thirty thousand 
million tons. In south Palestine, 
especially around the southern end 
of the Dead Sea, oil is known to exist, 
and, it is thought, might be worked 
])rofitably. 

The Land Beyond the Jordan ^ 

The district east of the river, known as 
Tran.sjordania, has Ix^en put under a native 
prince, the Emir Abdulla, who rules under 
the direction of the British High Com- 
missioner for Palestine. Transjordania is 
the home of the Beduins, many of whom 
arc becoming more civilized, for lately the 
Government has tried sending among 
them a few teachers who travel with the 
tribe and give the children some measure 
of education. At Amman, the capital of 
Transjordania, is an aerodrome with a 
fleet of aeroplanes, for this is the starting 
point for the airway to Bagdad. 
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THIS ANCIENT BRIDGE Roman legions crossed the River erection is not known. To the sooth of this ancaent stroctiiie is ilie 
Ian in the days of long ago. This bridge spans the river at a modem railway bridge, sixtj'-five yards in length, over which pass 
Lt about seven mite south of the Sea of Galilee, and was trains from Haifa, a port on'the Bay of Acre, to £1 Hamme, a town 
itructed by the engineers of Rome, but the exact date of its in southern Syria. The Romans invaded Palestine in 64 B.c, 
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The Afghans at Home 

A NATION OF HIGHLAND WARRIORS 

Beyond the rugged mountains tliat bound India on the west from Chitml to 
Baluchistan lies the Mahomedan state of Afghanistiin. In this mountainous 
land dwell many wild tribes, to whom wo usually refer as the “ Afghans/* 
The tribes, however, differ greatly from one another, though all Afghans 
arc bom fighters, intensely indepimdent and, with the exception of the pamin 
Kahrs, fanatical Mahunu^ans. Though wireless and aeroplanes are used in 
Afghanistan, tlicre arc no railways. The Ameer, the ruler, has manv motor- 
cars, but there are very few roads, only ancient caravan routes. This land 
is virtually closed to foreigners, and some parts are almost unexplored. 


A fghanistan is the most imjxirtant 

Mahomedan state in the Middle 
East ; it has an area of about 255.000 
square miles, and a population of nearly 
eight millions. The boundaries arc Balu- 
ehistan on tlic south, Persia on the west. 
Turkistan on the north and the North- 
West Frontier Province of India on the cast. 

Afghanistan is mainly mountainous, 
the country rising gradually from the 
stony deserts of Baluchistan in the south, 
until in the north it climbs to the '' Roof 
of the World,*' as represented by the 
Hindu Kash, a continuation of the 
Himalayan system. 

In the summer the heat is very great, 
the tempcTature sometimes being as high 
as 120 degrees Fahrenheit, but in the 
winter snow lies thick upon the ground 
and the cold is intense. An icy wind 
blows down from the snow-covered nifiun- 
tains and whistles through the narrow 
valleys, making life miserable for the 
inhabitants. 

Land of Few Roads 

Except for the military road through 
the Khyber Pass between Peshawar and 
Kabul, the traveller must follow the 
valleys and go over the passes, as the 
only roads, except for a few rough tracks, 
are those made by Nature. Many regions 
have been unexplored by Europeans since 
Alexander the Great marched through 
the country in 329 b.c. on his way to 
India. Travelling is rarely undertaken 
save in huge camel caravans, as the roads 
or their substitutes are very unsafe. 

The Afghans have been very skilful in 
irrigating the narrow valleys, especially 


in the north, where the villages are half 
hidden in spring by tlie blossoms of the 
beautiful orchards. The vineyards of the 
country are famous throughout Asia, 
and the valley of Herat is as noted for 
its melons a.s is the town for its carpets. 
I'rom Kandaliar great caravans take fruit 
down to Quetta, the military station in 
Baluchistan guarding the Bolan Pass. 
All European fruits are grown, besides 
mangm^s and pomegranates. Two har- 
vests are gathered in the south and east. 
The spring crop consists of wheat, barley 
and lentils, and the autumn harvest 
produces rice, millet, tobacco and maize. 

A Nation of Many Tribes 

Afghanistan is comparatively rich in 
minerals, among wliich arc gold, silver, 
coppiT. coal, iron and lead : but no 
organized attempt ha.s been made to 
develop the.se resources. 

Armed caravans take cattle, horses, 
fruit, silk, drugs and the wool and skins 
of the fat-tailed sheep to Peshawar, Lahore, 
Quetta and Bokhara. They bring back 
cotton goods, indigo, tea and sugar, if 
they have not been plundered on the 
way by fierce hill men or a rival caravan. 

The inhabitants of Afghanistan are 
known to us as Afghans," a name 
derived from a Persian word meaning 
" highlander " ; but the people do not 
call themselves Afghans. The nation 
is made up of many tribes, who speak 
either Persian or Pushtu, a Persian 
language to which a number of woxxls 
from other languages has been added. 

The most important tribes are the 
Durani, a people of Persian origm. iiriio 
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PINE WOODS <^er the lower slopes of many of the mountains in Afalianistan*^ 
m sonie.parts wld gooseberries, hawthorns and roses ire met with at alStudes^'f^ 
3,000 to 9,000 feet. In thU photograph we can see one of the Wwi SiSi aSS 
are to be found m the mountainous wilderness on the Chit^ borfc; ”* “** 
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TWO STURDY AFGHAN GUARDS ON THE ROAD TO JALALABAD 
The British military road through the Khyber Pass has been continued bv the Afghans, 
though somewhat rou^y, to Jalalabad and Kabul. This road is very closely gn^ed 
by the Afghim ofi&cials, as unauthorised foreigners are not allowed to enter Afghanistan. 
These two men are wearing nondescript piuforms, whidi shows that they are not membera 
of the regular army, for it has modem mnipment. The disdpline, however, is rather lax 
fat of the regiments, though punishments are very severe. 
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YOUNG MOUNTAINEERS WHO RESPECT NEITHER LAW NOR ORDER 
Many different tribes are included in the Afghan nation/ and the Ameer has a great deal 
of trouble in keeping his more turbulent subjects in order. The wild mountaineers have 
respect only for force, and ^ve a very unpleasant and. summary way of dealing with 
officials who venture into their mountain homes without the protection of a re^Nit or 
two. All of tiiem, exce^ the pagan Kafirs, are ffinatical Mahomedans, bom fightexis and 
expert tffieves, and are very contemptuous of townnlwelling Afghans, 



FRUIT FROM KANDAHAR is sent all over Afghanistan and even wliich is somewhat rope-like, wouml round a skull-cap, or "kulla.*’ 
to the bazaars of Quetta, llaluchistan. The soil of Afghanistan is This is the fashion among the tribes of the Indian frontier and of 
fertile but the rainfall is scanty, so that irrigation is necessary in Afghanistan. The fruit exposed for sale includes grapes, TOmegranato. 
most parts. Kach of these men wears a turban, the appearance of sugar melons and dates. The dates, however, come from Mesopotamia. 





AFGHAN WOMEN have to work very hard, «o that they lose their good iopta at M 
mtS a^ One of the hardest tasks that falh to the lot of a poor woman* that 
SSktmg »vood. Many miles of rough grouirf must have been cov^ by tMa 
® liefore she gatlicrcrl the huge load that she bears upon her back, 
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NARROW THOROUGHFARE IN THE ANCIENT CITY OF HERAT 


Founded by Alexander theGreat, Herat isoneol the 

It is the capital of the province of Herat and is situated in a^ubtul and fertite 
about sixty miles frona^e Persian frontiw. Most of the buildings are constructed of 
mud-bricks and wood, and the streets are very narrow. 
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SKILFUL METAL WORKERS IN THE BAZAAR AT KANDAHAR 

Kandahar is situated alx)ut one hundred and tJiiriy miles north-west ot Quetta, and t» 
the most important city in southern Afghanistan. 'Fhe Afghan clcspises shopkeeping, 
preferring to cultivate the land that he owms ; thus nearly ail the merchants and 
craftsmen arc foreigners from India or Persia, and the industries are few. 

have ruled Afghanistan since 1747 ; the Kahrs are the descendants of the people 
Ghilzais, a race famous for their swords- who claimed to lx* compatriots of the 
manship. who occupy the land between Greeks and wlio gave Alexander and his 
Kabul and Kandahar ; the Hazaras, the army a right royal welcome, 
descendants of Tartars who came from All these tribes, except the Kafirs, who 
Mongolia and who arc more trustworthy arc ancestor-worshippers, arc Mahomedans 
than the other Afghans, some of them and have in common certain customs, 
being enlisted into the Indian Army as such as blood feuds and reprisals; 
sappers : the Turkish Tajiks and Uzbegs but they hate and distrust one another, 
of Afghan Turkistan. the former some- only combining against a common foe. 
times being employed as domestic Though the Ameer, or king, has absolute 
servants and in other subordinate power, his word is law only where it is 
positions ; the Aimaks, also of Turkish supported by the bayonets of his soldiers, 
extraction, who are found on the plains and the loc^ government is really in the 
of the Oxus ; and the strange Kafirs of bands of the tribal chiefs, who do very 
Kafiristan in the Hindu Kush. The much as they please. 
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STONE WATCH TOWERS, pcrchtxl high upon almost inaccessible crags, guard the 
passes leading into Afghanistan, and many of the villages are similarly protected. Blood 
feuds are carried on all ox^er the counti^ and the tierce mountaineers raid the more 
peaceable villagers of ^e plains. Every man has to protect his property as best he may. 
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IN MOUNTAINOUS KAFIRISTAN live the pagan Kafirs, alxiut wliom very little Is 
known. The Afghans leave them to do very much as they please in their mgged land* 
but it has been more or less established that they are descendants of the people who 
claimed kinsliip with tlic Greeks, when they marched through tlie country to invaiic Ihdia, 
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THE AFGHANS AT HOME 


As a race the Afghans ai^ tall and wcU- 
built, with somewhat hooked noses and a 
warlike bearing. If they were not so dirty, 
they would be a fair-complexioned people, 
but usually their faces arc begrimed with 
dirt and their long black hair is un- 
pleasantly greasy. It is said that an 
Afghan is washed twice—at birth and just 
before buruil. 

Where Thieving is No Crime 

They are impulsive and treacherous. 
Their religion teaches them the sacred 
duty of hospitality to the guest who has 
eaten with them. This teaching may 
ensure the guest's safety while he remains 
among therm, but it does not prevent 
his hosts from helping others to rob him 
when he continues his journey. The art 
of thieving has been brought to the highest 
pitch of perfection, and an ex]XTt can 
steal a blanket from under a sleeping man 
without awakening him. Thieving is not 
rt\garded as btring shameful. The shame is 
in being found out. 

A story is told of a householder who 
was roused in the night by the sound of 
pieces of dirt falling from the mud wmH 
of Ins house. He got up quietly and 
found the point at which the thieves were 
boring the hole. Presently a hand was 
thrust through the oix?ning. He seized 
hold of it and shouted for help. A tug-of- 
war followed, but he managed to retain his 
hold, and an.swering cries from the neigh- 
bouring huts showed that the village 
was aroused. Continuing to pull, he 
suddenly staggered backwards, still clutch- 
ing the hand. Rather than be caught in 
the act. the thief or his accomplice 
had severed the hand at the w'rist. 

Masters of Gueriffa Warfare 

The Afghans are bom fighters, and have 
no equals at guerilla warfare, except the 
Ijribes of the In^n border, who claim to be 
Afghans but are really of a much older 
origin. In a country where every man 
carries his life in his hands naturally 
everyone is a soldier, though discipline, 
even in the regular army, is extremely b^ . 
according to Western standards. 


The national costume consists of baggy, 
dirty-white, pyjama-like trousers, a shirt 
w'om outside them and a waistcoat, 
often elaborately embroidered, over which 
is sometimes worn a voluminous cloak. 
On the head is a “ kullah," or skull-cap. 
around which is wound a turban, the ends 
falling down the back. The poor wear 
nothing on their feet or sometimes grass 
sandals, but the wealthier classes affect 
richly worked leather .slippers, and some 
even have patent-leather shoes. 

Outside the towns, such as Kabul, 
Kandahar, Herat and Ghazni, the Afghans 
liv’c in fortified villages, with the local 
“ khan's." or chief's, house, which usually 
has a high tower at one Comer, as the 
citadel and rallying-point. The ordinary 
home is a single storey structure, built of 
mud bricks, with a flat roof on which the 
family sleeps during the summer. The 
windows are without glass and have thick 
wooden shutters. The door is of rough 
limlxT and is secured at night by a heavy 
beam thrust through staples. No carpets 
rowr the mud floor, and a string bed or 
two and a jx'stle and mortar for grinding 
grain comprisi* the furniture. The kitchen 
is outdoors in a walled courtyard at the 
back and consists of a mud oven, a pot 
for boiling meat and a sheet of iron on 
which the thin cakes of bread are baked. 

Why Boys are Highly Prized 

Like nearly all Eastern races, the Afghans 
are kind to their children, of whom the 
boys are the more prized by the parents. 
Perhaps this is only natural in a land 
where every man is wanted for raiding or 
for protection against raiders, and where 
the son must^carry on the blood feuds of 
the father. As soon as they are old 
enough the boys are taught to bear 
arms, while the girls, who are married 
very young, help the mothers in the 
home. Though elementary education is 
compulsory and colleges have been 
founded at Kabul, the only education 
recrived by a large majority of the boys 
is instruction in the Koran from the 
village ** mullah," or priest. The girls are 
not considered to be worth educating. 
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Graeral Index 

& Guide to Pronunciation 


Sole. — This General Indea Is desiffned to iHve 
direct reference to every place and fact of Import* 
ance contained in the paaes of thh work, as welt 
as to all Illustrations. Certain general headlnas. 
such as DauciiiK. Food. Games,. etc., bring together 
scattered references and illustrations to subjects 
whose principal treatment is found in special chanters 
in this work. References In italic t\^e tnus ; 
Coaitantinopla. /6rj, indicate an illustfatloti. 

After every name the pronunciation of which may 
present difliculty a simple phonetic key It given. 
The word Is broken up into syllables as sounded, 
with an accent after the syllable upon which 


emphasis is laid In tpeaklng. All simple vowel 
eoundi ere marked short or long, thus : 
d. as in take ; 4, es In *' bed ” 
i, es in ** seen ** ; d, as in ** left ” 

I, as In ** rise ** ; I, as in “ sin 

a. as in *• so »• ; d. as in « bog ” 

d, as in '* tune '* ; d, es In ** uncle *' 

Other vowel sounds are given phonetically, 
some of which are seen In the following example; 
launokiaABi (/a'fa oo'a M feA na). 

In the pronunciation of geographical names o( 
many countries difference of opinion and acute 
controversy sometimes arise. In this Guide, the 
best avallabia authorities have been consulted* 


ihfJ (a 

in ii. I 


toui*U-iooHd), Norway, 156 
Aar {or), river, Switcerland. 2123 
Abhaa 1., shall of Persia, 12S4 
Abbaiiyidl (dd-J sryab), Cairo, 233 
Abd*fl-Krim» leader of Rifs, 1333 
Abdnlla, emir of Traiisjordania. 2343 
Abeidare, Wales. 2214 
Abeideea, 1024 

Abeitawe, WeNh name of Swansea, 2206 
AUngdoa. 110.S 
AbilkO, Sweden. <)39 
Abo (d'ha), Finland, 2120. 214a 
Abooriyah a-boo'sf-oh), Arabian tribes- 
men, j 6 i 3 

Aboyne, sword -dancing, 2027 
Abraham, Heights of. Quebec, 221 3 
Abnitti ieb'hroaCs^), Italy, 1761 
—girl, 7749 

Abnlon, founded Copenhagen. 2417 
Aba-limbel {ah'boo iim'hil). statue of 
Raineses II., 1S77 

Abyeilala, Fuzey-Wuiay " woman. 
2299 

—home of donkev, 508 
-—lion-hunter with cubs, mo 
—musicians, 2010 

Aealenango 1259 

, Gold Coast, 401 

(ack’i-baht'), garden of, 693 
‘ L (dA'f/), peas.ints, 726-7 

j (dk-lH’/z'), iStr, 1H23 

Aohray (eAAA-rtf'), Loch, Scotland, 70/2 
Ad Oai^O {ah-chi' kds-til'd), boats at, 

1597 

Aore, mosque, 2541 
Aerobata. China. 533, 2034 

Aoroeorlath, 1084 

AOIOPOUI. Athens, 237?, 9379 . 0380, 
2384-5, 23«6, 23S8, 2392 
Aetor, Chinese, 505, 2044 
—Siamese, 195.1 

A^a {mk-dok'hak), river, S(>aln, 1B68 
Adamawa (ak'dd-mok'urd), well at 
1764 

Adam XlinU column at, 1187 
Adam*! Bridge, Palk strait. 436, 1441 
Adam'i Peak, footprint of Buddlia, 
462, 482 

AdamaoB*! Peak, Tasmania, 1655 
Adelaide. 1647 
Adea, cisterns near, 2625 
— threshing near, 997 
AdteliaKy Aieh, London, 977 
Adadnlly IgUade, 161 

dug-out canoe, i/o 

Adriatio Sea (dd-ri-drtk), Dalmatian 
coast, ai66, 2774, 2175. 8*7^ 

Ragusa on, 2869 

— —Trieste on, f737 
tunny-fishing in, 900 

. .. . 1087 

Wpr-as), temple of, 

liOj 

(d-dl'di}, Phflfppine tribes 734 
Alkhaiiletan. 2548*60 
— donkey caravan, rddg 
— ehepherds, /902 
— tnoeport, 1670 
AUgiiiiiA Auecialla, 1679, iSdd 


AieUpetaM 
pfaM (dTH-U 


, fowl. 

— caravan in Bolan Pass, 2032 
— Indian bazaar, 1162 
— South Wazirlstan, 1680 

Aflnm Earn Hieaar (oh-fi-oom* kok-roh 
2287 

Alrioa. British. 381*413. 3427-48 
— Ceiilral. musicians, 2003 
—Congo, 1764-1779 
— elephants. 765, 766, 767 
— huninn p<»rt.'igc, 404, 2682, 1682 
— mission school, 3 
— once joined to Madagascar, 843 

— once juined to Spain, H27 
—Victoria Falls, 152. 253 

Agra (ak*grd), castle of Akbar, 88a 

— p.'ilace of Shah Jehan, 883 
--Taj Mahal. 884, N<)t 
Agram. market, 2164 
Agrioalture, <)9o-iou8 

— Afghanistan, 2349 
— AUeria, 2328 
— Argentina, 1434 
— Austr.illa, 1634 
— Austria, 2320 
— Bhutan, 265 
— Borneo, 2393 
—Bulgaria, 1664 
— ('an.ida, 2222 
— Ceylon, 460 
— Congo, 1771 
—Cyprus, 2234 
— Iieninark, 2429, 2436 

— Hnglaiid, 38, 1112, it 20. 1223 
— Hsthonia, 1844 

— 1'rane.e, 13H6 
— Germaiw, 1069 

— (.rand Cnnarv, 924 

— < I recce. loHi., 1087, 709 j 
— Hawaiian Is., 1063 
—Hungary, 1334, 1339 
—Ireland, 783 
—Italy, 1740, 1761 
—Jamaica, 278, 279 
—Japan, 1305, 1320 

— Jav|i, i8o6, |8(^, 2830 
— Korea, 1849 

—Lebanon. 345. 349, 333 . 355 . 35 « 
—Luxemburg, 1316 
—Madagascar, 834-5, ^ 3 / 

— Manchuria, 304 
—Mesopotamia, 581 
— Morocco, 2542 
—New Zealand, 2368, 2374 
— Palestine, 604, 2336 
—Persia, 128S 

— Peru, 03 

—Philippine Is.. 723, 7x6. 738 
— Poland, 1489 
—Portugal, 1695. 1702 

— Rumania, /790, 1/9.7. ^>99 
—Scotland, 2037, 1041 
—Siberia, 2267 

— SIdly, 1307, 151a. 15x5 
— Sierra Leone, 39« 

—Spain. 797, 831 
— Sumatra, 1823 
—Sweden, 958 
— ^ria. 1709 
— Tterra del FoegP. X3S5 
— Tripdf, 2346 


Agrioalturt— renl. 

-united States, 991. mof, 2308. 2313 
—Wales, 2214 
— Yiigo-Slavla. st6R. 2170 
Aina {mk*iwok), volcano, Guatemala, 
1259 

Aguamnu (ak'gtta roo'aabs). loa 
Agui OfillMtM {oK'imkt koH ld-MHi), 
market-place, 1271 

Aium LIviM (d-gtrgs llv-tit), aquMlilct 
from, 1703 

Agulnaldo (d itrlh-dt'dd), Filipino, 734 
Akfttutnii (d kdt d i'nit), 1603 
Ahii, Breton legend of, 1143 

ladfibid Utk^mdd-d-hM), Jaino 
Masjid, 2447 

1, mosque, Constantinople, 376, 
J77 

Ahmed Ibn EhaldeoD, mosque. Cairn, 
2 J 5 

AhfilMO todliU (ah*roo-ok*kfl), 1371 
Aburi Mbldg, god of Parsecs, 1470 
AlfUie-Hortie (dg-mdtl), France, 1867 
Aiguille Verte fi'gr# r 102 
Almakei Afghan people, 331; 

Alane, 1297, 1305. tjtt 
-'bowman, 1204 
Alf-lM-BUM {dx*td b4H*), 1400 
Ajeoeia {d-ydf-chVd), 2247 

- liner off, 226 
Aiodbyg {di'dd'kyd), Hsfi 

Akabao iok^kok-bak), Bediilns near, 1630 
Akbar, castle of, Agrn, 8Ha 
Akbar Ike Great, in Kasinulr, 699 
Akere {okk'ert), river, Norway, 13R8 
Akbae. people of Burma. 2491, 2494 
Akheoatea, built Tell'cl-Amarna, 1H75 
Alaeolole, people of Tierra del Fuego, 
a 354 

Alaika, it 40-32 
— Ktklmo house, ino 
—Eskimo woman fishing, 914 
—transport, 1682 
— trout, 900, 915 

Albaiabi {dl-bl-tkin*), Granada, 827 , 1898 
Albaala, girl in Macedonia, 2179 

AlCeri, h^nre of Monaco, 13x9 
Alberta, bison, 2222 
—capital. 2226 
—foothills, 2230 
—reaping macnlne, too§ 

—Red Indians, i8 

Albert Byaaia, 406 

Aleaaar [dl-kd-tkor*), Seville, 796 

AMengatf, 959 

Aldgate. 959, 186S ^ 

AleasOBU, German tribe, 1967 
Aleariela iok-lin td'ihG), cork, 2702 
Alem tirip'pdf, citadel, 17/4 
—dyeing near, 17 rr 
—goldsmith, 17/0 ^ 

Aleiaader U of Russia, 2129, 2144 
Aleaaadir the Great, Afghanlsun, 2349. 

— — clep^uts used against, 756 
.. — —Mesopotamia, 380 
Sln-Klang, 1337 

— Syria, 1709 
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Alexandria 


Aran Is. 


^ 92X0 

—Cleopatra's Needle shipped Irom, 963 
Alt51d {dl-furUX 996, 1344 
— herdsmen, xjjj. i334 
—Little, farming on. 321 
—market-town, /J42 
Alfftd tbi Grt^, carved white horse, 
1112 

— — —and University College, Oaford, 

1722 

A1 FofUt, capture of, 227 

fouiidiiiK of, 219 

AlfM Alps iahrndw), 230!) 

AlforlS {dl-jir'id), 2J2 5, 23*8 
—Algiers, 2J27, 232^ 

— -Biskra, 2.726 

— boys on donkey, 607 
—Constantine, 2092, 2J4< 

— Jvl Kan tarn, 2090, 3jjo 
— hawker, //.17 

— Kabyle girl. 2329 

— Kabylc village, 3330 
— inusicians. 2004, 2007 
— negro girls, 3334 

Algien, capital of Algeria, 2328 
— street ill old, 2327 
Algonquin Indluia, langunge. 23 
Algonqnln Nnttonnl Park, mi 
Alnnmon (ahl akm’hfa), 793. 81 r. 1343 
— Captive's Tower, #22 
— Court of the l.lons. 1113 
— (iate of Justice. 807 
Alhnndrn (Uhl^ahn’drah), bulls bred near, 
»7«3 

All (ah'll), son-in law of Mahomet, 1617 
--tomb of, Nejrl, 5H3 
Aliennte {ak li-kahn’U), #22 
Alkmnnr {dlk'inur), cheese market, 673, 
6A0 

— dvke. (149 

AlUhnbnd (d/M Ad bdd'), 1436 
AlUlinhom, 2/22 

Allenbjr, Lord, entered Jerusalem, 2329 
AU HnUowi* Efq, Irish trstivai, 792 
Alllqr idl'U d), uoniaii, 1397 
All Inlnta, Oxford, 1720, 2721-2 
All lonli, Oxford. 1722 
Alniunnngiu (abi'mdn-nd-gAlou*). 2059 
Alnitndnrts river 

Cuba, 627 

Almtrin {Hhl-nid-ri'ak], 827. 

— Moorish reinuins, H\i 

Alon {ah' tar ah), uMiigo grading, 620 

Alpneu, Bern, 96 

Alpfnbom, 2/19 

Alpas • Mnrillfflqi {dtf*'wuh - rf • /dm'), 
Pugol-Tlieniers, /399, 240/ 
Alphonso Ulf WlM, Ih-.U Moors, 810 
Alps, Austria. 2307, 2312, 2323 

— beauty, 2103 

— Prance, 23.V6, 2402 
—gorge, 2202 

— road over, si 00 

— SwIUerluiHl, 2103, 2220-2, sit 3, 
Sits, XI 20. StJO-I, 2224-3, 2127 
—transport, 2664 
—valley, soSa 

Alnot (di-sd,i ). costnine. /22tV 
— recovered by French, 1573 
—storks' nest. 2392 
—washerwoman, 239 j 
Alptet-Lomlnq, returned to France, 

Allan ^Ltod (abi’fda). 2424 
Altai iaki-tn, Siberia, 2280 
Altai Mta.. Mongolia. 1071 
Altamlrn (oAl-taA-rndVaA), cave paint- 
ings, 2187. d200 

Alflilta Aqoqditak, IV/rtugal, 1703 
Al«nr» cenotaph. lt»t A 
Alaalta. river, at Urund. 1326 
Amaftr (d'lwib-gArr), horsemen, 2420 
—market -gardens. 2417 
Antalfl (ob-maAf'/d)* drying macaroni, 
^ 2763 

AtaUS, metabworkers, 377. 5*^ 

Annnulh, cave of. S95 

Atagllna {ak^maktUkm), oU wells, 2273 

n 1037 

— catamarans, tto 

—forests, 1936. 1944 

—highway, 1944. ao99 

—rubber In basin, jpjd-p 

—transport, 1687 

•^vnllay of the, 1944 


_r, Afghan ruler, 2557 

Aman OourtLondon. 972 
Anianbotap m. iak-min-M'tip), atatue, 
/*7J 

—temple, iSSi 
— tomo, 1887 
Amaiiea, gypsies. 1915 
— introduction of sugar-cane. 278 
— Jews, 1600 

Aotaflean Indtaoi, Alaska, 2246, 2747, 
1148. 2/52 

—Argentina, 1431, 14.34 
— Bolivia, 80-103, 339*1 

Brazil. 2942-3. 1Q44 

Canada, 16-32. *3®. **3* 

— — Chile, 2330. 1577. 1581 

Colombia, 1371 

C'uba, 628 

Ecuador. 234-8, 2370, 1374, 2573 

Cjiuateinala. 2269 

Guiana, 9*3. 9^3*7, 988, 989 

— — Mexico, iJttJ 

— — Newfoundland, 564 

Baraguav, 897, 902, 2207 

Patagonia, 2347, 2348, 2330-2, 

23S« 

Peru. 89-103. 1376, 2577 

TU-rra del Fuego, 2347. 2349. 

23.34. 2358 

United States, 16-32, 2S9-310. 

2307, 2512, 2313 

Uruguay. 14J.I. 1434. 2438 

West Indies, 1922 

Amarloaui, Cuba, 633 

--H.iiti, 2196 
— Liberia, 2303 
— Persia. 1296 

— W'est indies. 1012 
Amnian, aerodrome, 2543 

Ammon, teniplc of. 1882. 2893, 2894. 
J47«. '2471 

Amritaar (dm-ri/'srr). Golden Temple. 
2432 

Amr Moapua, Cairo, 223 
AmataL river, AmsterUani. 632 
Amitardam, 63^ 

"drawbridge. 652 

— harlMtur, A52 
"liouse building. 630 
-Jewish quarter. 652, 673, 676 
Amu Darla {ah moo' dar’vak), river iS 1, 

1 86 

irrigation svstem, fry 

Amundoan, Roald, 204, m86 
Aoant Nag {dn-dnt naks), Islamabad. 70: 
■ - — sacred springs. tMjo 
Anatolia See Turkey 
Anatoli Hiaaar. 380 
Anototor-Wonliip. .Afghaulstau. 2537 

.\nnaui, 24/3 

China, 522 

Inpan, 1301 

— — Korea. 1K38 

Andalnila (dn-dd-foo'sld). Sot, 810,811, 
«-'7 

— Indv of, 704 

Andaman lalaa, shooting fish, 903. 90^ 
AodflBtO. Hans Chnstiun, 2417 
Andta (an'ddr), 1369-1584 
—Argentina, 1427. I4j4i *435 
—crossing river, 98 
—nark animal.s, 1683 
— Pat.igonia, 2352 
— Peru, 3030 
— railwav over, 98 
— river, 158 
—scenery, 93 
— vallev, 220J 
Aadona (da-dorVd). 1333 
— peasant industries, 1336 
— Mn Julian, 2540 
— stock-breeding, 136 
— tobacco smuggler. 1534 
ABdiitaana (aAn-dHI-fd'nd). woman 
weaving, 1090 

Aafita (aAn-id'ra*), Italy, 2737 
Aoganaaa (dng'dr-iMibii). river, 936 
—logging on. 937 

Aatbor Vat; temple, Cambodia, 1413 
Aoidaa* descendants in England, $■ 
ftatliiaT 2820, aaio 
Aaflo4fottaaai^ in Ireland, m 
In Wales, aioi 


Angola 

— Aridi 



— Bridge of creepers, 2773 
— chief's grave, 2772 
— costumes, 2779 
— message-drum, 2777 
— Portuguese in, 1697, 1777 
Awgouf, musician, 2002 
Angota, capital of Turkey. 386, 2293 
— carriers on road near, 2292 

“a {dng-gkfrid), 1919 
Count of, king of Sicily. 2530 
mountain, Tyrol, 331 3 
drums w'orshlpped in, 3008 

1403-1415 

— fishing. 901, 903 
— Moi house. 863 
— Mois pounding rice, 2799 
— sugar cultivation, 277 
—sugar harvest, 285 
— sugar manufacture, 286-7 
AnnapoHa Vallay. Nova Scotia, 3331 
Anna, S., dc la Palude, 1244 
Aonnoiio, Gabriele d'. at Fiume, 173S 
Anptaf, Formosa. 214 s 
AwSelf irea, people of Madagascar, 839 
Antananarivo (aAfi'f<l-naA'ii4-r4'r6), 842, 
844 

AntatoUaa, 300-216 
— Mt. Erebus. xiyS 
Antlgna {akndd’gu'ah), 1919 
—cotton, 1033 
—house, 2928 
-sugar-cane. sSa 
Anti-Labanon, mountains, 341 
Antlmarlnaa. name of Hovas. 833 
Antloeh idn'ld-Ok), street, 2725 
Ant Mnirio. of Aiisirali.'in natives, 622 
Antolngnata (dn-td'/d-gds'-id), water 
supply, 600 

Antrim, county of Ulster. 771 
--Giant's Caiisewav, 783 
Antwerp, harbour, 24 S® 

Annbli. temple of, 1894 
Annpahnlir pilgrims bv Ganges. 2449 
Annradbnpnrt (dn d rdd kd'poo td), 479 

— image of Buddha, 469 
— temple, 463 
— Thuriaraiiia, 464-3 
Aomon {d 0 mo'-rf). Japan, 2304 

If {ak-d rakn'gkd), Mt., N.Z., 2371 
{ah-li^'tak), shop, 2747 

9 Indiana id pd'ekd), 294, 3®4 

Apannlnaat mountains of Italv, 1729 
Apollo, Temple of, Corinth, 1084, togs 
Appansril, crossbowman. 2209 
— poaMiil cosiiiine, 2224 
Anbaa, Turkey, /083 
— Urgenj, 186 
Ambin, i6i3>i633 
— Drduins, 73 
— camels in Yembo. 2682 
— deserted cities, 2029 
— drawing water, Shagra, 723 
— Great Desert, 2023, 3032 
—oxen threshing, 993 
— Turks in, 2281 
— water-carrier, 81 
Anba, ancestors of Somalis, 403 
—ancestors of Swahilis, 393 
— Bagdad, 2214. 1215, 1217 
— boy in Saharan oasis, 2333 
— bovs at school, to 
— children at fair. 2423 
— hawker, Algeria, 2137 
— Java, 1810 
— jenisalem, 3534. 3333 
— Lebanon, 349 
— Madagascar, 833 
—man of Bethlehem. 602 
— man climbing date palm, 383 


—man crossing Tigris. ^69 


— Mesopotamia, 977, 

S«7. 59d, 1 x 13 
— musicians. 2013 
—North Africa, 1331, agtS, 

83X9. 8537 

— plaving oraughta, 2429 
— ^dan, 406 
—Syria. 1727 
—5 m muo Bednint 
AintnL pilgrims on way to, 2623 
Ann Uh boys in peCiicoats, 792 
‘lermen, 760. 784 
mood too kalpi fio 


59t-*, 5»J. 


> 334 . 



Arapahoe Indians 


1381 

Aiftvaaaiui {A-fmvki*ni- 4 nt)^ 3384 
— woman weavlnir, /J50 
AltvaUI Mli.. desert near. 3035 
AfdfMiki. Gniana, 98$ 

— West Indies. 1933 
AniwhoB, Bastin d* (Ms'idn dar-Ad- 
sAd«'). gathering oysters, Jj.y8 
jidla («r-A 4 'dM). Greece, 1100 
dJO it IMagbt (trA di trrdmf), de 
rEloile, 1787, 1790 

du Carrousel. 17S6 

AithaBftU Dvina near. 3370 
AfthiatiiftB Bectw. Eg>-pt, 7/0. 713 
Afoo, ruined castle, 17 jr 
Antt it It ntoaleit (tr'Ads di M 

Mn'-Utfi), 8io 

Aftlle transport in, i 6 Sa 

Afittata, Belgium. 3435 
— ChAteau de Walsin, 9449 
-"Dinant, 9469 

Afdtttot. Mount. Athens. 3jA3, 3390 
Aid Bl, ancient Irish title. 769 
ArdtO, 1‘orett of. iioH 
Alti. districts of Sahara. 933T 
Alfttua (ar-;V't5}, Mt., cave dwellings 
near. 9j86 

Atfittlnt (ar jiH-ti'nd), 14271440 
— sheep-rearing, 1403 
— See also Patagonia 
Atfdlia (ar'g^'fls). (ireecc, 1087 
Argyllahift. cottage, /o/.v 
AfWgt (d'fe-Jsk'), river, cave-paintings 
near, aiH7 

Arlioat (d-fi-sA'ifoA), CaAon de Chelly, 
3095 

—Colorado River, 392. 2094, 3103 
— <lesert. 202 r 
— Indians. lO, 2312 
—irrigation, 720 
— Piiehlo Indians, 989, 390 
— Spaniards, 35*3 
— wind-wagon, i(»87 
Armtgh (ar'muA), 779 
Armagh, couiitv of I’lstcr, 771 
Armttltni, Bagdad, 1213 
— Egypt, 2242 

— Indian basaar, it As 

— Rumania, not 

— treatment bv Turks, 3291 
— weaving cariiets, rjsj 
Antorietiif. 124H 

AmtOlllidta (Jf-N/-mov'd^n), fishivife. 
670 

Amhtm. Netherlands. 639. 673, 67S 
AmlO, river, at Tivoli, 7754 
Ano. river. Italy, 173O. 1746 
Art Chalit. Calabar, 404 
Aiont (aA-fd'«aA), Italy, 1757 
Amt It., 1009 

red dorr, /047 

Anti {i’rak), Prance, 1400 
Arthnr, King, Breton legend, 1355 
Arntes* Amasonian Indians, 7942 
Anuta. Australian tribe, 677, 03 5 
AaaanaiOB la.. 924 

seabirds. oj2 

'i-aAfi'M), annexation. 391 


Aaoflati^ and tha Jasrs. 1605 
— Mesopotamian ChrisUant, 588 
— sphinxes of. 3488 
* * * ’ (aAi-fmVMd*). vUlage, 7259 

Bt {aks-tnsk-kaka*U sold In 

Bokhara. 189 

desert, foa$, goto 

.,j {ak'lah‘waiu>pak)» 1574 

Attltft ( 4 l-«d-M*.tdl. rave-houses, 994 
Altiala. people of Formosa, 2748, 2747 » 
2749, aiso. 3753 

{dik-rtti), statue, Athens, aj86. 


3389 

—temple, Athens, 2777. * 3*8 

Ilka, temple, Athens, 9388 
Miaa, Cireek goddess, 3581 
Treasury 01 the, iioj 
Athato, 1083. 3377*2392 
—blessing the waters, 1100 
— cit^state of ancient Greece, 1083 
Athl rlait, Kenva, 413 
Atittat (aA-/ 4 i -la Aw*), lake and volcano. 
1260 

Attattte UliBda, qtS'33 

— —See also Cuba, Faroe Is., Haiti, 

Iceland, Newfoundland, West 
Indies 

Atlaa llta.« 2326, 2339 

— —camp aiiioiig. 7554 

— — Kabvle village. 2770 

— —pass of Et Kanlara, 2090. 2772 
Atualdtil. Constatitlnople. 77A 

Ltlar of atoaaa. Bulgaria. 76A3, 1A74 


Japiir, Hhq 
-lYarl 


1 {aksh- 
[-king, 796 
— market at Ktimasi, 794 
—mud bouse, 860 
—royal musicians, 9008 
— schoolmaster, 787 
Aahastfo, people of West Africa, 794 * 395 
Aaharbttipal, Assyrian King. 3190, 3194 
Aalt* cradle of human rare, 19 
Ada Mittr. Hlttites in. 3198 

1 faAs-AaA-AeAd'). Panian cob- 
bler. 798 

tm (is'sim), elephants, 758 

— Naga village, 7/82 
— Naga warriors, 7787 
— rafa's boatmen of Manipur. SSa 
AunuMtOa Mt., Canada. 3278 
AMU faA-i#'(f). S. Francis of. 1759 
dMtt Enrpt. tfto 

Aaattt laA-eimAw'). 3340 
— Bisbarin centre, 40A. 3344 
—dam, 704, 3339, 3340 
— market, 2279 

■ ^ 9 ll 9 iJ 77 . 8194 

— in. 2784 , 2789, 2790, a/98, 
2 / 98 , 3 t 94 « *i 9 d 


Mosque built for, 1153 

i, 1633-50 

aboriginals, 1109-625, 845, 2071 
Afghan camels, ib79i 16A6 
-agriculture, out, 992. /007, 7005-7 
--deserts, 2025, 2032 
-dvnaiiiiting Ash, 907 
-gsnsirs, 1915 
— irrigation, 779, 720 
■ -sheepdariniiig. I 493 t ^494-8 
--sugar-cane, 2H8 
— (rjiisiKirl, 1679, 78/7, 7888 
Anfirallao Alps, 7844 
Anitrla, 2105 24 

-- uverlorddiip of Sw'itxcrland, 2105 
--owned CJttaro, 2174 
---owned Kagusa. 1H69 
--•p<dlceji 4 -'f 

Amtria-Hiugary, Dual Monarchy, 1325 
-- --pdrtltioo lit Poland, 1473 
AastrkMf, in li.dy. 1733, i 737 . >760 

- III Kumaiiia. 1193 

- in Sirilv, 15JI 

Avvargna Mia. («-eaiVw*y/), France. 1394 
Avalon, Isle of, 1255 
Avabnry, megalitlnc remains, 2191 
Avignon (8-t8-wydn), p'rarice. i4rM 
Avilm 4aA'v/-laA). Spain, 1805, 7868 
Avon, river, 1121 
Awo, Loch, .Sc^ftland, 1009 
Awaabn. peoide of Rhodesia, 475 
Afl iofUn. Constantinople, 787, 370, 

Aynaraa, Andean people, 90, 94 
—with Idol, 90 
— potters. 70 / 

Ayntbia («A-yoof*A 8 -aA), 1935 
— elephant enclosure, 764 
Aaoroa id sirs'), 915. 1697^ 

—lady in riding-dress, 928 
AMaca, Mexico, 1258, 1339* 1262 
—pyramids of, 2481 

B 

Baolbak ibahl'kik), blsiiop, 759 
— rulos.ji4i 

Bab ai-Mililyn. Jorusatetn, 2574 
BnM, Tower of. Portuguese spoken at, 
1707 

supposed dto, 593 

Baht. Beduio, 79. 87 

zm 


2392 

Attiln, leader of Huns, 1967 
ravaged Italy, 7 to 

Aneklnnd, N.Z., 33(10. 2365. 2366 
Anralinn, Emp., defeated Zennltia, 17*6 
Anraa i 8 -r 4 '), mnuntains, Algeria, 257(1 
AurllUdaUord {ou'r'laknS’feont), isHo 
Anmngaaba ior'aHe-tf'bf), captured Bl- 




Banda Oriental 

Bnh9'"«wil. 

— Breton, /eg/ 

^-Bulgarian, 1878 
--Carib, 988 
—Chinese, j/5, 537 
— gwse, 343 ^ 

—Egyptian, 378 
— Eskimo, 2055 
— Gr(*ek, /088 
—Gurkha. 77,58 
—Hungarian, rjjr 
—Japanese, 7799* 2728 
—Kikuyu, 4tt 
— UpP. 954 

— Palesiiiie, 3537 
— IVrsiaii, 1393 
—Polish, 1489 
—Pueblo fndtan, 700 

— Red Indian, aj, 30 
—Russian, 2362 
-Siit-Kiang, 7759 
--Walloon, 7485 

-’-^remplo nrilartUik, 59.I, 8193 
Btbfloaiga Bnpir^ 177. 2194 

captivity of Jews, 588 

Bnbyloainaa, hainlressiug, 2298 
•—treatment of Jews, 1805 
Bah ZuwtUa, gate of Cairo, 240 

Bay. from Malabar Point, 7770 
^ jnmmon. Cairo, 237 
Korea, 1421 
Lebanon. 740 

(AwAdVivitA), sack, 817 
__1, 1214-22 

ritlsli improvements, 396 

— construction, sHo, 7ft 1 
-former Turkish provlne-e, 577 

— pidter's village near, 7387 

—ligrU, 584 

— water-seller 394 

Bagiriml, da lifers of sultan, 2073 

BagObOf. J'hilippiiie tribe, 736, /077 

BaaawalpttriM-^A-ttdl poor'). Sutlej at, 

7/60 

BahanUM (hak ka'misl 1919 

- sorting sponges in NasMU, tpii 
Bahia ibah i'ak), Braril, 1939 
Bahr^il^Ohaaal {bar-ihiak sakV), 406 
Baiat (A8V), Roman bathing retwirt, 

1761 

BalgD, played In Pamirs, 7p8 
in Sin-Kiang, 1362 
Baikal (M-kakr). Take, Siberia, #37.1 
Bala (M'rd). girU of. 7740 
Balab, lake, at Sues, 419 
Balatoa (M'M-fdn). lake, fltliorman, 906 
Balboa ibdl M'd), PanamA Canal, 427, 

-- ships In drv dock, 4/7 
Baldwin n.. Count of l landers. 3459 
Balaarie la. ihdi i d'nk), 2247, 

- -lane In Majorca, 77.57 
BalbolOBf Malinoii-lishlng, 917 
Ball (kaa'li), iHio 

- chieftain, 78/7 

— dancing-girl, 1809 

— high caste woman, 78/2 

— fiaddV'holder, 7877 

— temple at Biiteleng, 79/9 
—two aristocrats, 7878 
—two men. 7877 
—village folk, 78/8 
BallDM Mia*. 1664 

rose gardeniL 1874 

village, 7880 

BalUot Oouaga {hd'U^U), Oxford, 7720 
'ibaoif Hugo de, founded Pnierliousa 
Crdlege, Cambridge, 1728 
lehMaB (kak^oock U takH'), Brahul 
child, 894 
—divert. 2023. 7072 
-musicians, 2075 
—nobleman. 897 
—trade with Afghenlsun, 3549 
Basboo, Cbioeae usea, 313 
—Philippine uses. 727, >.ld 
■fM***^! Canary Islaadf, 933 
— CosU Rico, 1373 
— Cuban varieties. 839, 83$ 
—Javanese varivtlef, iSoi 
—weft IndtofL 79/^ r939 

' fA«A-#uiAf*), Teflieayaf^ //pi 

Ufttpgay, I4J4 



Bandipur 


Bloemfontein 


Bandlpa? (Mn-di^poor'), Srinagar, 69s 
Baoft, Iiirllan encampment near, S50 
— ^mooM! in NatUiiial Park, atji 
— Mount Aftsinitmine, a£i6 
Baafkok, 19s t 
— canala, 416, 1956 
— harvest festival, 1964 

— Meiiani River, 196$ 

— royal palace, nj^^j 
— Wat Phra Keo, i960 

— Wat Sakhet, 1961 
Buifor-OB-kba-DM, fishermen, aau 
BgnffWfiilii* lake, canoes on, 41a 
BtnftfM* Inrllan nomads, 1914 
Bmb of Bniland. London. 967. 97 > 

“ ‘W, The. Newfoundland, 556, 559 

O, African language, 393 


people of Africa, 40 J15, 1779 
BongE BMhif inos(|iit!, Sofia, 16^9, tOOi 
BlESrOt Cameroon, well at, 1764 
BEBiTfiUo, Congo, fishing at, /7;A 
BErEOE, river, Syria, 341 
BiniBIt river, Hfirnro, 2398 
BErEmolE (bak-rak-moo'lak)f Kashmir, 
680 

BETEByE (bd'-rdn yiJ), wheat harvest, 
JJJQ 

BEfBf* people of Madagascar, 837 
BEfbEdOf ibar bdUiAz), 1917 
— Hridgctown, 2925 
-- cotton, 1932 
--negresH, 19^3 

— suKar cHiie, 277, 278, 282, 283 
' witidiiiillH, jSi, 2H3, J9J4 

BErbEgiEt S.irdiiiiii, people of, 2234 

Barbtnr SUtM. 3323-41. 2343 

- - harher, .'.jor 
--sheep, 1498 

— —See aha Algeria. Morocco, 

Tangier, Tunis 
BErbtr, Arab, i6jS 
— liarhnry States, jj«r 
— firitisli, 2304 
--Chinese, 3044 
— Indiait. ajoj 

— Mesopotainian. fS4 

— -Siamese, 1934 
BEfbodE {bar boo\Ul), 1919 
BEfOalOBE. 823 

— citv police, $4$ 

•’ Hilts, it 49 
— goats ill street, itjft 
BErioiEt river, Hritlsli Guiana. 987 
BErittBI. mount.tins of Sumatra, 182,3 
BEffllOBth, on the Mawdaeh, 2211 
Betbe OlEOltr, Anturetica, soj, sa^ 
BErodt. elephants. iSgA 
—lighting elephants, 757, 737 

— Lakshini Vllus palace, .VAg 

BEfOklM. In Rhodesian police, syA 
BERitr aUef. coral growths, 1643 
BErrows, in Kiighind, X112 
BEMbBlI. 1433 

--played by Navalio Indians, 303 
— played in Sanioa. 172 
BeMI 11 .» occupied Hiilgaria, lAAo 
BEiqata, game of pelota, 1420 
—performing war-daiiee. eoSo 
—Spanish, 805, A’jj. jA. Haj 
BEtri {bd$*rd), 3N5. 59 ^ 

— creek near, 5.V9 
— former Turkish pnivince, 377 
BAMEE-FnindM (Ws-/»rf-r 4 -Md'), 1376, 
nba 

BElUUe, capture of, 1790 
BllklBBdo, In Persian school, laSs, 1293 
—in Turkey. 22S9 

BaUkit people of Sumatra, iStx, 1823 
BBtelhd fNia*<abPv«A), PoNBgal. 1^7 
iBfBl (bab-fiibM'gEbs), people of 
PniUppine Is., 7J3 
—people of Uganda, 4t< 

BeIB^ (M M'HT-d), i8ot, iBoS 
—canal, 430, 43a 
— cooUe carrying kapok, xdjj 
BbUn Fionlsh, 8x55 
— Maori, 49a 
—Polish, 1491 
— Turkish, 2294 
Bathanl, Gambia, 383 
BbUk (bdt'dyi, Javaneae method of 
dyeing, rdor, idto 
BeMee, people of Sumatra, iStt, 1815 


BeIIIe HlfbOBf. Labrador. 378 
BotwBI (bat'vdsl Congo pygmies, 1766 
(bewVAi), Nigeria, 401, 544 
, bride. 1982 
— costumes, /974. X994 
— Oberamtnergau, 2321 
— Rothenhiirg, X97X 
— Spalt, X970 

Bay of l^ds, Newfoundland, 561 
Boaohy Head, xtxo 
BaaglE OhEBBtL 2333. ^J35 
Bsar, Canada, 2227 
— dancing. Manchuria. 530 

Punjab. 895 

Rumania, 29x2 

— Finland, 2133 

—gave name to Berne, 2127 

— killed by mosquitoes. 2070 

— revered by Navaho Indians, 306 
BoEtlnt tbs Bonndi, S. Cleiiierit Danes, 

40 

BMOmaris, castle. W'ales. 2213 
BaobOEBElEBd (hi’choo-ah'nah-ldnd), 

2413 

— Bushmen, 2442 

BeobuEBEa, people of South Africa, 24 39 
Bodloea IdEnd. N ew York hartiour, xjo 
BednihlfB (btd rd skdn'), Fgypt, 2242 
Badolni, 7.i‘t*7 
-Arabia, 1613. xftjo, 1632 
— children at Biskra, 2326 

— Lgvpt, 2242 

— girl of Tunis, SJ44 
— Lebanon, 330 

-- riiaii in Mrsfi|M»tanda, 580 

— Palestine, 605, 2537 

*- .Sahara, /A87, 2019. aoa6 
■ shepherds ot Palestine, 1503 
‘“Svria, 17x4 
-Trniisiordania, 2343 
---'Iripoll, 234O 
Beefeatan, 34, 4 » 

Beetroot, source of sugar, 277. ^82 
Begger. blind Arab, 74 

— Bokhara. 187 

— Breton, X2|4 

— Chinese, 507, 2041 
Indian, 1463 

— laparicse, lajr 
— Moroecau, 1350 

— Sicilian, 1313 

— Spanish riistom, 80S 
— Tunisian. 2.1J.V 

BdeuiEEga (thi ek/ nakf), Bruges, 2468 
Beirut {bd'rord), 341 

— leremony at, js-V 

Beit Lebm, Palestine, a 344 
Bell {bd'skak), Portugal, 1097 
Beta 1?. {bd’id). King of Hungary, 1320 
Bellaet, 770, 77>. 779 
— Iileachiiig field near, 77X 
--debt to river, 2099 
Belgium, 2449-6<) 
canals, 425, 432 
— imlice, .344, 334 
— woman spinning, XJ45 
Belfrede, Vugo-SUvia. 3170 
Bwee {bihiz*)^ Honduras, X26S 

Belle late Strait, icebergs. 573 
Billam, Arab Imat, 583. 580. 1317 
Belogndobik, Bulgarian village, X671 
BeOEief {bia-ah^riz), X456, X464-5 
— holy woman, 1466 
— temple of Durga, 145S 
BtOfEl, cart, tx7j 
— industrial centre, Ii7t 
— jungle village, a 138 


-state elephant, 759 
. 


BeeunU, Bay ol shooting fish, 903, 908 
BeBUi (Mn-Ai'), 40X 


IE IM, London, 977 


jEpEO. 14x7 


((Wn-oo-g), river, 401 

— fishing, 898 
— tribe of the, 403 
Ben FeDoe {bda-vd-mooX loia, 1029 
“ Eke ^bd-6^thooks), 564 
r, province of Sudan, 405 
_ IB. 844. 1546, 135*. 155J 
— Algeria, 2318, 2334 
— Canary la., 923 
—pedlar, Cairo, 944 
“ “■ (brr-Ws'). British Guiana. 981 

BP>Ber (MxrA-sdr-NMir), prairn 

fistiers, 904 ^ . 

Baft, cattle, Bmt, ssij 

liver. South Altica, 2429 

2564 


BeneE, 1593 
Berbg Ibe, 1149 
Beriaf Unit. Alaska, 
Biikebit D01 


Dutch Parliament House, 


**41 

Dowse, xixe 

1990 

— Hauptstraase, 198/ 

— policeman, 540 
— Potsdamerplatz, 19G0 
— school, X5 

— I'nter den Linden, 1981 
BeiUoe. French composer, 9016 
Bennim Co., colonised islands, 999 
Bermadee {ber-md*ddx), 920-21, 929 
— road with coral walls, 923 

Juan, discovered Bermudas, 
93* 

(bairn), 2123, 2x27 
Oberland, holiday Ettraetlons. 
2105 

lacemaker, axo8 

peasants, 2x22 

BeaeafEkiE, Rumania, 1x93 
BfkhUhem. Arab on donkey, 602 
— Church of Nativity. 2444 
— girl with pitcher, 2538 
— married woman, 2539 
BetiothEl Onatome, Dutch, 663. 684 

Hungarian. 1340 

Yugo-Slav, 2x68 

Beteileoe, pet^ple of Madagascar, 833 
Beylll (bi-yfn), native hut, 859 
BhatgeOB (bakt-gown'), temple, 275 
Bhii (bti), huntsman. 1213 
BhotEE {btw-fdn’), 2A(j- 27I 
Bbntiea, Indian bill tribe, 1166 
BlEirite, l-'rance, 1400 
Bif Ben. London, 9b r, 964, 96A 
Blgor {bi‘got), nioiiasterv, 2x82 
BilEpnr {bi-jd-poor^), ruins, 888-9 
Bikaner {hlk-d-nir'), desert, 1160 
BilUngafate, London, 975. 977, 979 
Bimboka, schoolmaster, 38 j 
Bingen, on the Rhine, 1007 

BinnenboL 

fit? 

Bio-Bio ihi'd bi'd), river. Chile, 1581 
Birsay, Kitchener memorial, 1041 
Birthday, ( hinese customs, 527 

— (ireek customs, iof)7 
— Sp.'inish customs, 808 
Binebbogia. Malta. 2248 
Bleeay. province of Spain, R23 
Biaboiin (bhk ar-rtn’), Kgypi, 2244 

— Sudan, 406 

BitbopEgate, l.ondon, 939. iRfit 
Biekia, Algerian oasis, 2326, 2339 

— l>ov-mu«icians, 2007 

Biemaiek Aiehipelafo, x6i 
Bleon, lA, hai, 22/3, 2222, 2233 
Bitkow {btV kitin'), ‘oil derrick's, 148S, 

Bitter^£EkeB, Kgypi, 4x7. 4*9 
Biyok JamL inos(|ue, Scutari. j 8 r 
Black Deatb, Jews considcri^ icspon* 
sible, 1A08 

Bleokteet Indleni, 20 

girls on horseback, 32 

language, 23 

Sun Dance, 27 

war dance, jx 

BleckleilowB, 609-623 
— dances, 2071 
— houses, 845 
Black FoimL 2001 

girl of Gutaeh, 1969 

girls of Sankt Georgen, 2991 

heckling flax. 1973 

— — houses. 2000, 3001 

^peasant costume, 1232, 1969, X99X 

nEektiiEia, London, 961, 973 
I, Jamaica, 19x8 
365. x»93 

, Damascus, 17x3 

—English, 47 
— Korean, X850 

f ^tfl (Uab'gbl), source of tke Buna, 

8X^ 

Blaae fabloB (bldn aak-MSw*), Labrador, 

Meb^^ capital of Nyasaland, 413 
BfEmoy CebIIe, 781 
BlaEehnuf, linen, CscckoilovakiE, yyt 
—linen, Ireland, 77/ 

railway to, 2374 

(Mtfom'/da-IlM), 0448 



Brussels 


Blots 


1 (WMk), Fmce, 1400 

6t-7a 

— — Jivaso Indian, 1570 

— —once u^ed by MalaRasiea, 837 
BMdiar. in Belgium. 3455 

BIm Moatu. Cairo, asS 

BhlO MiMiwtoiM, Australia. 1647. 1647 

^Jamaica, 1933 

Moorish king. 797 

104-137 

— Alaskan Indian dug-out, rr^;, 1130 
—Andaman Is. dug-out. pog 
— .\rab liellum, 5X9 
— .kuslralian aboriginals'. 613 
—Bangkok. 1956 
— Basra, 501 
— bridge of, Mosul. 5^6 
—bridge of. Sondeborg, >434 
— Burmese, 

— Central African dug-out, 413, 1771 
— Ceram outrigger, 1.V39 
— Cevlon, 430, 

— Chinese, 5/0, 903 
—Chinese house-, 4jr, 53^, 735, 780, 

»49 

— Chinese sninach-gathorcrs*. 536 
— l.leveiaiul, Ohio, 3334 

— coftin, Madagascar. 8 17 
— Danish fishing. 3435 

— destroyed in japan, 1104 
— Dutch fishing. 664, 66.V-9 
— Kgvpti.in felucca, ajo, J4J, 9X^4 
— ICskimn, 1142, 3064-3. 2065 
— k'lfiiiish, 3/13, at 33 
— rorniosan Chinese, 3/33 
— (ireat Lakes, 3519 
— Creek, 109/f, 2370 
— Irish coracles, 111. /17 
— Irish ciirragli, ^So 

— lavaiiesc frrrv, 1^/9 
— Kashmir, 692-4, 696-7 
— Labrador gashcrs, 573 

— Lirtcy, Dublin, 773 

— liner in Suez Canal, 4*9 
— Malagasy dug-out, H17 

war-caiiuo, 492 

— iiiarlile, near Peking, 3040 
— Martinique, 19 jj 

— Mekong, 1404 

— Menam, 1961. 1965 
— Naples, /7.10 

— North American canoe, 9/0 
— Norwegian. rs«9 
-'Peruvian dug-out, /67J? 

— I'bilippine house-, 725 

— l*orliiKuese, tdkg, iCm> 7, *703 
—seal 'hunters' in Ice, 339 

— Sea of (jalilee, 3346 
— Siamese house-, ig6i, 1963 
--Sicilian, 3527 

— Solomon Island c4inoe, 309, 360, 177 
— Spanish ferry, S30 
—Sutlej, 3/60 
— Swedish, 9.41 
— 'I'haines, London, 978 
— Tigris, 116. 584-3» 5-^9, iar4, 1215, 

32/7 

—unloading in Muscait harbour, r6jo 
—Venetian gondola, 739, 744, 743, 

market, 3/5/ 

— Viking, Oslo, 1390 

— Welsh coracles, aara 

BodtllbMli {b6'd4n-bahkh), Podmokly, 

BodM^s Ubitry, Oaford. 3730, 1721, 
1724 

BOfilf (boo’arsl 2427, 2433. 2477 
— family on trek, 3476 
—trek to Transs'aal, 2433 

(M - gtff 'Aer - f). 


Hiltite 

sculpture, 3/98, 2199 

M (W-gd'to*). 1569 

—bridge, 157/ 

BokmiSA (M’krmM), 311, jji 

—costumes, 727. 3*4 

— glass manufacture, 314, 739 

— sled manufacture, ja9 

Boklmm (MA-AoA'roAL * 78 , £ 79 * *94 

— beggar woman, 1S7 

—market, 389. 390 

—students, /80 

-tank for water supply, 393 

—traders outside college, t 89 


Bokhm* dlstrlet, under Soviet rult, 184 

— tra^ with India, 1680 

— wild sheep, tea 

Botan Hm (68‘Ma). 3349, >S50 

— —caravan, 3073 
‘ A (W'IdiL South American lasso, 

1209. 143*. *347. * 74 ^ 

88-104 

boat on Lake Titicaca, 113, 139 
— Indian digging, 990 
— La Pat, 34«o 
— oa-drawn plough, 990 
— primitive bridge, 3421 
— Quichua woman, jagS 
Bolaano (W/-MA'N8j, acquired by Italy, 
2320 

port of the Congo, 1767 
p^, 1163, 1/70, 1171 
— sacred cows, s6s 
— Towers of Silence. 1470 
Bombay Fraaldaaay. Gemoppa Falls, 355 

— — Karli caves, 1443, £444* *453 
Bomtm. eaves of. 695 

Bon, early religion of Tibet, 259 
BOMViitA, Cape, Newfoundland, 335. 
559 

MMh. Sydney. 3639 
IZm rebuilt Sant Angelo, 449 

\ {bS-Mi /uAVAAL Strait of, 2251 

Boniftid (M'Nf-twr), ntChilloii, 2122 
^ Ul« on the Rhine, 1997 

imanng. Australian weapon, 624 
lorra. Lllteria, 3506 
(fiof-dd'l, 1,402 

a ( 6 or-d 4 -g 4 'raA), street, 1741 

(Aer'gd). 2144 

— cathe<lral, 2129 
Boigo, San Marino, 13,4a 
Bomao. 61-72, 2493-2409 
— agriculture, 1000 
— fishing, gna 

— Kavans wrestling. 3426 
— long house." If 42. ^57 
— woman weaving. 3749 
Borabolm* Denmark. 24 11. 2428 
Bomu (6of-non'), dancing women, 3073-7 
— market, 798 

BofO Budur (66'rg bUd'er), iiririent 
Javanese temple, iHto, 1819 
Borrbmao, S. Carlo, statue, 1747 
Borrowdala. from Derwent water, 1/39 
Bomia itHh^ni-ah), aioi, 2183 
— falls at jajee, 149 

— Narenia Valiev, 2/76 
— Pliva River, 2/77, aiSo 

— Scrajevo, 337/ 

BofBorua. 362, 365, .468, 379, jMo 
Bofton, 231s 
Charlestown, 3537 
“ ■ battle of, 2214 

ibb tab fb'gd), bay of, 3948 

If Bay, 16 1 

111, Gulf ot. 933, 939, 957 , *«* 9 , 
2*31 

itD acquired bv Italy, 2420 

Bou-OoraaiB {boo ror-ndn'), Tunisian 
mountain, 2343 
Bou Jalond, palace. Fez, 1440 
BoulfWUda Paris, 1781. 1787 

BottlMa-mr«Xar (fioo-Ma'yg-faf-wioir) 
religious festival, 3772 
' iry Moiudf, on the Downs, iiaS 

New York, 141 

Boy Seout. Knglish. 975 

— —Indian. 3/45 

Boy*f Day. Jananese festival, 3734 
BnbOBt, peopfe of. 66a. Cf8i 
BngO {breh’gdh Portugal, 1697 
— woman of, 3704 

BmnaM {brak’gehn'aek), palace, 1894 
Bium, Hindu deity, 1439 
“ ■ Hindu god. 1459 

Sat Hinduism. 
{brmk-mA-poo'trd), terry, 

£lt 

-Tsang-po river, *48 

HiingarUn composer, 1341 
{br4~kot/U), ehllo, 894 
bail {brMn'diH’boori), carnival, 
/of8 

BnuUMibM Bala. Berilo, 198/ 

“ W, Oaford, 3733, 3734 
*«t. 

. 1936-1950 
— daocaa ol Indiaua, 2071 


home ol the nibbar tree, 1051 
—Indian method of hunting, 1203 
— pedlar in Rio da Janeiro, irjr 
—peopled by lYirtuguese, 1697 
— preparing cassava, 1797 
— wslerways, 3099 
Bianivillii French Congo, 1779 
BitMU pitch lake near, 1933, 1932 
Btaufiil Hiid. Newfoundland, $6g 
Biaada« river. South Africoi, 2430 
Brauiw Paik Austria, 3317 
Btkui Bm. Irish leader, 769 
Bfida, Bavarian. tg8a 
— BUckeburg, 1973 
—Druse, 743 
— Ksthonlan, 3377 
—Jewish, Tripoli, j6ra 
— Slovakian. 71/ 

Brida tad Qcoom, Chinese, 534 

— — — Greek, toSr 
Hungarian, 1737 

— — —Kikuyu, 784 
Korean, 1833 

— — —Norwegian, 1398 

— Palosilne, 3.476 

—Swedish, 942 

— Yugo slav. 3/78 
Bridtaloini, llarbudos, 193.4 
BrliM (firiiVafs), lake, 3127 
BrlndibiD {briH-ild MH’), 1446 
BrinJarlM, Indian nomads. 3914 
Brloua mount, Italy, 3771 

Brlsbua. Dneetisland, 1653 
BritlMi. lltirueo, 339.4 
--Calm, 340 

— captured Jamaica, 1933 

— Cevlon, 446 
— Clilna, 499 
— Cuba, 641 
—Danzig, 1.4.19 

— Kgvpl, 2342. 324.4 
— Mesopotamia, 480, 498, 1220, 1222 
— Pairslliie, 3529, 254I1 2545 
-"Patagonia, 1434 
"'Persia, 1296 
—sent help to Austria. 2303 
-West Indies, 1922, 1933 


b Alriat, 382-4 IS 
,\fteho South AIrlea 
Bflttih Colgmblg. 2239 

— ' -fruit farm, aaat 

— — Indians, 23 

— '-'luiiiberlfig, 2221, 3337 
Brittsb Impira, education, 19 
Britlih Oolm, 98|'9 

Kalcteur Fulls, 359 

shooting fish, 907 

.... ~sugar'r.ane, 28 1, aBl, 284 
Britlth BuMom. London. 977 
BriUab Waatladfai, 1917. 19*9. *935 
Bfitoaa. Aaeffut, art, a 199 
lH>at, 3/7 

— —defence of Thames, 1118 

— —descendants in liiigland, 51 

— —hairdressing, 2400 

rneial'Work, 3396, 3199 

BrUtauf, 1341-47 

— inegallthlc remains, 2191, 3/97 
— peasant dancers, aofit 
— peasant woman spinning, 37/7 
~ tunny- fishing, 9/3 
^ iber^nd), Czechfislovakii. 314 

‘1, The, Norfolk, 1121 

ftlMt Gzfcird, 3730 

Bruadway, New York, tag, ijo-l, 14* 
BroofcwafI Park* l^mdon, 977 


(brook), cleauUnest, 673 

—houses, 68t 

BffOkn Bin. tilver mine. £646 
volcano, Java, itkr 
James, raiab ot Sarawak, 2393 
■roonyB. New York. 373, tjj 
BfOomMBW, Glasgow, 1017, £oao 
Bmgif Ibroosk), 3449 
— Gh^guioage Ste. Rliiabcth, «468 
—canal, a4S9* *464 
— «anal near, 4436-7 
— Reye river, 3465 

from belfry, 3443 
Belgium. 2465 
Jk, spinning-wheel, 1346 
tbree'Mdi, Turkey, aada 
U 59 



Brussels 


—law courts. 94%$ 

— town^hall, 24 .%'^ 

BntbOBa. Oltic tribe, asoi 
Bnemil. Mt. Lebanon. 350. 33? 
Bflekibafg {beu'ki’boorgu bride, 1975 
—costumes, 1097 

“ * * ‘ BlUce. I-ondon, 967, 977 

orchards, 1121 

BstePWL 1341 . 

—Fishermen's Bastion, 1329 
— suspension bridKe, rjjS 
Bnddha, Anuradhapura. 4^9 
— BiidUh Ciaya, 1461 
—footprint on Adam's Peak, 462, 482 
— Kamakura, 1301 
— Moulmein, 2403 
—Siamese temple, loir, lo^x* 
—'Supposed incnrnntioii of Vishnu, X4A3 
— teinpie eoiitainiuK collar-lmne. 464-5 
— temple containing tooth, 463, 466, 48 1 
— Til>etan banner, 230 
Boddb Indian temple, 1461 

Baddbiim, Annam, 1415 
— Bhutan, a6i 

— Burma, 2487, 2488, 2492 
— Cambodia, 1414 

— Ceylon, 453. 462-6. 469. 481 
— China, 5*2. 5*3. 5*2 
— India, 1442, 1461, 1463 
— Japan, 1300, 1301, 1318 

— fava, i8io 

— Kashmir, 70X 

— Korea, X838. i86x 
— Mnnitolia. 1071. xo7S 
— Nepal, 274, 276 

— Siam. 195* 

— Siberia. 2273, 2280 
—Tibet, 246. 234. 238. 262, 1071 
Batnoa Alrti (bwd‘nb»‘iria), 1427 

— Avenida de Mayo, 1439 

Bnfflf (boo-1/i'), Olebcs, r9/4, 1832 
BMiml XI99 

— Kvpsies auetiuned, 19*2 
—principal street, 1/86 
— niK sellers, /ij.l 
BakOflOft ib9-k6 vi'ifd). 1193 

— harvest, 119** 

Bnltk {hoo'Idk), Calm, 233 
Bvltlang, flindu temple near, tSt9 

BolffirUb 1657-77 

—Inker River, J096-7 

—peasants dancing the hnro. 20.V4 

— Iieasants weaviiig ami spinning, r J3J 

— pedlars' market, Sofia, rjtS 

— Rhodope Moiiiitaiiis, 2x04 
—sheep-rearing, 1504 
BiilfAi% attacked Ragusa, 1871 
Boll-fliniti, Nicaragua, 1272 

Portugal. 1703. 1707 

BoiM {bo0n*ek), river, source, tibg 
Biinktr HUL monument. 2327 
BODlllkllf roval band, 2008 
BviftnkUld (frooreVn-kiANf), 2320 
Bnnil Onilonft ancient Egyptian, i83o, 

iSSi-5, 1887. 1890-2 

— — Angola, 2772 

— — Bornean, 2406 

— —Chinese, 522 
Congo, 1775 

— —Druse, 348 

— — Flilaii, 162 
— ' — Greek, X097 

— — Iblbio, 405 

— —Inca. 9* 

— —Irish, 79* 

— —Malagasy. 837 

— — Mongolian, to 8 o 

— — Panae, U7o 

— —Red Indian, 27 

Bnrhlli (6eo'r#-«Alt*), people ol Siberia, 
*273 

— aroman of the, §238 
BofflUb *48***494 
— elephanta dragfliifi logt, 781-5 
— Mandalay, 2872 
—men plavioc chlnlon, j#to 
—musical inttrument, *006 
— Padaunga* house, f jg 
-paddy-boat, ns 
— eckool, 3 

—white elephants, 736, ytfd 
— ''MQfUg* silver mines, N.S.W., 1683 
(gee're^Moluccaa, 183* 


Australia, x65a 

— Nei^ealand, 2372-3 
^ ' OVft, London, 2193 
B, *433. 2439 
lbooi-Mk*kd), Portugal. x6o7 
1 iboo-ttd-nar't), oil-field, i/gr 
mm Town, Cardifl. 2209 
Baton Island (boo'/dn). Bngit of. 1834 
Bntlar-makinff. Bedufn. 85 

RkvPL 2343 

Ide of Wight. 57 

Bmntine Bmpii^ and Bnlgar*. x66o 

(Greece a part, 10S2 

Turkey a part, 2292 

Bysantill**. In North Africa. 2325 
Byiantlnai (bf-s4a'/f-am), 362 
Bysos, founder of Constantinople, 365 


Cabot, .Tohn {ed'bS), discovered Canada. 
2215 

— — discovered Newfoundland, 555 
Cabral. Pedro, In Brazil. 1937 

Codll {kd-JU U 8ro, 827 

— Phoenician settlement, 793 
Ooesorsa, ancient town of Palestine, 

2543 

Cairo {{kVfb), 216-244 
—hawker, //j6 
—materials for building, 2479 
Calabar, dnoiis. 404 
— Ibiblo gra%'e. 405 
— porters, 404 

Calais, recaptured by French, 1369 
Colootto, 1162. 117* 

— temple of Kali. 1459. 3461 
Oolodooiaa CoiiaL 432. 1024 
lock, 4JQ 

Callforaio, 2527 
— agriculture, 991, 1004 
— catehlng squid, 90X 
-IIoIIywikmI. 23x7 
— Imliaiis, 16 

— oillield, 2323 

— Yosniiite N«itional Park, 350 
— Yosemllr Valley, 23 xx 
Callao {kokl-vak'8), Peru. 102 
OaltOB Hill, lidinburgh. 3 ot 6 
Calonil. Rutiianlan «lancc, nSo, 30M5 
Oalvorio, Monte, Fititne. 1758 
Oaltrill. heailqiiarters at Geneva, 2126 
Cam, river, Cambridge, 17*9. <726, X727 
Combodio, 1404-14*5 
Onmbrldg*. i7i9'>728 
Oambridg* Qoll, fishermen, 620, 634 
Carnal, 81, 2632, 1679, 2339 

— Arabia, X625, 1624, X629, 1631, 1632, 
r6Mi 

— Australia, r6j.3, 1679, t6S6 
— Barbary States. 2jjr, 2333, 2336, 


*339 

— Beduin treatment. 80 

— bred by Abooslyahs, 1613 
— China, 2048 
-Kgypt, 2235 

— India, 863. /r53. 1680, 2032 

— Mesopotamia, 580 
—Mongolia, /072, /074 
— Palestine, 7x2 

— Persia, 2028 
— Sahara. 75. 82, 85, 36S7 
— Sin-Kiang, 3364 
— South Africa. 2434 
—Sudan, 405 
—Syria, 2709 
— Tripoli, 2348 

ComaMlllar, 75. dy, 1632, 2255 
Oomtrooa. 403 

-—children spinning cotton. 1767 
—king of. 389 
— Mount, volcano, 1763 
— yrell in, 1764 

Oateoau fbd-nioiiisb), Portuguese poet, 
1707 

ancient, on Holmbunr Hill, 2217 

JfOt (bdm pdn'yd), 43s. 44* 

—boys, 3748 
-ox-cart, 175* 

CoapbaH, Thomas, at Glasgow Unlver- 
sitv, 102* 

Oaapioka. Boy «l ikSm^cki), 1*65 
“ iphoi^ Forma, a24s, eijd, 0157, 
ti6o ^ 


Caribbean Sea 


(edm-pl-dak'HO), Sardinia, 

2250 

Oompfi. Uruguay, 1437 
Ooaa (bd'ad). well of, Galilee. 2544 
2225-223* 

— agriculture. 992. 998. 1002, 3004 
—canals. 4*7. 43* 

—canoe in Ontario, 217 
— Eskimos landing seal, 12/2 
— game of luml>er-rnen, 24x7 
— gold-rush to Klondike, 2244, 2x48 
— Great Lake freighters, 325 
— Indians. 26-32, 850 
— Niagara Fall's, 246 
— policemen, 538 
— salmon fisheries, 9x4 
— sheep-farming. 2493 
— Sweden's resemblance to. 933 
— trans{)ort in north. 2682 
— winter sports, 1426 
Canadian Hounled PoUee. 55^, 530 

sledge dogs, 1687 

Canal, 426-432 
—Bangkok, 295* 

— Belgium. 2456-7, 2459. 2464. 2466 
— Britain, fishing in, 924 
--China, 528 
— Copenhagen, 2427 
—Czechoslovakia. 320 
— Georgetown, 982 
— Hamburg, 1985 

— irrigation. 706 

— Netherlands, 649, 656, 639, 674 
— Rio Cobre. Jamaica, 7xA 

— Srotland, 1024 

— Srinagar. 697 

— Swetlen, 936, 038 

— Venice, 739. 74^, 744* 747* 748. 

750.x 

— United States, 7x9 
Canary Islands, 923. 924 

Atala%a, 9*4 

cave-dwellers, 926 

Ciistume of rich peasants, 925 

Gomcra, 9*4 

Grand Canary, 922 

Ctnbam (ntn'brdf, 2616 

-site ol 1644 

Cannes France, 1400 

Cannibalism, Amazonian Indians, 1947 

— Bataks. 181 1. 2823 

— Borneans, 2393 
— Caribs, 192 2 

— Congo tribes, 2771, 2773 
— Fiiians, 161, 177 
— Liberians. 2501 
— Malavtans, 177 
—Maoris, 486 

— Marque<uis Islanders, 269 

--Nigerians, 405 

--Solomon Islanders, 166 

Cannon Street Statton, London, 959 

Canoe. -Ser Boat 

Oanone Corfu, 2252 

Canongato, Edinburgh, 3034 

Cantarbnry, New ZealamI, 2366, 2370 

Canton, opened to foreign trade, 499 

— Sharaeen canal, 433 

—street, 5/9 

Capo Breton ISm discovery, 335 
Cape Const OoMla, Gold Coast, 402 
Capo ol Good Hbpe, 2427 

— — Berg River, 2429 

— Cape Town, 2428 

— — — —ostrich farm, 2430 

— — Rondebosch, 2434 

Onytt, Hugh (cil'pd). founded French 


^ dynasty, 


Iwoy, in Rbmiesia, 


Cnpo-lo-Caiio 

- 

Cape Tdwo. 2427, 2428 
Cape ?tide b., 9*4 
Cap UBen {kmkp kiTu-in), 2493 
CapMoL Washington, 2520 
Capllolteo HOU Rome, 456-7. 45* 
Oa f UdO Oi g, cave-dwellings, 2286 
Oopfi Roman pleatnre resort. 1761 
Oainbao. See water Buffalo 
Ca mbt ate ri . Italian police, 545, 347 
CuofnaoenL UrMj, 386 
OamamnaB* (Aor -bd-jdan'l. France, 1863 
OgfokaaBih. city of Hiitites, 2199 
OofHt, **09. **X 4 

“1 (ber’fib-kr-dn). 2917 

19x9 



Caribou 


Coat 


Alaska. luo. 113a ' 

— Newfoundland. 564* 370 
Oulls, Guianat, 9<j. 983. 9^6. 9^9 
— Haiti, 3495 
— West Indies, 1913 
Oaitailhia. castle near Launsdorf, 3314 
Oailoa. King, assassination. 1694 
OaniMU Mt., Palestine, 334 j 
Ounao. ruins. 12411, 2191. 2197 
CanaiTon. castle. 340.V, 3209, 3213 
— investiture of l^ncc of Wales, 3309, 
CuoUm Ism s6i 

CarpaiUana. 311. 1473. mSi, t4^s 

—peasants, 1476. 149^ 

—shepherd, 1506 
Oarpil. The Holy, 333-3 
Oanara* marble quatTies. 1736 
OaflOOMl. Place du (phis ioo car- 
roo’tel*)^ Paris, tfSt 
Oaitattaa 793 

Oaithaga. 3325. 3341 

— Sardinia a granary of, 3350 
Oarthagfalaaf. founded C'^rdova, 801 
— in Sicily, x5io 

Oarttar (car'U'd), French explorer. 221s 
Oaia — French influence in, 1543 
Oaaeada Monntaina. l^.s.A., 151 
Oaaava. Brasil. 1797 
— Guiana, 985. 9H6 
— Malaya. 105.V 

Oaitallaa fdnatain, Mt. Parnassus, 1083 
Caita. Bali. tHi6 

— India, 871 

Oaata Ibrka. Tamil children. 6 
Oaakila ikdS't/!'), harvest time, 797 
— united to I-emi, 796 
Oatlla Hill. Cambridge, 1719 
Oaalor* Fallas, temple, (iirgenti, 15*5 

temple, Rome, 41H 

Caikro (cahs'tiii), Hrarll, re 50 
Oataloaia {kiU a t 6 ‘H/ d). H2s. sjs, 

*a (kak tak'n 4 d), Imats near, 7527 
— monastery of San Nicola, 1524 
— plain, 1507 

Oathariaa af Bragaaia, married Charles 
11., 1691 

Cat's Oradls, Maoris, 498 

— — Nav.ihu Indians, 303 

— — New (jiiinea, 167 
Oatlaio {kakttah'fd), 2166, 3774 

— Bucchc di (Mk'kd di), 3/74, 3/75 

— Stairs of, 2166. 3775 
GatUaaiaii, Kstramadura, 7705 
Cattia MarksC. Orthex, 1376 
Tipperary, 778 

33S5 

— c'jooking meat, 1791 
— lost bv Turks. 2281 
Oaudabso-f D-Cani i kM’Mk 6n -kd ), 1373 
Canm {kou'm), castle of, 3321 
Onnvarjr (^au*'eerV), river, India, 1493 
Caft-dwalllBii, 845 

Ataiaya, 924 

Hngland, 831 

North America, 390 

Tenerife, 928 

Tiirkev, 2286 

Cafa-paiattaci, Altamira, 2187.3200 

of ancient Bushmen, 2442 

Allege River, 3187 

Futit'de-Gaume, 2187. 3200 

1^ Combarelles, 2187 

OafakOga, river, at Cleveland. 3334 
Cafamba (kl-akm'bd), Andes. I5<»9 
Oadan ol Lsbaaao. 344. 3So, 357 
Oiiba Tkaa, Cuba, 637 
Oalsbai (idi'i-btsK 1801. 1835 
—Macassar, i 8 jd 
—sultan of Goa, 1830 
— woman weaving, /391 
Oaltib BritUny, 2354 
— metal* work of, 3/96, 2199 
— Wales, 3201 
OaaolaBit London. 966, 977 
OmtafAmmht^ 135^1379^ 

— —See alto Costa Rica. Guatemala, 

Honduras, Mcxloo. Nicaragua, Sal- 
vador 

Ontari Talk. New York, 131. 138. 14a 
Oaiaoi iti-rdm^U 1833 
— fishermen In canoe, rdip 
Oiiiufada {cktr-uak^’ddi bridge over 
Danube, 1193 
Cmm, Uniguay, 1434 
Ohio ia faaaa fsar-ro dd pakt'eC), 98 


flsB*IIU-yO, aiM j 

— founding, 2161. ' 

— women. 3175 
Otfloa, 431*84 

temple-elenhanta, Kandv, 756 
_jaao (rkaiPM). Argentina, 1427, 1434 
— £1 Gran, fishing on horsebacK, 

897. Qor 

(rke8*-grA), river, Panami, 




lulu chief, 2444 
_jg. hairdressing. 3298 
[skak'ld]^ Swiss, 2112, Jtt8, tn^ 

la (sJulm'wek), France, 1383 

— Switzerland, 2112. 2124 
OhamoBlg (sibi'md*ii4). 2402 
Ohampa. Annamese empire, 1409 
Champafoe {sMdm-pdit*yiU vineyard. 
T381 

Okam^ry {skdm-pd'rih women, tioj 
Okaaiilaui (•kdm'ptdH), French ex- 
^orer, 2213 

Okampa Bfiriaa (sbla td li'td), 1787, 

T7tSS 

Okaau, people of Cambmlia. 1405, 1409 
Okaaaal la., agriculture, mot 

C4jrnpAre<l with Bermuda. 921 

Okaaloa. pefiple nl Sln-Kiang, t,f 9 r 
Ohariamainia, empire of, 13(19, 1967 
OkailM at Oxford. 1728 
Okaflaa 11., marriage. i7>i)i 

organized Life (itiards, 35 

Ohafiai Sfuilti, 797. 8im 
O kariai Zn.. Sweden. 04(t. 2288 
Chaiitl tkf Bold. Burgundy. 210H 
Okariialoini. Bunker Hill monuinent, 

Ohari^to Amalia (tkdf-.W d mah'/d dl 
St. Thomas, tgjo 

OhtttotlaabafgfslMr-hk'f^n beorg) , school. 
i 3 

OkatltoB Forait. Sussex, tin 
Okarma ladlaaa {ckat roo‘d), Uruguay, 
>418. 14 u, >438 

Oktdworlh. Rofiiaii remains, 1105 
Okaatak. for hunting, tma, ih3i 
Ohe-Xlaiig {eki * 4 -ekNe'),(:hina, 4 i>'>. 5 t > 
rhtllta. London. r>97 ^ 

OkalMa Boapital. London, oho 
Okamulpo, Korea. iHhi, 1862 
Ohaoni, pyramid of. 2477 
Okopbian, king of Kgypt, 3472 
Ohdiaa ishd'-ron), river, gorge of, 3102 
Obarwall. river, Oxford, 1721 
OhtM. plaved in China, 142J 
Okavlot HUIa, 1024 

Okajfooa ladlau (sAfVn). language, 33 
ObicagO, central position, 2513 
*- heat-wave, 2508 
—livestock toarkri, 35*7 
Oh'laa Gala. Peking. aoj6 
Oh'laa Loaf, Mauchu emperor, 2033, 
3043 

CbOa UM'll), 1574 
-Argentine frontier, 1389.3 
'Climate, 9 

•Cordillera de la Costa, 1389 
— deserts, 600, 2025, 3029. 9030 

- Indian woman weaving, 1330 
-Iddy, 7236 

— Laia River, 147, 758 

- Lake of the Inca. 1583 
— Pertlllo Pass, 7582 

*><iuarre1 with Argentina, 1434, 1583 
— river, 9103 

—rounding up horses. 1984 

— schiiol, 9 

—See alio Patagonia 

OklllOa (sil/*Vda), chkteau. 3X33 

Okillan HfUa, woods, 1108 

OklBa, 499-517 , 

—ancient potteries. 1559. »5fi* 

—boat as house. 43». 741. 780, 849 
—crushing and sifting rice. 999 
—development of music, 3006 
—duck -catching, tzoo 
—fishing, 909, pod. 9*4 
—food, 1798. *799. >800 
—games, 14*7. *4*8. *4** 

—Grand Canal, 4*7 
—hairdressing, 7237. 3395. 

— frrigatioa, 713 
—junk, til, 737 
— Noau girls, 1227. 3 «oo 
— poltoe, 3S8 

25«7 


-—Sehoolgiitii 9 
--sohools. X, 3, 7 
— augar-cane. 377 
—weaving, 1353 
—woman tplnnlng, 7349 
-^•e alM Peking, Sin-Kiaiig 

gN— Iwt 'W 

OUatM, Annam, 1405 
—Borneo, 3395 
—Burma, 3483 
— Canada, 3220 

—Dutch East indies, i8ui 
Formosa, 2145, 2755. 47j8, 3160 
■Guiana, 98(1 
— Hawaii, 1069 
-Jaimn, 1301 

—Malaya, 1050, 1051, 1058 
—Mongolia, 1071 
—Philippines, 7** 

—seamen, ni 
— Sumatra. 1823 
-United States, 3528. 35*7 
—West Indies. 1922, 1934 
OhlBW Clltp. Peking, 1872, 3033, 3036, 
2041, 3045 

OklalBB, Burmese football, 

Korea, ilftj 


1430 


Oklapawai. Sft 0)ibwas 
Okinal {chf trakt), puss. 933^ 

'trade with Afghanistan, 1885 

{ikd pdn), Polish musician, 1473 
I, 1 ‘ibetan shrine, 248, 358 

, Stt Korea 

Okrigtokuroh. New Zealand, 25(15, *3^*h 
Okriit OktuoB, Oxford, Wolsey's gate- 
way, 7718 

Obriiltalaf, Belgian ciisloiiis, 3466 
Ohfiltlao iv.. built Round lower, 3417 
Okiiitlaala. .See Oslo 
Okrigtlaofty. among Filipinos, 724 
• -'brought to Ireland, 769 
— -" to Prussia, 1999 

- —to SrolUnd, 1017 

- Fgvpt, 3233 

- Hungarians converted, 1325 
tiidia, 887 

i npan, Mot, 1316 
loreii, 1858 
- Mf*Hopolaiiita. 588 
-'Palestine, 35*9 
• • Rome as centre, 1729 
- I orkev. 3386, 229 > 

OhrigHaaibaya {krh’tt ahm kakvn), 
Denmark, 2410 

Okriflmaa, OelgUu rusiniiis, 3407 
- Danish customs, 3423 
- I'^nglish cMstoiu, 2o8(f 
" Mnnish customs, 3141 
— German customs, toot 
• Cireek customs, 1047 
- Irish customs, 793 
' Montenegrin customs, 3168 
— Norwegian customs, i6nf 
— Polish customs, 1481, 1487 
•-Tyrolese customs, 2313 
OhriitaMf Oaiali. origin. 3075 

Polish singers, 1487 

In Wales, 3213 

Obrift at Iba Aafiai, 1434. Md.i 

Okrillotba. Haitian emperor, 1495 
ObakOBW. ptHiplr of Siberia, 3273 
Okamblvallay (rAfirn'M), Tibet, 34H 
OkaacTo. captured liy Mongols, 3048 
OlaiawBf (cM^d-boa'i), Italian artist, 
1750 

OlBlia (rtnUfdk), 1891. 1(197 
— Sal^a Fountain, 7898 
, The, ol London, 959. 967 
' ffM-oo-ifakd'), Ronda, Hofi 
(etditddkk), people, 78O. 789 
laga. Caiiiuridge, 7728 
UMaiaiiai 1875. 1878 , 

IJii., st^ milts, 9394 
.jn» North America, 390 

battle of, 7fi9 

f. donkeys carrying mall, 60 
king ol the Franks, 1589. *789 
« liver, New Zealand, 3^59 
river, at Glasgow, 1017, 9990 
Ji (ed^Mls), ruins, #795, 9199 
Australia, 1843 
— Belglttai, 3455 
—Bengal, ftyi 



Coal 


Cyprus 


Ooal — toni. 

—China, 506 
— KnKland, iio« 

— Cri^nland, *050 
— Poland. 148M, 1400 

— Scotland, X017, 1047 
— UnitMl States, 2518 

— Wales, 2206, 2200, 2212 
Oobaa bahn'), lnrllan% 2269 
Oobltas IkS'bllnia), 

Oobra* Bio* {ri'H kd'brd), canal, 718 
-- - -floods, lot! 

too* forests near, 2221 
Ashanti, 305 

— Bahia, 1939 

— drying, Java, t8of 

St. 'Ihnrnas, gt6 

West Indies, 2936 

— Kr.iiador, 1374 

openiiiK pods, West Indies, 2933 
OooOBIlta* '* nursery " for seedlings. 162 
-> raft at Manila, 734 
Ood* drying, Iceland, 2053 

— - - ' Quldi Vidi, 562 

" Labrador fisheries, 473. 9»i 

— -Newfoundland fisheries, .536. 360, 373 

— salted. Portuguese tr.ide, Jfu)7 
Ooflaa* Heduins making, 76, 83 

— Brazil, 20^0, 19 14 

— Costa Kica, 1272 

— discovered near Bagdad, issi 
'’drying grotiiid, Cuba, 6^4 

■ exported from Luhaya, x6jO 
f(»rinerlv grown in Ceylon, 461 
-’-Java, 1802, r.Voj 
— Mosoiiotamia, 394 
— St. Thniiuis, 916 
— Santiago, Cape Verde Is., 024 

— Syrian, 1711 

— Turkish, 2284. 22H3 

— Viennehe, 2324 
OollM-houM* B.igdad, 1222 

• - - 1 urkev, JJ84 

• - — Vetnee, 749 

OocmAll*l ElOOf, ostrie.h farm near, 2419 
OoffM (Arfbi vd'), Val de, peasants, 2752 
Ooimbnt (kfl’/m'bruk), Portugal, 1697 
Ooltba* Bombay, 1170 
Ooltnbnuider. Col. J., duel with Zulu, 
244H 

Oolognt iciUdn*), 1007 

— cathedral, 2976 7, 1907 

— old market, 2976 
Oolombln, >369 
Colombo, 4.13. 436 

-- busiriesH quarter, 449 

— Hindu temple, 45-^' 

O0I60, Paiiam.l, 427, 412 
Colonii. rruguav, 14 |o 
Ooloalol OlllOf* London. 0A6, 977 
Obtorado RiTOr* cuAon, 290, jgj. 3 mi 
“ — piiinua in timnd CaAon, i2t>) 

CblOINlim, Koine. 449. 44 ./. 448. 43 ^ 
OolOMi Of Momnoo, 2.V7J, /.V93 
Colombo* on Iona, 1017 
CMomUA, river lishlng wheels. 914 
raft, 352fl 

— —tributary, 131 

Colomboi. Bartholomew, founded San 
Doiiilngo. 1912 
Cblombni, Christopher, 1744 
burial. 626, 628 

— —description of Dominica, 1917 

— —discovered America. 2307 

Cuba, 627 

Haiti, 2493 

West Indies. 1017, 1932 

— — flag-ship, 116. 233 

— —sent by Spain, 797 

— — otatue in ilarcelonOis'das 
iOdOl* Roman emperor. 440 

I (Ad'tnd), lake, Ilalyi ^75® 

Com d*OlD. Sicily, 1511 
COBOOnwo (ftdn-bar'Nd), Calvary, 1249 
— haul cd tunny, 9/2 

Coaoloicirt* (bdn-w rntygin), 1782, 

1784 

COBOOldo* Place de In, Paris, 1781, 1788 
OQBtaoiimiim» Annam* X4xs 
—China, 515 
— Korea, 185S 
Cootootai, 3x3, 2038 
Com Mite chief. 12J7 

— — slanoers, 2074 

— — dancm of Kuaado, aofd 


CoDfo, BflUUa— roM/. 

establishtnent of, 1767 

fishing. /77A 

— Matadi, 1778 
— musicians, 20x0 

negro kingdom, 1770 

Nlam-niam, tribe, 1771 

pygmies, 1210, 1766. 1777 

pygmy elephant, 766 

village, 1771. i773 

warriors, 1768 

witch-doctor. 1769 

Congo* Frtneh, 1777 

— warrior, 1774 
— woman, 2298 

Congo Rif or* 1763-78 
Conioifamm. India, 1456 
Connangtat* Ireland, 769. 7S6 
Connanmm* 776 

— peasants, 776-7 
Conaarfatofl, palace. Rome, 436-7 
Conatentino* Algeria. 2092 
—•Palace of the Beys. 2342 

iiionuinent of, Constanti- 


nople. 377 

Conatantina ZUI.* death of. 1872 
Conatantina tha Oroat, Christian 
emperor, 2329 

— fotimled Constantiiinple, 363, 365, 
1872 

Conalantinoidf, 361-8 x 
— attacked ov Btilgars, x66o 
— captured by Turks, 1863, 1872 
— school, 14 
■ walls, 2^70, 1H72 
Conitantaa* Ruinaiiia, 1191 
Conittlotlon RWl* London, 967 
Conway* 22o<) 

-- castle, 2213 

Cook* Captain, Australt.i, 1611 

first description of .Maoris, 486 

' - Hawaiian Is., xo6t 

- —New Zealand, 2359 
- Society Is.. 163 

South (teorgia, 203 

Cook. Mount, New /ralaml, 2371 
Cooking. See ImmhI 
Cook Inlit, Alaska. 1143 
Copnn (<d-pa/in') .Mava carving. 1264 
Copankagan {kn pin HA’gkin), 2410, 
24M. 2417 
-- canal, 424 
-- carnival. 2423 

- - fish -market, 2414 

pleasure-resorts, 2423 

- -piwcelaln works, 2.423 
-vegetable market, 2418 

Copaniioag, Polish astronmner, X473 
Covtif churches of. Cairo, 244 
’ Egyptian Christians, 2233 
-In Jferusaleni. 2341 
Coqnimbo ika kim’bd). 1377, 1382 
Ooraolo, xii, 227. 2212 
Coral* Australian reef, 2643 

- Bermuda, 9.'3 

CorbanMro Olaeiar (ror-MsV-air), 2120 
Corby, fair, 3,3 

Coroofada, Rio de Janeiro, 2941. ^948 
CordlUtra dt In OoiU {kor dil vd’rah di 
Ink kos-tnk), Chile, 1382 

CofdiUfmi. 1369 
ObrdOfn (bor'dd-vd), bridge, 801 
— catliedral-mnsipie, 793* 626 

-".Moorish remains, 791. 8ot^ 826, 831 
— province of Spain, 827 
Cinfa (*or-/oo*), Canone, 2232 
Ooitnt^ ruins, 1084 
— Temple of .\pollo, 209a 
Corinth Cnnal* 4 ' 7 * 417 
Cork* scraping, San Roque, 8t8 
— stacking, Portugal, J7oa 
Cork City* 779 

harliour, 779 

Ootmao Buw Ai^ Irish king, 769 
COMMWUltl, for fishing, 9x4, rjij. 1852 


». {koynd-yi), 1254 

id (ber*adsb'i, Riviera, 1392 

Cmwa^ and Brittany, 1236 
— china clayb 1339 
—roast, iitr 
—fishing-village, 4» 

—Moorish slave-traders, 1343 
— St. Michael's Mount, 1378 

OmmSilil^&0( nt Yoiktown, aseS 


Cofgaa Ohriiti, Cambridge, i7tS 
Ooiibbotot* 6/7, 620, 6 jj 
O onion* 2247 
— liner off Ajaccio, 126 
-"Sheep, 1494 
— village of Ota. 2246 
Cofio* Rome, 437. 448. 452. 452 
Oortda* in Mexico, 1258, 1239, 2481 
report on Honduras, 1268 

Coiekg, 2235 

— fishing on horseback. 90 x 
OoMa Biea (Ms'td ei'kd), 1272 

salt mines, 1278 

Coitiri| in London. 60^, 967 
Ootawmd HUli, 1x03. 1121 
Cotton* Australia, 1643 
— Barbados, 1923 
— ligypt, 2237, 2240 
— French Cameroon, X767 
— Greece, 1100 
—Manchuria, 533 
—Spain, 823 

— Turkistan, xSx. 184, 192, 193 
—United States. 2514, 23x5 
— West Indies, 1932 

Coftnt Garden* 977 

— porter, 973 

Cowboy* Argentine, 1428, /430. 7432 
— Brazilian, 1930 
— Mexican, X263 

— Mongolian. /079 
--'Paraguav, 1208 
--United States, 23/6, 2521 
—Uruguay, X4I0 

Cowey fftakaa* xix8 
Cowley* suburb of Oxford, 1720-2 
Coiydi* Belgium. 2463 
Cneow ikrd‘kou'), Poland, 1487. 1489 
Cmnmar* Archbishop, sentenced at 
Oxford, 1728 

Creo Indians. Prince of Wales chief. 27 
Cremona ikri mA’nak), 174 1 
Crate (trf/), 2234 

pulac* of Minos, 2/95, 2190 

— ro.icl, 2231 

Crioeleth {krlk'ki-Hk). castle. 2213 
Cricket. X4^x 
Samoa. 172 

Crimea mi'd), climate, 2233. 2271 
' -inn, 227 X 

Cripplegate, London, 930 
Croatia {kro-d’shi d), 2i6r. 2170 
--costumes i»x6?, 2x65, 2x72 
Cioatinna, in United States, 23x9 
Croatin-SUfonia, old capital, 2x64 
Cromarty {krdm'er-llv), fi<her-folk, 103% 
Cromlaeba. Brittanv, 1218 
— Hiiglaiia, 11X2 

CromwMl* Oliver, in Ireland, 771 
Cioablo HalU London. 697 
Crom, river, Calaliar, 404 
Croton Reaarvoir. New York, 136 
Cnimn, tsar of the Biilgars. t66o 
Cmandori* C.astles in Lebanon, 346, 330 
Cmaadei* cause of, 2329 
— Maronites in. 351 
Cnidna (ckor-dOs)^ Hungarian dance. 

(tis\%l'/f}n)f arch of, 387 
—sacked by Arabs, 380 
Cuba* 626-648 
— lost by Spain, 803. 823 
— motor police, 539 
— sugar-cane introdiired. 277 
— sugar crushing mill, 282 
Cntfnnvaen Pottory (khvr-nmk-vdk'kd), 
.San Antoiie, 1273 

Cnlebtn Cnt (koo-id'brdk), Panamfi 
Canal, 42/, 427 
CnlHnin IMgmood* 2441 
CnmboillBd, Derwent water. 1119 
— rocgalithic remains, 2x91 
ComM (boo-raA-sd'6). X9i9 
Carlo, Madame. Polish scientist, 1471 

Onnngh* l>6At, 780 
Outiaa, Lake of, legend, 433 
Cnilom Ibmo* London, 960 
Cnieo (boos'Ad). 96 
— Stone of Twelve Angles, S8 
—Temple of the Siin, 90 
— water-seller, 1228 
OyMndm fsfb'M-d/s), Greeoo, 1104 
Cym (tf'pzds), 9234 
— agricultuie, 997 
—Creek bomcetend, *254 



Donkey 


Cyrus 

Cmti king of Medoft and Pcntaoa, 580 
Cfiw tht mat. cattle at Susa, aioB 

founded POrtian empire, laSi 

Onekt iekiks), sai 
— costume, mo, 334 
•^peasant girl, jao 

OaaoMofaUa (rk/V-ds/d-rdk-Ta*), 

311-39 

— separated from Auttrla, 2303 
OriUOte (cAln-Ad'fd), making jell)’, ijj6 


D 

DahaMyill (dd Ad^M'd). Nile boat, J05 
Dahaa, Great Desert. Arabia, joaj 
OthoL princess, legend. 1245 
Dairj^lanDlBg, Denmark, 2411, 2418 

Latvia, 1837 

New Zealand, 2366 

Norway, 1590 

— * — Switcerland, 2108 

Dalai Lama. 245. 248. 236-7 
Dal Lake {dahl), 689, 092, 693, 697. 698 
— - — mosque on shore, 690 
Dalama. Sre Dalecarlia 
Dalaoaiim {dd -U - kar'ti -ak), church* 
l>oats, 95 ■ 

—cottage, 934 

— costumes, 937, 941, 948. 93O 
— Lake Sil)aii. 931 
— woman weaving ribbon, 94 r 
Dalmatia, 3161, 3178 
— Lattaro, 3166, J174. 3/73 
Dam, Assuan, 704, 2339, 2240 
— Gatlin, 437 

— Hiiuiieh. 716 

— Kio Cobrc Canal. 7 id 
Damaaoni, 1715 

— Cloth Baxaar, 1713 
—Druses, 333. 360 

— Khan .Vs’ad Pasha, ijoS 

— “Street called Slr.iight,*' jr7/2 
Damaacof Qata, Jerusalem, 1X67 
Damma, canal to. 2456*7 
Damplar, William, discovered Aus- 
tralia, 1633 

lived on Ascension Is., 923 

Danoinf, 2071-2086 
— Argentine guuchns, 1431, 1436 
— Australian natives, 620, 633 
—Balinese, Jfiog, 1815 
— Bechuanas, 2439 
— Bhutias, 37a 
— Blackfeet Indians, 27, jf 
— Bulgarians. 1670 
—Burmese, 24.^0 
— ( eylon devil dancer, 436, 457 
— Cxerlioslovakiaii, 533 
—Danzig, bridal dance. /3.75 
— Greeks, 1097. hoc 
— H. iitian. 2409 
— Hawaiian Islanders, 1064 

— Hop! snakc-daiicers, 397, 294, 306 
— Hova w’omen, Madtigascar, 840 

— Hungarians. 1330 

— Igorot war-dancers, 726 

— Indian nautch girls. 870-t, 2x37, trOS 
— Irish, 792 

— Liberians, 250J 
— Maori, 4*7. ■#**. 49®, 495 
— Masai victory-dancers, 4/0 
— Matabele, 243? 

— Norwegians, on skates, 1S93 
— Ocean islanders, 274 
— Persian gypsies, /900 
— Polish, 1479. 1481 
— Pueblo Indian rain -dancers, 299 

— Rumanians, it 80, 1199, 2083 
— Scottish sword -dancers. J027 
— Seneca Indians, 26 

— Serbiau gvpsies, /90/. 190J 
— Solomon islanders, 263, 177 
— Somali war-dance, 408 
— Spanish gypsies, 28^%^ 

— Tamils In Cfeylon, 454 
— Tlbeun devif-dancen, 249, 232 
Dtam. caps worn by, 1224 
— descendants in England, si 
—descendants In Netbcrlands, 667 
— EniUand, 1117 
— Irdaod, 769 
— Sweden, 951 

DtRO*00BMD Bli,, New Zealand. 2369 
banished from Florefice. 174Z 


Dmilha. Austria, ttor, agio 
—Belgrade, ti7o 
—Budapest, 1328 
— Melk, 2328 
—pontoon bridge, 1341 
— Rumania, 1193 
— wells in vallev, 1326 
Danilf bfa*ii*i«tkA). 1336 
—bridal dance, /jjj 
— harbour, 2338 
— Kran Tor, 2339 

— relations witn Poland, 1491. 13.19 
Da^ie»lalaam (ifar-Zs-MA-toAm'). 413 
Darina 1 ., king of Persia, 1224 

— palace at Susa. 2198 
Daneallnf, India, 11 66, 1167 
DatUag Dowaa, Oueensland. 1633 
Dariiag Haihear, Svdnev, 1650 
Dana, river, Andalusia, 817 
Danria, Charles, in TIerra del Fuego, 
2336 

Daahnr, px'r.miids, 2481 

Datai, harvesting, llarbary States, 2340 

— Mesopotamia, 383, <89, 592, 1221 

— Muscat women packing, 1672 
Danlalabad (datC'Uik-UiM-hJd*), fortress, 

,S67, HHo 

DanphhiA {d8-fi-m8*), 2386 

— dance of Guvots, soHi 

Daad Home Gnloli, Alaska. 2244 
Dead !••• Palestine. 2329, 2543 
Deaa, Forest of. 31, 34. 1105 

— — — donkevs hauling wood, 48 
Deb Bala, Hliutan. 264. 263 
Debreeaen (di‘br/-t$iH), market, 1742 
Deeeaa, village. 1163 

Daefa (dd'tsfn)^ Czechoslovakia, 331 
Deer, Arran Is.. /047 
— Japanese temple, rjoo 
" Shooting, Scotland. 1046 
Dee, river. W'ab-s, ajtt 
Delr-ei-Bahri {ddr il-bah‘H), Queen Hat- 
shepstiCs temple. 1*94 
De Kaap Talley {di hohp), wagon in, 
243 i 

De Lemwpe, F., built Suez Canal, 418,420 
... .. . Marled Panama Canal, 427 
Delhi {dH'UU 1162 

— Durbar. 876 

— Jama Masfid, 2434, 1453, 1460 

— hiiirket, *^90 

— Palace of Shall Jehan, 883, 891, 892-7, 
1/51 

— Tower of V'Irtorv, 1457 
Delehl, ruins, itnj 
Delta, Danube, aiui 
— formation, 20H8 

— Ganges, 11/19 
—Nile, 2233, 2240 
Dematead, Mt., Persia, 1281 
Demeiaia idim ir^rek'mh), 981 
— river, British (tuiana, 9H1, 982 
Deaden (</<*» dtr-rak) temple, 1873, 

1878 

Deakli, dra«vinf. water, 709 
Denmark, 2410-2426 
-allied to Iceland, 2o6t 
— canals, 432 

—connexion w-fih Norway, 1385 

— potter with wheel, 2363 
— schofds, 2 

—See elio Greenland 
Derbyehlre, River Wye, 2222 
Derfieh, Sudan, 797 
—Turkey. 76/, 164, 373 
Derwent, river. Derbyshire, 1122 
— Tasmania, 2634 
Derweatwater, tt29» itzi 
Deeeit, 2017*32 

— Arabia, 1613, 2626, 2630, 1631 
—Australia, 1638, 1652, 1656, 1679. 

1686 

—Chile. 6 co, 1577 
—Egypt, 2242, 2244 

— Mongolia. 1071, 1072-7 
— Nigeria, horseman of, 795 
—Persia, 1281, 1285 

—Sahara, 75. 82, gj, 1686, 1687, | 

OU^rrmkd'h Wnt Indies,! 

1919 

Detfa. peasants, jfj . 

Deffl-daaaeie, Bhuun, 279, 271 
Ceylon, 45k, 457 

— —Liberia, 2503 




Deffl*i Beak. Cape Town, 2428 
Dlifaadhiie» mej^thlo remains, aiot 
—•beep, 149S 
—village, 4d, do 
Dhaim Bata. Bhutan, 164 
Diamaadg, Ainsierdam. 673 
—Brazil, 1940 
—Guiana, 908 

—South Africa, 943.3, 2449^ 2441 
DlanaML king of Leiniter; 7«9 
Oiaa. Barthmomew, Portuguett navl< 
gator, >aa7 

Dieppe France, 1400 

La (Ja* d#f). Osteud, 2434, 9463 
Dimkaia. tea gardens. Ceylon, 402 
Dlaaa (dl'mln), Brittany, street, 1252 
DIaaat (df'mlH), Belgium, 2469 
— chAteau near. 2449 
Dlaaile Aljpa (dr-narTk). 1183 
DIadtaga. Hie, 1049 
Dlaarwie (/flN-or oo'lip), slate quarries, 
2207 

Dtaoiaafi. Gobi Desert, 9029 
Dtoayeia. theatre, Athens, 2391 
DIeidlag Baate. Australia. 1647 
Dlearla (rf# -wr-r/'a), river, gorge of, 2x00 
Daiapar (afper), river, Kiev on. 2239 
Dobmmlrl (dd-bt8-wVn) women weav- 

Dobraia J^lroo*j»k), 1187. i>93 

Doeler. Arab barber, 1628 

— Daguadi, 1216 
— Mexican, 1265 
— Mongolian, to8o 
—Yakut, 2280 
-"Zulu, 2446 

Doga. Venetian ruler. 743 
Dogaa. Palace of the, 742. 712. 726. 748 
Dogrib Indiana. method of catching 
rabbits, 1205 

Doge. Alaska, 1141, 1147, i/yr, 1139 
—Antarctica, 205 
— cod fishing, 911 
—draught animals, 1689 
—drawing Belgian milk-cart, 344 
Dutch mllk^rarl, 676 

— --sledge, Labrador, 572 

— eaten by Hawalians, 1063, 1069 
— fireeiiland, 2067, 2069 
-•harnessed with donkey, 599 

— hunting, 50, 1203, 2J&0 
—kepi by Alnus, 1204 

— Manchuria, 704 

— scavengers, Damascus, 1717 
—scavengers, Turkey, 22M1 
— Scottish shepherds’, 1027, 1070*/. 
149H, /301 

Dolbadan oirile {d6lMd*arn), IJyn 
Peris, 2207 

Dolgelley {dM-itlk'H), gold mined near, 
2212 

-"Valley near, 22/r 
DoUe, Feast of the, 1 324 
Dolmeae, in llrltiany, 1248, 2297 


DolemUe Kte., Austria, 2312 
Dome el the Boek. Jerusalem, 2575. 

DomllriM {d 6 m 4 -nrki), 1917 
—capital, 1935 
—lime Industry, 1039 
—settlement of Carlbs, 192a 
Dooegil (ddn f fawn. peasants spin- 
ning, 790 

Dongola (Mn'tS U), Sudan, 403 
DonKey, 397*608 

— Afghanistan, 2683 
—Arabia, 1624, 2630 
— Azores, 926 
--Egypt, 224, 23t, 2236 
—England, 4*1 60, xtj6 

— France, 2230, 1402, 2494 
—Greece, 2086, 2094, 2204 

— Haiti, 2499 
—Ireland, 78/, 787 
— luly, 2742 
—Jamaica, 2922 

— Palestine, 002, 2344 
Pciafa, 2289 
Pern, X 93 
—Sicily, /508 
— Sln-Klang, 2366 
—Tangier, 155® 

— Tuney, 2290 



Dorchester 


U 1108 

[jiwt-dhWyfS, river, 1386, IJ94 

{dof'drikht), canal, 659 

DofVat Idof'paki), universiu, 184s 
DotumMBM idoo-ar’ni-nd). Bay of, ia43 
— coatume, IJ44 
DottiO {doo'rd}, river, 1695, 1(^97 
Oporto, 1699 

— — wine boat* on, 16S9 
Oova. county of UUtrr, 771 
Downiac SlfMt* London, 077 
One Biver. valley of, joqj 
Onion*! Month, New Zealand, aj67 
Oiwe, sir F., Cadiz harbour, 793 
West Indlee, 1917 

j *433# ^443 

{drah'kin-ntln), 2439 

Onofhti^ 14 >9 

— — by Araba, 14/9 

— — ill Cairo, ajo 

Onntll! (dfin'ti), prehittoric rcinaina, 
639 

Oneden, porcelain manufacture, 1360 
• -royal palace, 199s 
Diinia nntenn, TaiiKanyika, 413 
Omnedn {droh’ki-dd), round tower. 9S8 

— St. Lawrence lateway, 78S 
Onlda« Brittany, 1248 

— Ireland, 769 
--Wales, 3203, 220B, 2310 
OroNi, 340 3<>» 

OnbUn. 771. 776 

— harbour, 772 
-■old HtrroU. 774 
— Sackville St., 77J 

— University. 779 

Ongong {doo'gdnK). See Sca-cow 
Oof-ont See Boat 
Om Onki. New Britain, /2J4 
Mwleh Pnrk, London, 07? 

, Srotiund, 1017 

{ddPt-i'dfn), New Zealand, 2363 

Otinn|0 {Jwt rakng'gd), farmhouse, kjj 
OnnnI, Afghan tribe, 3349 
Onniy, founder of Druse religion, 333 
Oofbnn. Natal. 2433 
Onrbnr, Delhi. 876 
OnifO, temple, Benares, /43X 
Ontoh, Borneo, 3393 
— Brazil, 1917 
•—Ceylon, 456, 459 
— Denmark, 2410, 2417 
— Formosa, 2143 
— founded (teurKetown, 982 
—introduced slaves into U.S., 2313 
— Japan, 1301 

— occupied Feriiambuco, 1941 
—South Africa, 3427, 2437 
— W'est Indies, 1922, 1923 
DntOh Bait Indiai. See East Indies, 
Dutch 

Pntah Ottiana, oS 1-089 
Dntngamnnn, Sinhalese king, 433 
DfhUl (dvi'nd)i river, near Archangel, 
2270 

Pwlaa (dvi-Hak’), river, Esthonla, 1843 
Dy^. Aleppo. 2711 
— Javanese method, tdoj, 1810 
— skill of Phoenicians, 314 
Pjkiti Netherlands, 42I, 649. 666, 

667, 677 


trained for hunting, taoS, uji 

BartiMoahag, Argentina, 1434 
Chile, 1381 

— Guatemala, 1259, ta 6 o. 1268 

— lamaica, 1919* >933 
—Japan, tag? 

— Martinique, 1935 
— Shn Francisco, 2326 
— Sicily, 1520 

Bail AIiImu 169; 

— — —Masai youthi 2299 

— — — echool, It 

iMl Amhkt stigar beat, 28a 
SS MLoiidom 960, gdo 
Butm, Florence, X 7 S 9 
—France, 1389 
—Greece, xioo 
—Hungary, 1341 
—Montenegro, ax68 


BaiifiL 17x9 

Bait flaadin. Ghent, 2433 

Bill ladia Oo., St. Helena, 9x8. 925 

Bait ladlai, Dtttoh, 1801-32 

volcanoes, 1175, ilSl 

EaM 3448 

Bait PrUMla. German state. 1969 

Marienburg, 1909 

Bait Bifar. New York, /.|2-3 
Bait Blda, New York, 141 
Baaador (dk'wd dor), 1374 
— collecting snow, 2575 

— livaso Indians, 2570 
— llamas In Quito, 1574 
— Mt. Plchincha, 2573 
—Quito, 2572 

— swineherd spinning, 1348 
Bdam (d‘dahm‘), cheeses of, 673 
Bden, (iarden of, traditional site, 577, 
393 

Bdta iid'/oo), temple, 1879 
Bdifvata Boad, London, 960 
Bdinborgh. 1017 
— Caltoii Hill, /or6 
— Castle, lots. 10/6. 1017, 1023 
— Holyrood PaUce, 1040 
— .Mound, /02.1 
— Princes Street, tost 
— Tolbuoth, 70/ 4 

Bdlnbnigh, Tristan da Cunha, 979 
■dmontOB, Allierta. 2226 
Bdaaation, Afghanistan, 2360 
— Aniiain, 1403, 1409 
— Arabia, 1621 

— Baltic States, i8|0, 1843 
— Belgium. 2466 

— Hiirina, 24M3 
—China, 302, 513, 317 
— C zechoslovttkia. 331 
—Denmark. 2417 

— (terinaiiy, tnf*o 
— tireeoc, 2183 

— Haiti, 2406 
— India, 877 
—Japan. 1321 

— Jews in luiiisia, 1610 

— Meso|iotaiiiU. 390 

— Negroes, United States, 2313 
— New Zealand, 2370 
— Norway, 1601 
— Persia. 1291, 1296 
— Ktiniania, 1187, 1199 
— Kussia, 2255 
— San Marino, 1341 
— Scotland. 1017, 1018 
— Spain, 796, 825 
— Turkey, 2292 
— United States, 23x8 
Edward 1., built Welsh castles, 2208, 
32o<7. 2213 
— Carnarvon, 2201 
— created hrst English police. 310 
Bdward n» first Prince of Wales, 2201 
Bdward YD., Iroquois chief, 27 

Mount, New Zealand, 2376 




lutns, 73 
— boats on Nile, J05 

boys sucking sugar-cane, 284 
— canals, 427 

— children buying toffee, s8$ 

— hawker in Cairo, 1136 
— irrigation, 704* 707. 708, 7x0 
— fKitter, xj68 
— schools, 14 
— sugar-cane, 288 
— Turks in, 2281 
— See aJso Cairo 

— —dancing, 2073 

— — hairdressing. 2298. 2304 

— —models of boats, rog, 1x3 

— »-music, 20x1 
ploughs, 991 

= sphi.. 

Bgfftiaaa, and the Jews. 1605 
— introduced ass to Palestine, 602 
Iven to gypsies. 1897, 1905 

JMb (d-rdm-kHTsttm), tggS 

Piiaki. Iceland, 2057 


— ^paiq, 8x1 

Bmmi Und* f iHh 



upoa, ii99 


H'gdor), ri^, 2137 


Erechtheion 

(IsA-md-JkaAai') monastery. 


(fs-//fd-rdd*), 2208, 2209 
Indian cart, 1x54 
— Kashmiri cart, 689 
Bl citadel, 2023 

■Mia, Tamil usuriw. 433 
B Aabar, mosque, Cairo, 226 

— — street, Cairo, 241 

— — university, Cairo, 226, 242 
Bba, river, Bohemia, 3x1, jjx 
— Dresden, 1992 

— Hamburg, /084 
Bbnra Mti. iii-boorz*), 1281, 1283 
B Cayttaxu Yosemite Valley. 2511 
Baba {il'ckd), date palms, 822 
B Mri, temple, Petra, t6ig 
B Dorado, 981 
Bapbont. 733*67 
— India, 865, 880, 896 
— Malaya, 1032 
— Siam, 19A1 

— Temple of the Tooth, Kandy, 482 
— traps, 1210 

Bapbaxit, Whito, Burma. 766 

Siam, i*)55 

stables in Mandalay, 1871 

B Hamms, Svrla. 2347 ' 

BUaabath, Queen, in London, 960 
BliaMb Bay, Sydney Harlniur, 2648 
B Xaiitara, Algeria, gorge, 2090, 
sjJJ 

oasis, sjjj 

B Kantara. Egypt. Suez Canal, 4/9 

Bllloe lalanda, 1 74 

— — jMihee sergeant-major, 537 
Kllia lilaild, from the air, 7,|.' 

BUora Itl lo’rd), Kaiiasa temple, 1433, 
X47X 

B-Mtldanl, mosque, Cairo, 227 
B Mnayyad, mosque, Cairo, 240 
Eliiliore, Denmark, 2421, 2420 
Byml, siirient people of Sicily, mm 
E lyila (J U':d), palace of the. 17.^9 
Bb Vallay, mrl, ufj 
Bmbaakment, London. 96 r, 963 
Bmarald Lakt, Canada. 

Bmaraldf. mined in (.olombia, 1374 
Emmannal Collega, Cambridge, 1728 
Bmn, 7633 

Bmn Magic, .^ustraliatl natives, 61 j 
Bndymlon, statue, 1223 
Bnglaiid, 3.1-60, 1103- 20 
— ancient remains, 2iMC>, 3191, 2 iq 7> 
2799, 2199 

— Belgian refugees, 2402 
— Breton pedlars, 1235 
— cave-houses, A45 
—connexions with Portugal, X69X 

— dances, 2079, 2083 
— Danes, 2411 

— donkeys, 397, 608 
— education, 14 

— falconry, 1208 

—gypsies, 1904-6, 1907, 1913, 1914 
— hairdressing, 2300 
— Jews ill London, 2608 
—police, 539, 3¥o, 960 
— porcelain manufacture, 1360 
— St. Michael’s Mount, 1378 
-school, 8 
—sheep, 1498, 1499 
—Stonehenge, 2x86. 2x91 
— Viking raids. 1383 
— See also Cambridge, London, Oxford 
WnfMali, Brazil, 1937 
—France, 1369, 1375 
— Ireland, 769 
— Paris, 1789 
— Pexsia, 1284 
— United Sutes. 2309 
“ ‘ ‘ cliffs, iirm 


— prawn -fishing. 904 
^ t Miabo (daird doo'rd d 


mdm'yd), peasant, X706 

— woman, 1693 

“ “ , theatre, rxoj 


BmhaxMT. Florence, 1739 
— Greece, 


X097 

fWlil, 34 , X108 

Oowaa. Derby Day, 53 


Paris, /ydo, 17SJ 

Haw York, xjs. rjy 

isn 




■ 39 *. ayy* 


208. 2X5, 1178 
(er'dk-tU'dnU ‘ 


Athens, tjSr 



Eric 


Foreign Office 


■ne. Mag of Swedon, isa4 
Iria ZL» Mag of Sweden, aiao 
Irioeai, Leif, in Newfoundlend, 553 
■lio Iht Boi. in Gnsenland, 1040 
named Greenland, ao6i 

Cleveland upon, asae 


B-tagiln, ruine, 59J 
Moiln, Cairo, 333. asr , 

Mftig (/»'»yer*), Denmark, 1411 
— fiahing-taarbour, 942$ 
boofltl (ds-M-fi-JM'U 818 

Alaska, 1140. 1150, rtji 
— boat*. 115, rx^, 8064 
--children, ao5x. 4054, ao70 
— cutting up teals, ao6j 
— fishers, grj, 914 
— food. 1800, ao65, ao67 
—Greenland. 8051, 8054*5, 8o6a*5. 

206s. *066. 2067, X070. 2070 
— houses, £50, 864, ao6a, 2063 
— hunter, xaoll, 2065 
— Ubrador, 57 J, 575. 578 
—landing seal, rax a 
— mother and baby, 2055 
— schoolboys, 5 
— schools, 5 
—sledge, Labrador, 57J 
BsU Bnol* Constantinople. 381 
Kiki thohr {it'ki thet), carriers on road 
to. 3391 

Bipnilo Orui. grown near Seville, 810 
BiTOm«l6 (fs'rdM-s/), lake, Denmark, 

Bnaqoiho (is-si-kteFM), 981 
Bathonlo, 1833 
—bridal costume, xajj 
— capital. 184s 
— fisherman, 1X47 
—harvesting. 1844 
— oil'Shale, J84.I 
— woman of Oesel Island, rfljS 
— women, 18^9 
—women sawing wood. 1843 
■athonlmiiii akin to Finns, 21x9 
Eatnmadaim (/s*frd-maii‘iioo'rii4),catt1e* 
man, 2705 

Ithalbald. oefeated Danes, 1117 
Btkaliratt, defeated Danes, 1x17 
BthiO^ 1875. 1896 
EtliA, Mount, r/54. iS<’7. 

— monastery upon, 1524 
Btofle, Place de 1* {ptJs di /4*fvaA/), 
Paris. 1747 
Eton, 1108 

Eophntas {yoo-fri'tis), 577, 585, 1213 
—barrage, 7x6, 720 
— boat. Ill 
— Carchernish, 3199 
— Ezekiel's tomb, 578 
— iloods. 208s 
— water-wheels, HU, 720 
Eoropa and AEo. Castles of. Constant!* 
nople, 380 

Eorotof. river, Greece, 1091 
Evoni, Cape, Ross Itiand, 204 
E v a f oit t Mount, 271, it66. 2x67 
— holy mountain of Tibet, 246 
Bvaniak Vale of, 1121 
Evom (Ar'd-ra^. Portugal. 1697 
EiamlnotiOB BiUl. Peking. 2037 
Eiekaagt, Royal, London, 967 
EiiDOor. village. xxo6 
Elploltl, river, Newfoundland, 564 

bydro'eicctric power, 3^7 

logging, 562 

Em (dx), castle. 1403 
ip-Mai {i-tTki-dll tomb. 378 
Em. tomb of, 578, 585 


ttabMf (/kv'horid, street, 342* 
fkif, tapu In Madagascar, 835 
Ik irf wdt ebureb, ito8 
Mill* I 4 S 7 . 1488. 1487* 2470 
fblalM L f'MO' 
fblaouf. fn Engiond, 1208 
fUUui Um, 932 
Stanley, o/d 

Hm Uaai (/«ViU). <413 
— •— brfde^ 24/I 
Warn , butik U 7 


aic 01, iizi 

Portugal, 1697 
l Ballf| Peking. 2037 
loyal, London, 967 


— ^giH dretsing hair, Mt 
IkfM Wmdi f/d'rd). 8416 
■— —girls, 24x0 

fbn, piovinoe of ancient Pania, a 198 
Fbllau. daughter of Mabomet. 240, 

NmI (/I'tdl), king of Irak. 580 
NIfthlii, Bgyntlao peasants. S233 
Nnooiii on Nile. 220, 233, 343 
Feng lbni« Chinese drwn, 2045 
IMDonad, ex>ktng of Bulgaria, x6s7 
— in Tlmovo, 1663 
FordiaMi ol Angoo. war with Moors, 

rNtfiL (/ar-gnb'fieh), Turklstan, 181, 

193. 198 

Farmnwk (fer-mdn*mh), Ulster, 771 
FMibWonhip. FantI, 390 
Fti, abolished In Turkey. 370, 371 
— originated In Fet. 1548 
— ^wom in Mesopotamia, 594 
— worn by Rhodesian police, 546 
Foi, town. Morocco. 1547. 1530 
—Carpenters* Fountain, X544 
—fire in, 1553 

— shrine of Muloi Edris II., X549 
—walls, XM5 

liMdlt (/Fi'td-li), straw-plalter, 1762 
Filth Avonni. New York. 124. 131. 
2J8, 13M 

Figs, grown in Turkey, 2190 
FUlon Mnndi (/d'ff'da). i6t 

dug-outs, 107, 2x5 

grass houses, X69, 843 

— —hairdressing, X7j, 2293 

— — musician, 201J 

natives, 161 

roasting pigs, X77 

turtles, 169 

FUipInoi. natives of Philippines, 721, 
. 7‘'5,734 

—boy of Datangas, 755 

— girls making hats, 750 

— men threshing, 9x4 

— workers in bainfioo. 7x7 

Fine Arts, School of, Paris, 1789 

Flnisldra (fi-nis-taif*), capital, 4:33 

—coast, 1x56 

Fhdind, 2128*2144 

— men playing skittles, X425 

— schools, 3 

Final, in America, 2313 

— in Sweden. 939 

FIniia, Niels, memorial. 3416 

First Oatifaet. Nile. 2239. 2240 

FishsnaaB, Australian, 6x4, 620, 624 

— Ceram, tHsy 

— Cromarty, /ofj 

— England, 45 

— Etthonia, 1843 

— Forimisa, 2x35 

— (ireece, 1398 

—Hungary, xjj#. 4343 

— Ireland, 74o 

— luly, X745. 2754 

— Ijelunon, 331 

—Madagascar, 459 

— Netherlands, making net. 633 

playing nika, 681 

—Sweden, 945 

FlihinBaB*s Eaitioa, Budapest. XJ29 


Flilitag, 897*914 
—Alaska, xx 49 . 2231, 215s 
— ancient Egypt. X04, 1893 
— Belgium, on horseback, 2463 
—British Columbia, 2229 
—Congo, 1771. X776 
—Dalmatia, 2x83 
—Finland, 2x56 

— lUly, 1745 
-Japan, /jrxy 
—Korea, 1852 

— Netherlanb 668. 669, 675 
— Ncwfoundlood, sft, 539 
—New Hebrides, 276 
—New Zealand, #562, 1576 
—Norway, 1586. 2393_ 

—Scotland, 1024. fojd, 2041, 1041, 
2047 

—Siam, 2961 
^Sfdly, 15S2 


-^mTu. 82s 

MhMdbatf, <7* 
— ^Newhaven, 10J5 
— Pembrokeshire! 2403 
mitMailh! tttd 


Ftaam River Reciaa, 1754 

FlaadaM canal, 4456*7 

FlaSdM'lBat&ag. New York, 449 
Flai, grown In S, HDlland, 671 
— narvestlug, New Zealand, 4565 
—Maori, 445. 446, 4^4, 469, 495*7 
—preparing, Caeehoslovakla, 554-5 
-fSermany, 1972-5 

— —Rumania, ii 97 
Ftoot Miail, London. 973 
Flimlm ^gian people. 2431 
— making lace. 2454 
—milkmaid. 4465 

— Pembrokeshire. 4205, 2210 
—shoemaker, 4467 
Ftodh. Sweden, ooflume^ 937 
FIonbm. 1747 
—cathedral, X7f5. 1750 
— Palasso Vrcchio, 1739 
HOfif (/rd'f/xA). Asores, 919 
Florida, hurrioanes. 1919 
-'-negroes. 085 
llowir-giil, London, ixji 

Rome. 446 

Flnihiag, winainlll near, 672 
FoUtNKnianm mkit), Oslo. 1599 
Font-de-Oaomt (/aH-dd gdm*), pain tings 
in caves, 2187, 4400 
Food, 1791-1800 
-'"American, 4508 
—ancient Egyptian, 1889. 1893 
—Andorran, 1534 
—Arabian. 1631 
— Argentine, 1x31 
—Australian aboriginals', 61a 
—Baltic States. 1845 

— Bedutn, 84 
—Belgian, 2492. S466 

— Burmese, 2494 

— Chinese. 506, 329, 526, S04I 
—Congo natives', 1774 

— ('zreboslovaklan, 338 
—Druse, 339 

—Egyptian, 254, 455, 2437, 2242 
—English, 37. fio 
Eskimo, 2065. 2067 

— Fijian, X69, X77 

— Formosan, 2131. 2153 
—French, 1384 
— Fuegian, 2355 

— German, 1990 
— (ireek, 3386 
— Guiana, 986 
—Gypsy, 1914 

—Hawaiian, 1063. J066, /e65*9 
—Hungarian, xj.14 
— Indian, B77, 11A4 
— Ilaiian, 1744« I76i« >703 
— Javanese. 1808 
—Malagasy. 837, *44 
—Maltese, 2294 
—Manchurian, 504 
—Maori, 495 
— Matahele, 2433 
— Mesop^Hainlan, 1221 
— Mongolian, 2079 
— Montenegrin, 2167 
—Norwegian, 1601 
—Palestine, 3333, *337 
—Persian, 1296 
—Polish, 2492 
—Russian, 3239, **74 
—Scottish, 1017, 20*7 
—Sicilian, 131** 15*3 
— SfmKiang, 2339 
—Spanish, 608 
—Swedish, 953 
—Swiss, glia 

— Turlcisb, 565, 2*84 
— Wdsh, **24 
—West Indian, 29*9 

fiiWilM OMp. nUag, t$*T, ««SS. 
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Formosa 

lormoM, S145-A0 

— annexed by Japan, 1207 ' 

fort-da-fiuM Uof'di’MnO, 1933 
Vort Doflertllr Mandalay, iSjz 
VOflll. river, 2024 

StirlliiK, S036 

Voftana-MDar. Bagdad. 1215 

gyp»y. *907, 1910 

Knokan, 193 

Vorl WlUUm, ateament at, 225 
Vonim, Rome, 435. 436-7* 438 
— Trajan'*, 436, 449 
~~ M d*Agro {fofVtd dah-gr6), old man 
and buy, 1309 

.joa, 1360-140.1 
-Aigueft-Morte*, 7^67 
— ancient artitU, 21X7, 2200 
— and Andorra, 1533 

- Ha*nue dance, stoHo 

- Imttleahip at Villciranche, 225 

• canals, 432 

— (.'nrca»sf>nne, 1865 
~ carmagnole, 2070 
— donkey*, 599, 60 j, 604, i/jo 

- food of peasants, 1797 
— girl of Alsuee, tssH 

- hairdrcMlng, 2300 
— hawker, x/jo 

• Inlliieiice In Kuinanla, 1187 
— method of cooking, 1791 
--pedlar*, 1131 

‘-jMillce, 34 X. 550 

— porcelain manufacture, 13A0 

- prawn riahcrs, 904 
—scIkniIh, 2 

— sheep-rearing. 1404 
-"See a/.i» Hrlttanv, Corsica, Paris 
franoli, S., of Assisi, 1730 
Franeig 11., defeat, 1321 
Vnuiela JoMpb, coronation. 13x9 
— palace at Vienna, xjsx 
Fnnoo-PnmUin War, effect on Prance, 
1.17.3 

Frtiiki. 1067 

-■ in Prance, 1369 

- In Sicily, IS20 
Vraatrbargh. Scotland, 1024 
fray Btntoa, Uruguay, 1440 
fra^wn, iouiidlng, 390 

- market, 386 
Frtnoh, America, 2.313 
'"Annum, 1405, 1409 

- nrar.ll, I037 

-•-(‘ambndia, 1401. 1409. 1413 

- Canada, 22x3 
--compared with Poles, 1473 

- control of Lelianon, 341 

- Hgvpt, 230. 2242 
— Haiti, 2405 

"Italy, X73X 

• Madagascar, 838, 840, 844 

— North Afric.i, X34.t, 1545, 1330. 

1.5,53. 23x3. 33J8| *337 

- Sicily, 1321 
—Syria, I7<»9 

- Tyrol, 2317 

—West Africa, 1764, 1767 
— West Indies, 1022, 1923 
fitiioh Oaaaditni, 2221, 2222. 2226, 
2229 

Fftuh Ottiaiw, 9^1*9 
frtMli Rtfolalioft. cautei, 1373 
Paris, 178X. 1782, 1790 

- — SwIm (jiiards, 2x22 

rNBOh Wtfl iBdiM. X019. 1033 
riMwwIdt. s.. Oxford. X7I9 
IriMldly Uandl. See Tonga Islands 
riiidMi (Mridnd), Netbcrlands, 639 
—proposed dyke, 677 ^ 

— strange headgear, 1226 
MHuuk German tribe, 1967 
— In Netherlands, 6S9 
fMlitr Ctooilaholatr* India, S34 
fgjijftai (fbo-ji-yrmmk), ny?, 1324. 

XJX5 

Nihit hklrdressinji, <299 


Foay-Waxiy, Abyssinia. 2299 
Sudan, 407 


OftbrofO (gak'brd'vd). Bulgaria, x668 
Oabllllt river, French settlements, 1777 
OftddMItS. 724, 728 
Oaelie. spoken by Highlanders, 1039 
OaIm (gak/'sak), Saharan oasis, 2022, 
234s 

Gajka (ghVkak), river, Yugo-Slavia, 
2x70 

Galato (gah'lah-tak)t Constantinople, 
362, 368. 375 
—street, .172, 379 
— Tower, 37 2 

GoUeia (gdMt'shah), Poland, Cracow, 

1487 

harvesting, 1489 

oilfields, 14^3, 1490 

peasant*. 1476, 1483 

Galloia (gd-li'thi-d)t Spain, sand.1l- 
inaker. 8/4 

GoUlte, well in Cana, 3344 
GalilM. Sta of, 2345. 2546 

— Roman bridge near, 2547 

GallaffOf {gd lyd'gAs). 814 
Galoanekt S., legend, 1248 
Gambia, 383 

— Archlljong II., king of, 3X8 
Gamaa, X4x6-X4a6 
— Argentina. 1431 
— backgammon, Cairo. 237 
— backgammon. Lebanon, 349 

— baigu, Pamirs. 198 

— baigu, Sin-Kiang, 1362 
"-baseball, Samoa. 172 

- -cat's cradle. Navalm children. 303 
-- cat's cradle, New (suiiica, 167 
—cricket, Samoa, 172 

— draughts, Cairo, 2 jo 
— Hawaiian, loni, to6j, 1064 
— Irish, 79» 

— Italian, 1763 
••"Japanese, 1321 

- -Slaori, 498 

— New Zealand, 2376 
— iiika, Netherlands, 68 t 
— pelota, 827 
— raga-raga, Siam. 1961 
— shield game of Warraiv Indians. 9^7 
— tossing the caber, Scotland, ioj6 
Gaodtr, lake, Newfoiiiidiand. 364 
Gandar, river. Ncw'foundland, 5(>4. 371 
Gtliwh, Hindu god. 1430 
Ghllfig {gdn’jit), at Benares, 1456. 
2464-5 

— delta, jungles of, 1169 
— Hooils, aoHH 

— pilgrims at Anupshahr. 1449 
—sacred to Hindus, 1456 
—waters sacrexl at Haruwar, XX39 
Gtrdl, lake. Italy. 1731. 2742 
Giriiwalil (gdr-wakUh), 1166 
Garibaldi, t«iuseppe, in Sicily, 1321 
Ganmni (gd-rdn'). river, France, X394 
Garter Xtec ol Anai, 44 
Qagtea Phothai, lord m Bearn, 1376 
Gateway of tha Boa, Tiahuanaco, 88 
Gatoa (gJ-foon'l, lake, Panama, 421. 

in Looka, Panamd Canal. 420, 427 
ihoa {gaw'eMs), Argentina, 1430, 
1431. X4J2. 1436 
—Uruguay, 1437, I439 

inhabitanta ol France, 


fnlaaU poople of 

jaar£ri 


Cameroon, 1764 

London, children 

paddling, 974 
fOMSal (/aon-aJteJU')» Madeira, 929. 936 
fttiML Denmark, 8411, 2417 
— Paaborg, 2422 
fnny Daiaa^ Helston, yt 
Korea, t86a 


early 
1369 

—hairdressing, 2300 

Gnvan (gaA'vtf-nA), hill of Draxil, 194.5 

Gaya da pnn (gnAe di pd), bridge over, 

a.«<jSr ancient French people, 2081 
Gnaotte, dtneed by Bretons, »o8r 
Qdimak, Polish name for Danrig, 1336 
Gdynte (gdFni-mk}, Poland, 1491 
Galt (ytfv'M). Sweden, 936 
GilinBBaMIOfd {gd'^n'ger-fd-afdl, house 
above. 1S9M 
— Seven Sisters Fall, 136 
GiMarfand {gM*der-ldml), 639, 678 
(yA-M-anl'rd), Iron minaa, 936 
Ml (tMHWcM), Franca, 542 

Gwiatama ihi-ms^ddr/d), Gni^, 793 
2S72 


Gobi Desert 

_ . . (ji-nFvdi, 2122, 2X25 
— lake, 2x22, 2x26 
— League of Nations, axo8 
Gaaon {jin'd-d), Italy, 1744 
— Gulf of, 1729 

I, In Constantinople, 372 
(cAda'Mka), Korea. 1862 
j S., in May-day revels, 36 
\ 1I„ and Dutch dairy-maid, 662 
I nr,, and gypsy. 1907 
V., at Carnarvon. 2201 

toina, British Guiana, 981, 982 

— houses, 986 
Qaorite, negroes, 2315 
Oarinm, Me., sacrifices on, 2343 
Qannaiii, Amerira. 25x3 
— Belgium, 2462 
— bombed Paris, 1790 
— Brazil, 1944 
— Cameroon, 1764 
— Czechoslovakia, 324 
— Ksthnriia. 1833 
— Latvia, 1843 
— Liberia, 2506 
— Lithuania, 1833 
— Riga, X848 

— Kumaiiia, 1193. X202 

— -I’liitcd States, 2327 
—West Africa, 401 

— Yugo-Slavia. 2170 

OsrmnB Boafth-Weit Atrioft, 2427 

Germany, 19**7 2001 

— canals. 4)2 

— rducatinti. 13 

— girl of Black Fiirest. 7232 
— and Liechtenstein. 1330 
— Oberarnmergau, 2321 
— police, 54«, 518 
— porcelain manufacture. 1560 
--school for coiivalrscciits, xj 
— srho«>K, 2, //, #5 
— spiiiuing-wheel, 1346 
— treatment of jews. 1608 
OiTlOPpa Fall! igher %6p’pd), India, X55 
Oastriuand (vis'trfk lakn/), 943 
Oeysan (gki’ser), Iceland. 20x4. 2057 
"New Zealand. 336X, 2366, 2370 
Ghaani Afghanistan. 2360 
Ghent (g<Jn), 2435 
ObUxaie, .Afghan people, 2337 
Giant Monntalni, 311 
gorge of the Zarken, X996 

— — Hermsdorf. /9V6 

Giant's Castle, Drakensberg Mts., 2443 
Giant's Caoisway. 785 
Gibraltar, 823, ax.v 
■- origin of name, 793 

OUa Dwert (MUak), North America, 
2023 

Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, 339 
Gilbert lelands, x6i 

natives, 177 

Oilfit (xAf/'gAf/). Chitral, 693 
Giotto, Italian architect, 1730 
Girganti {Jir-jin’ti), cactus hedge, X5/9 
— temple of Castor and Pollux, X5/3 
Giralda {ki-rakVdd), Seville. 796 
Gironde ieM rdnd'), river, 1394 
Glaell IghFei), market, 22.78 
—pyramids, 2471. 2472, 2475, 2477 
2478. 9479, 2480, 2481 
—sphinx, 2x72. 2474. 2475 
Cffaeier, Afghanistan, 255X 
— Antarctica, 205 
—Greenland, 2030, 2061, 2068 
— Mer de Glace. France. X402 
—Norway, X593 
— Patagonia, 2352 
— Switzerland. 2120. »tti 
— work of, 143, 130, 20J, 1595, 2087. 
2202 

Glamoiganahiit, gold minea, 2214 
Glasiow, jot 7 
— Broomielaw quay. X020 
— debt to Clyde, 2099 
— university of, X022 
Glaii, Bohemian, 314, 329 
Glydor FMwr Hud-der voofee), Wales, 
2202 

Goo. sulun of, 1820 
GoMliiM liditm (gd-oA-cArraA), Colam- 
Wa. 1571 

Niagan, 146. 

P tetei loyt. X072, /079, 

2025. 2089 



Godwin-Austen 


Mount. Kuhmlr. 683 
CeUtli, Cdtio tribe, naoi 

adl&rica.rx^f . 1744. 1144* ii47» 1148 

«-AihanU. 394* 395 
^Australia, 1638. 1653. 1686 
— Australian miners' camp, 7639 
-o Brasil, 1944 
— Guiana, 981, 988 
— New Zealand, 337t 
—South Africa, 3437. 3433. 4438, 3439 
— Wales. 2313 
QoM Ooail, 391 

battle-dance, 3074 

— — fetish in villaae, jgo 

girl dressing hair. 397 

houses, 847, 439, Jf6o 

man weaving. 7354 

— —market In Kumasl, 394 

woman making pots, t sda-j 

Ooldau Oata, Jerusalem, 4534 
San Francisco, 2337 

QoldaB Horn, Constantinople, 361, j6j, 
3<i5. 389 

OoMaa Tanplt, Amritsar, 7457 
Ooldea Vala. Ireland, 78 3 
Oomal PMi (gdM*«i/i. 1680 
Qomaim igd-uid'rak), whistling signallers, 
934 

Qondo. gorge of. stoo 
Oondola (gdn'dd /il), 113, 739. 744> 745. 
75«*^ 

GonnaM, Sardinia, mad to, 3250 
Gorala, people of Poland, i^So-r, 7493 
Goring. iioH 

Goto igoo’td). river. Sweden. 432 
Gota Canal, Sweden. 479. 4 u 
Gothonburg. Sweden. 420. 038 
Gothland, division of Sweden, 936 

— island of Sweden. 030. 947 
Gotha, ancestors of British, 947 
— France, 13^19 

— (ierman tribe, 1967 
—home of the. 93O, 947 
—Italy, 1729 

— Kiirnaiila, 1187 
— Sicilv, 1520 
--Spain, 70 3. 798, 801 
Gonlburn, river. Irrigation, 7/9. 730 
Govommant Boiut, Metboume, if>5t 
Gowar PanInanU, 2214 

Goyii conciliating Indians 

of. 1950 

Gralon. legend of, 1243 
Gcnmpua, killer- whale, 314 
Granada, 837 
— Albalcin, 817 

— Alhambra, 793. 807, 8/j, 8/2, 813 
— gypsies, iSgH 
—surrender bv Moors, 797 
Grand Baaaa, l.iberia, 2301 
Grand OannI, China. 417, 511 

Venire, 739. 740. 74J. 745, 787 

Onnd Canary. Atalaya, 924 

spring near Las Palmas, 924 

Grand Cadon. Colorado River, 290, 492 
2094 

pumas. 1209 

Grand Combln (grrdn kdm'bdn), 2/20 
Oianda do fol. Rio (r4'8 grakn^dd doo 
sool), cattle ranches, 1944 
Grind Pallf, Newfoundland, 36 f 

paper-making. 383*8, 569 

Qmid Lako, Newfoundland. 364 
QftBd Boo, (grrdn rd), Constantinople, 


Granla. old name of Cam, 1719 
Oranth (grOn/), scriptures of Sikhs, 1452 


Oranbtto, Ceylon, 842 
—Sinhalese women pounding, 467 
Otaaaara, 77/3 
OraaM (g^oAi). France. 1400 
Onat Balt. 3417 
Omt Bight, Australia. 1636 
Oraafar ^***”^, 1917 
Oraatraa, of London, 960. 96a, 967 
Oiiat Ga^. Iceland, 2037 
Ofant Lana, drainage, ao 88 

— — freighters, 725, 4579 
Oraat flagM, of London, 980 
Oiaat Bnwlang. 3235. 4468 
Ofaat ft Bamifd, pasa. 2106 
Oiaal fandF Danrt, Australia, 1679 
Oiaat War, effect 00 Austria. 2303. 4324 

— — — — Belgium, 2431, 2461, 3464, 

4489 


Oraat War caaf. 

— efect on Bulgaria, 1657 

— — — — Esthonla, 11133 

^France, 1373 

— — Germany, 2987 

— — — — Hungarv, 1375 
Latvia. 1833, 1836 

— — — — Leluiiion, 360 

— Lithuania, 1833 

— — — Mesopotamia. 580 

— — Palestine, 1604 

Persia, 1387 

Rumania, 1x93 

Syria, 170Q 

Turkey, 3281 

negrtws in American army, 3312 

Graaea, 1081-1104 
— agriculture, 993 
— Corinth Canal. 417, 417 
— dances In aiirient. 2073 
— development of music in ancient, soi t 
— gypsies, 1897, igu 
— hamlressiiig in ancient, 3298, 3304 
— oven, 1798 
— police, 342 

— putterv of aneJenC. 1339 
—See aita Athens. Crete 
Oraak Oknrelw JeniHaletn, 2541 
Oratk Bamaina. Sieiiy, 73/3 
Oraaka, Afghanistan, 3349. 3357. 

4558 

— Bulgaria. 1667 

— driven from Turkey, 3290, 3291 
— Fgypt, 2240 

--'founders of Constantinople, 363 
Italy, 1729, 1761 
-• Lebanon, 349 

— Mesopotamia. 5H0 
— New York, 2515 
--Sicllv, 1513 

— Sln-Kiaiig. 1337 

— sphinxes of. 2471, 4474 
—Turkey, 22H2 
OratnUnd, 2001-70 
--discovered by Frik the Red, 3049 
— Kskimo Imats, SiX 

— Fskiiiios, 2031. 2054 3 
— fauna and Hora, 207 
-seaMiufiting, 339 

— trans|Mirt, 1082 
-Umanak Fiord. 4030 

Graan Park, t-«Midoii, 987, 977 
Graanwioh Bonital. 9^0 
Grtiliwald (grrA'twAi/), 1997 
Granndn (gri-nd'dd), 1910 
GranIMI, Dr., work In Labrador, 3, 376 
Griadflw^ (grin'ddhpaklt), 2127 

Griquland wait ign' hud idnd), dla- 
ond mine, 2440 

Griaons tgef idn'l. language, 3105 
OrOnlngan (gtb'niMgdm), Netherlands, 
859 

Grand (grooMt), l.uxemburg, 7524 
Onndalata Uf/wt dakl-d'td), river, at 
ArrviM de la Frontera, ftto 
GnaMkoraa (gwmh-daki-or'thd), river, 
ferrv, 830 

Gandnlgnirir (gwmk-ddl kwtv'rr), river, 
at CArdova. 4or 

Gondaldnpt {gak-dd loop*), island, 1919 
Gnnanooat Patagonia, 2347 

— Tlerra del Fuego, 2334 

— wool used bv Indians, 1330 
OnnaekaL natives of Canary Is., 923 
Gnnrdln Civil, Spanish imllce, 543, 347 
GunlMMln, 1263 
— Indians, 2269 
—Lake Atitlan, 72do 
—musical instrument, soil, 39x4 
— volcanic nature, 1359 
GnnIaaMla COT, 1283 

destructions of, 1339, 13A0, 1268 

Gnnyaanil drying cocoa 

beans, 1575 

Onlk (g<w 74 ». Ilf, //d. 585, 588. 7214 

Onlann (fM-ade'dl, o8x*9 
— Sm mlic British, Dutch and French 
Guiana 

Onlldhall, London, 967 
GnIllnaaM igkdydm), Haitian president, 
2493 

GgiM (cv/'n/s), river, Cuba. 637 
OtriiMm, Robert, In Sfdly, 1510 

t 3 es.is;£ss\:sssi,:tiin 


Haram ehSherif 

Owkli^ people of Nepal, #7#, #73^ 
376, 7756. 1186 

Om Ban^ founder of Sikhism, <487 
OnatavnafiN, king of Sweden, 951 

SSS&.'^Jw *’• •“' 

—maharaja In Lashkar, 886 
'—Pearl Palaee. 868 
OnMb Nile boat, 705 
jmfMlbm, Norway, 14*4 
OyMiM. 18971913 
—Bulgaria, 1637 
— Cevlon, 473 
—dances. 3079 
— Granada, 817 
—Hungary, 1141. 1344 
—selling donkey in Spain, 804 
— Yugo slavia, 3170 


Bnakon ?II., king of Norwav. 1583 
Biarlam, Amsterdam gate, 673 
- -biilli gntwing, 073 
— siege, h7i 

Baonng, river, Australia, 1645 
Radand^ people of Nublnn Desert, 407 
RadrIan. nuill Saul'Angelo, 441 
Badrian^i Aroh, Athens, djSo, 3387, 

7.f8; 

Badriaa*i Wall, Norlhumberlaud, 1103, 
rr/s 

Ragna, The. Netherlands, 673, 61.T 
Rildar Paaha, station at, 383, 388 
Balia. Palestine, 2547 
Bairdranlai, 2 293 2 304 
-Hollviaii Indtaii, 94 
— Hiilgar wniiieii, 1670 

— Hiirinose women. 2490, 3493 
Chinese. 301, 306 

— Faiiil woman, jgt 
"-Fijian, 171 
'"Indian fakir. 1467 

— Japanese, 1298 9, 1308-7, 1317, 1319, 

MadagaM-.ar, 8 3 7, 84/ 

—Nosu girls, China, 1227 
—Siamese girl, #035 
— Kolonton Iibinds, rijf 
-'Spanish women, 793, 805, Hog 
—Swedish women, 39J 
--TTbctan, 262 

— Zulu women, 2447 
RaiU {kd’14), 2495'25(»o 

Arawttks enticed t(», 1923 
Bakim, Callph. Druse divinity. 333 
BalMlnla {kak ld^k-kah’lahh volcano, 
liawallaii Is., nSj 

BaltaMumaa ihak-ld‘moh-oo*$oakn) 
volcano, Hawaiian Is.. 1069 
Ralfa, province of Sudan, 405 
BalUai, Nova Scotia, 2232 
Blllaa ihdl'low), girls, 2/16 
RaUlday, Sir Fre<lerick, in Greeco, 542 
RalUngdal ihali'tlHg daht), girl, /390 

-s|ore-h(»iise on hills, 13X6 
Ball of Aodltnoa, fireat. Peking, 3048 
Bill of Olaarioa, Peking, 2042 
SS of Pfivala Aadlaaot, Delhi, 883, 
891, 891 

Baaikaff. harlmur, 19S4 

—old quarter, 1985 

Waiaalis, Pied Pilier's house, 7990 

districts of the Sahara, 3331 
Bamaaifaat, 1393. 1801 
BaMBOliaM. Babylonian king, a 194 
WaMffflHffi Roman remains, 1x05 
BaapMiad, London, 977 
BaataliM Hiaik, on Imnk holiday, 53 
Slav people, 33 1 
Baa, river. Korea, 1834 


Wa^wiaai^ supposea founder of Bruta, 
3383 

— Hametn, 7990 

Banmfli LMMnM, Danalf a nambor, 
Sweden, 939 

Bipikini. Anetrian rufiig family, s 309 
ggiiTil aw a JmiMiMa. «S34, 
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HlfdMWtr (kard'4lH-tk^, wedding, 1396 

— woman, i6oj 

Bltdwnr, »tr«ct, 1/59, . . 

Btfl Pwblt. fort in Kaihmlr, 693. <>99 
HaitolliBai. (;reciiland, 3070 
Hltfwll {har'lik), ca«tle, 3309, 337 j 
I wind from Sahara, 390 
HMomialBMeliid, In Bagdad. s»o, xaij 
Htiilf MBBd, 1041 ^ 

HAnrud, |nhn, at Cambridge, 1728 
Hnrvtet ITagUval, Matabele, 3417 

— — Slainrvs, /96-f 

Hntbawnf, Anne, cottage, Shottery, 
rtng 

Bithor, temple, 1875. rS^S, 1894 
HaIi. 1223-40 

— Mlipinn girle making, 7.70 
“-Filipino workctu, 737 
“-French peasant woman. /.797 

— German pcasantH, tgOM-g, 1974, 

rggf, /994'J 

— Hcrrrro women, 344H 
—Hungarian, 7327. 7330 7, ijjj, 

1.134 5. ni7 
Italian fiaherman, 7745 
favaneae, ikjj 

— Korean men, 7X97, 7X83 
*• Lapp boya, 944 

— - made In Porto Rico, 7977 

— making, Madagaacar, SjS 

— Mexicans. 1270, UJS 

— MontenegriiiH, 2164, 3i6h, 2x73 
--Moors, 7555 

— Noriiiari girl, 7373 

“■ Norwegian man, 7497 

— -Ocean iHlanders, 174 

— Rumanians, tiHS g, 1200 
—Siamese, 7937, igu 

— Tibetan abbot, 344 
—Turcoman, 184, 797 

— Welsh women, 3704, 2210 
HAtfhaiWOt, temple built by. 7^94 
HAAptitniM {how'pt sirah si), Herlln. 

1 98 1 

Baqiaii {hmv-rahn*)^ Druses In the, 351 
(htw'sih) people of Nigeria, 401 

— grass htits, #67 

— hairdressing, 3797 
HaVAIIA, 627 

— May of, 6fo 

— cathedral. 626. 62B , 

“ Kl Morro fort, 640 

• fruit kiosk, 679 
“ houses, 642 
— (VRellly St. 63r 
--pedlars, 62#, 646 
— milieernaii, 539 
— TaciSn market, 634 
— tobacco factory, 63-^ 

— traders' horses, 6jj 

— -turkeys for sale, 6 /j 
HawaU (kah-wl’4), lofii 
--pineapple fields. 7060 
HawaUaa lA (kah uran), 161, 1080-9 

cooks preparing food, 1793 

grass houses. 845 

— —volcanic origin, 11781 1282 
BAWktn. XI27-J9 

— Athens, 3379 
— Havana, 633, 633 
—London, 60# 

— Jl’enetian, in gondola, 757 
HAwki. for killing game, 1208 
HaaatAA Afghan people. 29.17 
BaataI BaL mosque, Srinagar, 690 
BiAd-dtm Afghan men, 3354, 2960 

— — Arabian, 1617 

— — Awemba warrior, 413 

— — Aymaras, Peru, 10% 

— —Bethlehem women, 25J^-9 
Bhottas, 370, 371 

Bolivian Indian a 7 oa 

Burmese men, 3499i #49* 

Chintee, 505. J#4 

Danish women, 34/3, 1419 

— — dervithet, 364 

— — devU-danoer, Kandy, 457 
Druse woman, 947. 343, 394 

— —Dutch, 654, 655, 657, ddo-/, dd3, 

6^, 670-3. 64 r 

Egyptian. 316, 317. #33*. #343. 

##45 

— * —French peeaenti, 1336, 1396, 1397 

— — Hungarian brld^ #3*7 

— — Kashmiri women, 646-7, 703 


— — Kenya warriors, 1339 
Lettish women. 7434, i#35 

— — Manchurian women. 537 

Mandaya warrior, 733 

Mesopotamian, 377, 994 

— — Mongols, 1093-6, 1076, 7077, 7329 

New Hebridean dancers, 3073 

Norwegian woman. 7603 

Papuan dancer, 7223 

Polish Jews, 7609 

Portuguese woman, 1642-3, 1697 

" Pueblo *• chief, 396 

" Pueblo ** rafn-dancers, 399 

Red Indians, 77, 20, 24, 23, 30, 37 

Samoan warrior, 777 

Siamese lady, 7230 

Sicilians, 750#, 1316, 131^ 

Sinhalese nobles, 471 

Sin-Kiang. 7366 

Slovakian bride, 377 

Solomon Island chief, 770 

— — Spanish lady, 793 

Tehuana woman, 7263 

Tibetan devil-dancer, 349 

-- — Tibetans, 247, 23S, 339, 262 

Turcoman. 797 

West Indian negresses, 1927 

— — Zulu, 3447 

BsAd-BoBtlng, Borneo, 2303. 2304. 2409 

— — Formosa, 2145, 3757, 2154, 2157, 

2160 

India, X163. 117* 

Philippine is., 723. 726, 728, 732, 

862 

Beart’a Oonient, Newfoundland, 573 
Bihridis, 1009. 1041 

ancient remains. 2101 
— grinding corn. Skve, 7033 
Bahron, men in Moslem festival, 2545 
Baidoibtrg (kVdn ben), 1973 
BoUbron {kU‘hr6n), 1907 
BaJai (kij-ahz*), Arab encampment, 
j6r6 

— Beduins, 7630 
— negroes, 1627 

Btklfl. volcano, Iceland, ITS2, 2049 
Bbldcr. dvke. 640 

BoligolABd, given to German V, 413 
BtUtAM, ancient name of ('.reeks, 1082 
Balm OrAg, from Grasmere, 7/13 
Boliingfon, Finland, 2142 
— market, 2x30, 2x42 

— Russian church, 3730 
BolitaiglAnd, fiddler. 940 
Btllingur, Denmark. 3426 
BMatOn. Furrv Dance, 91, 2086 
Btmp. Ruthenia, 3,12-J. 3J9 
BmlAJ, 1108 

Bfory* bishop of Gpsala, 2129 
Baury B., in Ireland, 76<i 
BoAiy ▼!.» and King's College, 1726 
BfOir Tu., formed Yeomen of the 
Guard, 34 

— rewardeti C'aliot, 955 
— Wels h pa rentage, 2214 
Boary yto., founded Trinity, Cam- 
bridge, 1725 

— refounded Christchurch, 17x8 
— and Welsh, 2209 

Brary Ikt BAvIgAtAr, king of Portugal, 
1691 

Bandd*! Oolligf, London, 975 
BttOt, BUeet, 3336 
— valley, 3349 

BtiQAlADtAAA earthquakes, 1176 
Bil^iA slew lion near Nemca. 1093 
BntaM Hungarian, /33J. #J34 
— Rumanian. 7307 
BMOvdIhifA, lane, j/07 
BAniOB, Mount, 351, 2345 
BAnulOfl^ castle near, 7946 


SUdluro, AthenA #390 
Bmmna. South African tribe. 244S 
BMuft uM«h off Newfoundland, 561 
— — -Sootland, X024* #034 
BkmgAflBA 2161. 


2183 

— Moittr, MiSr, M1S4, 9183 
— touree of the Buna, i #69 
^ iMb^ ndt'fow), peanntA 

#995 


Horseshoe Fall 

part of Scotland, 1009, 10x9 
BM St. Oxford, 7730-3 
fldlA, arm of the EnphrateA 7x8 
BUI-ralA in England. XI12 
BiAUdAyAf {Mm-ak'ia-yd$), 1166, xiyt 
— bears in, 895 
— boundary of Tibet, 245 
—drugging fish In, 897 
— from Darjeeling. 7767 
— Kashmir, 685-703 
— pack-animals, 16S3 
— spiders, 2025 

Buditll, Euphrates barrage, 776, 720 
laAnlam, Ball, 1S15. x8l6 
— Cevlon, 498 
— Nepal, 274, 276 
—See dlso India, religions of 
Bindo Bndb. Afghanistan, 2549 

— --donkey caravan, 1663 

pass over, 2350 

litaAwf, iliet, 17Q2. 1 800 
— Ganges sacred to, 1199 
— Java. 1810 

— monkeys sacred to. 1199. 1171 
BIppolltA memorial to, 2406 
BippopotomOA in the Zambezi, 400 
BispAnilda, <»U1 name of Haiti. 1923 
Bit. water- wheels, 730 

BIttitaa. defeated by Rameses IL, 344 
— sculpture, 219#, 2199 
— sphinxes, 247S 

BobAit capital of Tasmania. 1654 
Booh-Ootomtl (kUkh-ost’er-vitz), castle 
«f, ii3i4 

Bofbnri, Vienna, 2322 

Bolar, Andreas, Tyrolese hero, 2317 

Bofhdlm, 2142 

Bonui-SAllbarg (k6-/n-tdlts'boorg), cit- 
adel of Salzburg. 3709, 23x0 
Boha TAnarn (A6V idie’eru), Austria, 
230H 

BokitikA (hA'kl-tl'kak), gold -dredge 
near, 2371 

BokkAido (kok'krudl 1297 

-Ainus, 1309 
BollAAd, ranal, 47#. 859 
• -counts of. 813. 859 

— North, island. 662 
— North, |>oUler In, 896 

— North, proposed dyke, 877 
— South, peasants, 677 
— See also Netherlands 
BoliADdloh Digp (hdt lakn/sh dip), form- 
ation of, 071 

Bollywood, film studio, 3527 
Bolmbury Bill, North Downs. 7/17 
Bolmmikollto (kdl'm/n-kdl-dn), Nor- 
wegian resort. 1591 
— ski-jumping. 1422 
BoliUto (korsklin), lost by Denmark, 
2«n 

Bolt Hoot, Worcestershire village, rroS 
Boly AoitlB Rook, houses in, #31 
Boly FIta festival of. 2941 
Boly of BoUoa site of, Jerusalem, 254Z 
Boly RouiAn BmMro, and Sicilv, 1920 
Bolyiood PaIaoa Edinburgh, 1017. /040 
BiRy lopolokrA church of, Jerusalem, 
sui 

Boly Wiok, Spain. 80S 
Bomo Moo. London, 977 
BOAdniAA 1*68 
— earthquakes, 1359 
— ruins at Copan, 7764 
BoodaiAA British, 126S 
Boog-Bong, 40Q 

children making basketA 302 

harbour, 377 

BkAolohi, 1061. 1069 
BoAoho. 1297 

— fishing In Nagara River, 7373 
— winter scene, 7304 
BooghlL river, 1171 
Bopf lAdlAA# (*6'p4), 308 

hunter, 397 

as Miters, 309 

mIce-dancerA 3X, #93. #94, 306 

BOPA Bavaria, X979 
— Kent, X126 

Boia. or Horo, Balkan daocA xxSa, 
s67a 3044, 2085 
BtomkA Slav peoplA 33X 
Btomnu (bor>inoofO, captured by Eng- 
lish, 1287 

FaII. Nlogofa, 746, 747 
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i09^imk)t Aaores. obMrvatory, 915 

f (*or-l0>6«A*rff)» riv«r, B»cr- 

F i&t, t333 ' 

I plouKhloff, 99tf 

{kor^90H‘gk*r), 

Norway, 1595 
, temple of, at Edfu, 1879 
i6$*ti), Tierra del Pue^Eo, 3333 
“ IF. Paris. 1780 

lUdM («'«< M ttla*ntt<Af), 

Paris, 1780. 1780 

il Dian {dUH di yi% hospital, 
Paris. 17^5 
HMtMlOCi. 2433f 3439 
—huts of, 847 

Houle, tidal wave. Aiores, 913 
Houe. 845*64, 1803 
— Afghanistan, 2560 
— Alaska, 1x46. 1x50 
— Ahruaco Indians, 1371 
—Algiers, 23x7. 2328 
— Amazonian Indians, 1047 
— American Indians, 27, 29 
— ancient Hg>'ptian, 1889, 1893 
— Andorra, xj^o 
— Annam, 1409 

— Arabia, x6/^, 1617. x6xj, t6i6-y 
— Argentina, x^x#, x^jo, J4J0 
— Atalaya. 9x4 

—Australian altoriglnals, 8xx. 843 
— Bagdad. 1216, xx/9 
— Bokhara. 19/ 

— Bolivia, 95 

— Ilurtico, X394, xjgd, 2397, 2400 
—•Brazil. 1936 
— Brittanv, XX3X-3. /.'it 
— Bulgaria, /.T5j, i<5A6*.V 
—Burma, 2483, 34^4, 2493 
— Bushiiien, 2442 
—Cairo, xxg, X40, 242 

— CainlKKlta, 1414 
—Celebes, xjtr, i5Xv?, 1832 
— C.'cvlou, 47S 

—Chile, 1577 
—China, 41X, 328 
—Congo, 177*. 177.1. *777 
—Corsica, 2247 

—Cuba, 027, 6.14 . 6j7, 642, 647 
—Cyprus, 2234 

—Czechoslovakia, jxx, 314, .730, 331, 
318. 339 

— Denmark, 2417 
-Druse, 

— Kgynt, 2234, 22 37 

— England, 42, 46. 56. if 06, 1109, 

tti2, xr/A, X121, I/X4 
— Fsthonia, 1840 

— I•l)i, X69 

— Finland, 2133, 214*. 2143 
—Formosa, 2143. x/48, x/49* 2x50 
—Franco, 137%, 1385* *199 
— Germany, 1970*2, X979, 2982, 19M5, 
X990, xooo, 2001 
—Greece, X090 

— (.rcenlaod Eskimo, 2062, 2065 
— (iuiana, 983, 983, q86, 988, 989 
— icyp*y. 2904-6. 1914 
—Hawaii, 1063 

—Hungary, xjjo, xjj4. IJ36-7. *343, 

— Icerlnd, 2056, 2037. 2061 
— Inca, Bolivia. 9* 

—India, 873* 887, 2238, xi6x, 1163, 
1169 

—Ireland, 774, 776*7. 786-7, 789, 79®. 

— Tapan. 1313. *3*9, *3*», *796 
—Java, 4 JO. iHoa 

— Kabylo. 2330 
— KathmJr. 692, 693. 693* 697 
—Korea. 2833, 1839. *860 
—Latvia, 1836, 1840 
—Liberia, 2302 
— Lithnania, 1840, 2848, 2847 
— Madagaicar, 837. 842 
— IfaUya, 1054, lojj. 1059 
— Ifanobo, 7J» 

—Maori, ^5. 494, 49* 

— Mcaopoumia, 580. 584. 385. 59® 

— Meatoo, 2262, 1263. 2270, 2272 
—Mol, 1410. 1799 
— Mofoeco, iJ5J*6 
^Hwip^K 974» 878 


— Netherlaoda, 650, 838, 839^862, 888, 
68l, 882 

— New Guinea. iy6 
—New Zealand. #370 
— Nlceria, 399. 40X-j 
—Norway. 2590 2, 2397 
— Palestine, 2336, 2340 
— Papua, X65 
— Persia, 1282, laSS. 1x89 
— Peru, 1576 

— Phllipniiie Is., 730. 738, 737, 738 
— Poland. 1480, 1482, 1483 
— *' Ihieblo " Indian, 290, 302 
— Kumania, /X96, 1199 
— Russia, 2X59. 2274-3 
—Scotland, 2028, 1032, 1034, 1039, 
2042, 2044 
—Serbia, X90X 

— Siam, 2936-7, 1961, 2963, 2966 
—Siberia, 1795 

— Sidlv. 2308, 1510. 2322, 1323 
— Sin-Kiang, 1357, 1358 
—South Paget island, 2820 
—Spain, 803-3. 8X7, 823, 826-7, 8x9 
—Sumatra, x^rxx, 18x5 
“Sweden, 934, 939 
— Switzerland, 2112 
—Syria, 17*0 
— Tanganyika. 414 
— Tenerife. 9x6 

— Tierra del Ftiego, 2335 
-'Turcoman, 185 

— Turkey, 37X, 2x85, 2286, 4288 
— Tyrol, X3ix 
—Uruguay, 1437 

— Wales, xxri4, 2210, 2212 
— W'est IfidleN, 2927-9 

— YugO'Slavia. 2170, 2182, 2183 
— Zulu, 2442, 2446 

people of Madagascar, 833, 837, 


India 

JSSSrati. •376 

— SooUaud, /o^ 

—Syria, I7t4 
— wolvea in Poland, 1485 
Hasiadl iMMM (8oen*3Pd>dl), or John 
Hunyadl. 1325 
HlMiiit. \rish gam, 791 
Bnion. lake, canal to, 4x7 

R«t MttL AuUrctica. 223 
Hntukla, chief lama, Mongolia, toTd 
HwUfdWk river, China, 311. 1074 
RFAinfk. London, 977 
— —Rotten Row, 970 
860 

—fortress of DauUtnbad, 867 
—temple at Bllore, 2471 

(X'.rair), flowrrTarni, X390 
(8r>M4r-lg2), Mount, 2379 


8j8, 840, 841 
Hoalllal lhoo-ah-tmk‘t), volcano, 1176 
HotBOhFO (vilH-Af'6), Peru. 98 
HaiFBi PiMha (awAV-ml fd-ekoo*), 
Peruvian uiountalii, 92, yx-j 
Hndioa. river. New York, 132, 144 
Hodfea'i Bif Go** 873. ***^ 

Hadm Stnit, Labrador, 373 
Hud. 1409. 1413 

Bnelva {wU'wk), province of Spain, 827 
BacaeiloU ik8^gki-nd»). South Africa, 

2427 

HnU. debt to river, 3090 

BanL hill at Mostar. 3181 

Hamer, river, Newfoundland, 364, 569 

Hambolal Bif. house In, 80j 

Haafirtong. in Pennsylvania, 2318 

—in Kumania, 1193 

HonforF. * 323*44 

—agriculture, 996 

— cooking meat. i79i 

— fishing In Lake Balaton, 906 

--'gypsies. *907, 1907. 290810 

—separated from Austria, 2303 

— shepherds, 1498 

—tramps, 19x3 

—woman weaving, 2348 

Banf. France. 1369 

— Iiivi^lon of Europe, 1967 

—Italy, 1749 

— Sin-Kiang, 1357 

Haatif. i204>i3t3 

— Alaska, 2130, 1130 

— Borneo, 68 , 69 
— Bushman, 344s 
— Ceylon, 482 

— C.'onKo, 2766 
— culinary methods, 1791 
— Ecuador, 2370 
—Finnish, 2244 
— Formosa, 2246 

— Guiana, 983 
— Masai, 410 

— Newfoundland, 557, 579 
—Red Indian, 19 
—Russian, 2x56 
—Tanganyika Territory, 4*8 
BvaOtgU ancient Egypt, 1893 
— AraUa, 1631 
— clepbants. Africa, 765^ 

— elephaats, Malaya, 780 
—elephants, Siam. 784 
-^ephants used for, 734, 76f 
— GenaanF, 1987 


S22 Sea Dayaks 

FaBlONla. ore tViriufal, Spain 

IbwiMi. in Wales. 24ot 
lUhiO. |»e«>nle of Nigeria, 405 
Iboi. hairdressing, xaoSi 2x97 
IM Aft. 20B7 

— valley formation, 1593, 2089 
Xm RoektF. Canada, 142b 
Switzerland, 2103 

XoaIgBd. 2049*61 
— hakiiig bread, 1799 

—police, 554 
—river. 2098 
— Seiiaiandsluss, 243 

IM YMhttnf. i42f> 

lehaAf. Yang tse klang, 316 

lokBlild Wif. ittxi 

loOBluai. old name of Kunieh. 2283 

IgahO (iVtf-Ad), lumbering, 2518 

STohitMu d* [tkawdifl tvu 

W88U% people of Philippines, 724, 728 

igloo, Kskiino house, H64 

Igonlii. iMsople of Philippines, 7x3, 7x8 

—houses, 739, 862 

— wat'danos, 728 

UpMla, motor caravan near, 1686 

{it-yi tmk*ni), luoiuitaln, Bo 
llvia, X5<Vu 

(1/ Un-oy*), roal'iuinliig, 2328 


Dongoli, iwopIc of Phitippinci, 7x9 
Imeriat. MaaagaM:ar, 833 
“'inaking hats, 8jH 
Impeital OltFf Pchifig, 1872, 2033, 2042, 

3041 

Impeital PalM#. Peking, 2043 
loot. Lake of toe, *383 
InoaA 88 >io 3 
— hhfdrn treasure, 1374 
— Quito, 1374 
— watcr'i>e<{|ar, 2228 
tmAmirn^ river, Sweden, 936 
IgdepeudeBee, War of, 2347. 2328 
ladta. 863 89a 
— agriciUture, 993. 994 
— Bnfl hunter, ixij 
— bullock'carts, 1679 
—climate, 705 
— deserts, 2023, xojx 
— donkevs, 397, 598, 602 
—drugging fisli, 897 
—elephants, 753. 755*9 
— food, 1798 
— (;vrw>ppa Falls, 233 
—gypsies, 1897. 1900 
—hairdressing, 2303 
— huntingdeoperd, 1209 
— irrigation, 7«6, 707, 709, 724, 7*7 
—method of eaung, 279* 

—music, 2006 
— musicisns, 2023, 2026 
—nomads, 29x4 
— PWle, 1133*74 
—police, 534 
—potter, 2364 
— rdlgiofts, 144>*78 
' *4 
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—shepherd, 149S 
— Hiugar-cane, 278 
— Tamil ftchuol rhllclren, 6 
— trade with AfKhani»tan, 2549 
—“transport In S. Watiristan, i6So 
—trapping bears, 1210 
—weaving, ms 5 , 

— Set also ISiirma, Kashmir 
ln44>w^, coal-mliiinK, 2318 
IndUiiil, Uagdad. 1213 
— Cfuiana, 986, 9H8 

— Madagasear, K31 

— Malaya, 1030, /057 

— South Africa, 2427, 2448 

— West Indies. 1920, 1926, 1934 
India Ollloa^ London, 977 
IndfHOhlna. See Annam, Cambodia 
ladoa* river, desert near, 2023 
-'floods. 2 oHH 

fishermen, 7 So 

lalahniOfftt fishing from cliffs, 7S4 

Inland Iml Japan, 7.110, 7.3/4 

Inla, lake, Utirma. 24SS 

Inn, Crimea, 2277 

“ Uaiiiascus, 77o-y, 1717 

— Japan, 1796 

-“Tyrol, 2313 

Innt river, at Landeck, sjaS 

Innabmok {Im'brooh), 2303. 2.377, 2317 

In lalah* motor enravan near, j6 S6 

Inlarlakan, 2127 

Inthn* llurinese watermen, 34SS 
InvalidM, HMtl dat id'M aa san'vdl id). 

Paris, 7780, 1789 
InfaniMi, 1024 
font, S. Coliiiiiba 111, 1017 
Ionian If., (f b’ni-dn), Corfu, 2252 
Ionian 8ta« moH, 7573 
Iqoltoi Peru. 1944 

Irak* See Me<iiO|Kitiiiiiia 
Ifan« Persian name for Persia, ]28x 
Iran Mtl., norne<i. 2398 
Irawadit (i-rd u Sd'i), river, IJiirma, 2483 
-“puddy iioat, 775 
Iroland. 7^8 792 

— compared with Tierra del Pucg<i, 207 
— dances, 2079 

--fish shot off coast, 003 
-- home of the Scots, io(K| 
—homespuns, 1350 

— spinning, 7.346 

— use of coracles, in, 777 
Irilh. invaded Whiles, 2 2of 

— ill Piiited States, 2513, 2318 

Irilh Frtf Blati, 771 

Irkntlk (Ir'kootsk’), Silnria, 2271 
Iron, Cxcr.hoslovakia, 314, 321 
- -MadaKUscar, 837 
— Sweden, uiO. 937 
Iron Orown. of Lombardy, 1740 
— ot S. Stephen, ij33 

Iron OalMt 1193. 3101 
Iioqnoii Indiana {irdkwoy'), Canada, 29 
-“dance, 31 


Irrigalion, 704* so 

— Afgh-inisl 


— AtKh.inistan, 2349 
— Algeria. 2326 
— Andorra, 1334 
— Argentina, 1434 
— Austraiia, 1634 
-jOylon, 460 
— deMrts, 2032 
— Kgvpt, 22.33 
— Japan, 1320 
—Persia, 1281 
— Sln*Kiaiig, 1337 
— Spain, 600, 822, 82s, $31 
—Sues, 419 
—Syria, 1709 
la, City of. legend, 1245 
laabiUa ot OaS^ 797 
liig, name of Thames at Oxford, 1721 
— temple of. 1S74 
" 3, river, in plain of SnAa, rd75 
-valley of, rdrj, 1098-7 

lalad. Kashmir, 695, 7 ®* 

— mint near, 690 
—street. 70a 


— Snes Canal, 426 
iMihan 1283 

—palace of Shah Abbas, tjS4 
— Royal Mosque^ rady 


*33. «37 


lion-hunter, tato 

j Asherman waiting for tunny, 909 

— peninsula, 1729 
— Pola, 1760 

— villagers going to church, xyjj 
Italians. Argentina, 1434 

— Braxil, 1944 
— Egvpt. 2242 

— rnited States. 2313, 2318 
— Yugo-SIavia, 2170 
Italy, 1729-63 

— acquired Southern Tyrol, 2305, 23x3. 

2320 

— compared with Greece, 1082 
— dance of, 2079, JtoSj 
—food, 1796 
— gorge of (jondo, aioo 
— irrigation. 720 

— method of caking, 1791. 1792 

“Nasties, ifSs 

-open-air restaurant, Naples, 7792 
-police, 34 j, 347 
-})orcelalii manufacture, 1360 
— schools, 2 

— tunny-Ashing, Istria. 909 
— Vesuvius, ii7f», 7779, MiSs 
-- won Tripidl, 2343 
“ See also Rome, San Marino, Sardinia, 
Sicily, V'eiiire 

Itavil, p^tple of Philippines, 724, 728 
Ivan RUiki, hermit, 1699, 1674 

Ivan tha TaniUa, 2260 
Ivan Veliky Tower, Moscow seen from, 
2264 3 

Iviia li'vttk-ak), Dalearic Is., 2247 
Ivory, Congo native carving, 7777 

— from elephants. 765 

— from hip|io|iotaint. 400 

— -Indian carving, 7763 
(44 tahk-si‘hwahtl), Mexico, 

lihi 


laUonoo ivah bltin fti*), factorv. 315 
lablonioa {yak-bld-n/t'*d). Narenta near, 
2776 

dasn (AnA /n'), Spain, 827 
laSa. Je wish eolon\ near, 2341 
-orange-pedlar, if. 15 
dtffa Cats, Jerusalem. Moslems near, 
2 5 JO 

Jainism, 1463 
— colosMis, Mvsore, 74.59 
— IkiIv in Mintahi. Palitaiia, 1446 
Jalpnr, elephants. 735 
Jaioo (Vf7*s4), Bosnia. 149, 2177 
-^’liva near, jiSo 
Jalalabad, guanls on nmd to. 2351 
Jamaioa, 1917. 1932 
-bamiHK) avenue, igtS 
— cjittlc, 7976 
— fishing. 905 
— industries, 1929 
— irrigation, 71S 
— Kingston, 7979 
— negress and donkey, 1922 
— sugar-cane cultivation, 277. 27.? 

— sugar-crushing mill,* 3S0 
~ sugar harvest, 279 
“-sugar indiistrv, 28 x, 1929 
Jama Maaild. Ahmadab.'id. 1447 
—Delhi, 1434, r4.38, 1460 
Jambia, people of Sumatra, 1825 
Jamea l., arrival in England, 33 
— bom in Edinburgh Castle, 1013 
— united England and Scotland, 1009 
Jamsatown, St. Helena, 917, 9x8 
Jaamn, Kashmir, 69a 
Janiaailat Tower, Rumeli Hissar, 3S0 
Japan, 1297-1324 
—Ainu hunter. 1204 
^battledore and ahuttlecock, X417 
— dances, 2079 
— festival clay In school. 4 
— Fujiyama, 1177 
— games, 2418, 1417'A, X43i 
— inn, 1798 
—music, aoo8 
—musicians, aoo6 
— noble beggars, uji 
— paper*w^ed house, J37 


—schools, 

— templo at Kyoto, 9398 


Jokhang 

Jnanniaa. Formosa, 1143. *180 

—Hawaii, X069 
— Korea, 1849. 1833 
— Manchuria. 330 
— rmted Slates. ass7 
JniMMSO (yar-dmts*eU), stream near, 
14SS 

Jaapor Park, Canada. 2227 
Janntiac Oar, the Claddagh, 789 
HwtL, x8ox 

— Batavian kapok factory, 18 ja 
— canal in Batavia, 430, 432 

— coAee warehouse, 1S04 

— court of justice, Jokjokarta, rSaa 
— drying cocoa beans. 1803 

— harvesting rice, 7806, 1830 
— men of Jokjokarta. 7823 
— metal-worker of Surabaya, 7802 
— natives turning wood, 18/5 
—raft on lake, 108 
— rubiier plantation, 1807 
— sugar-cane, 288 
—village folk, 1817 
—volcanoes, 1/81 
— women, 7824 
—women dyeing, 1803 
Jabba. 401 

Jebtf Mon Iji'bil moo*sd), Sinai, 20jx 
Jsddah, strm. 7674 

Huppi»sed birthplace of Eve, 1613 
Jelo^la, pass In Himalavas, 245 
Janghia Khan, at Bokhara. 193 
--over ran China, 301 
Jersey, mm drauing plough, root 
Jersey City, rjj 
JsmsiUem. 2329. 2.341 

— Damascus Gate, 1867 
-DiMiieof the Rock. 2535 2541 

— fall of, i6«f>, 1608 

— (•olden (late. 23.74 
— Jews, 1604. 25 j I 

-Mosleins at jiiita Gate, 2,370 

— school, 5 

— sellm of unleavened bread, 1607 
■-street restaurant. 25J? 

— Templo built id Lebanon cedars, 
.344 

-—Via Dolorosa, 23.72 
• -•Wailing Place, 7606 

— walls, 1872 

Jenoal, Kue de, Dinati, 72.52 
Jews, 1604-12 
-“Algiers, 2328 
— Amsterdam, 6,31, 676 
— daiiring Hinoiig, 2073 

— Egypt, 237, 2242 
— (ireece, not 

— lerusalrm, 2.5.77. 2541 
— London, 980 

— Mesopotamia. 578. 38S 

— -Moroceo, 13.SI, IS35 
— music aniung. 2013 

-New York, 2515 
— Palestine, 2529. 2S4®. 2341 
-“'Poland, 1474, 1480, 7488, I4Q0 
— Kiimaiiia, 1193 
— Ruthenia, 3.36 
— school In Jerusalem, 5 
—Spain. 797 
--Tunis, 2345 
— t'enice, 749 
— Yugo-SIavia. 217® 

Jmmo (v/xVr8), sheep-market, 2/77 
Jtisar Pasha, built inosque at Acre, 
2541 

Jhalnm (jV'/am), river, festival, 892-4 

— at lslainal>ad, 695 
— at Srinagar. 696, 897 
—suspension bridge over, 888 
— Throne of Solomon, 898 

JImna, founder of Japanese dynasty, 
1297 

Jivaao. Indians of Ecuador, /570 
Joan M Are, burned at Rouen, 1371 
Jodhpor, fortress, 878 
Johau n.. prince of Liechtenstein. 
1530 

JohaaniAug, 2433. vjjp. 2448 
— gold mine, 2438 
JolOi, Greek gypsy, 191X 
Jobs, king, at Runnymede. xxo8 
I, king of Portugal, 1691 

d*Orom 1024 

JohOft. native state, Malaya, 1049, 1031 
~ “ cathednl at Lhasa, 258 



Jokjokarta 


Krishna 


Hi itttt 

—court iutuec. iS»» 

I cl, i8ai 

!• river, Falettine, 35*9. *543 

— —Roman biidne, BSff 
lONpiHb Jewish historian, ttes 
JOHrite chitean, rts? 

“ ' ^ " Robinson Crusoe's 




i/oX* 






ruleif i 4 Bfypt, tus 


—Russia, esss> 

. people d Burma, 1494 


ShVMl 


Island. 1584 
JuhtI, Jewish musleian, aozs 

1197 

JnUaa. at Ctesiphon, 387 
JlttM, S.. 173* 

Jhliaa Oninr, forded Thames, itz8 
lumnn, river, India, 891 
luamm 0 'oo-n 8'), Alaska, 1148 
Jupflma (voeaf*/mv). 3108. 3137 
JdiflO TrihM. India, 1171 
Chinese boat, 113, i*r 
Juta MoubUIm, near Geneva. srsA 
Jnslion, Palace of. Pans, 178^, 17S4 
Jutes, detcendanU In Enfland, 31 
JullSBd, 3411. 3415 
—costume, 9417 
— Esbjerg, 3435 
— reclamation, 3411 


Ka*abah {kmk-hak), Mecca, 333, s6»i 
Sahnl {kd-boot*), colleges, 2360 
—crowd in. 934S 
—road to, 3549, 333* 

Sahfles. 3338 
— drl. 9399 
— village. 9330 

Eabftla, Great and Little. Algeria, 3330 
Wmmh^nm^ people of Buima. 3494 
city of the Hittites, 330 

Kian, 2437 

—boys* manhood dance, 9077 
Kaflrlstan. mountains. ass7. 23.58 
Kaflit, DMple o( Afghanistan. 2337, 
*558 

gghieal^ original name of Cairo, 327 
~~ lilli (kVi-toor), British 

Guiana, 159. 988 

"tT*l rock temple, Ellora. 436, t47t 
Saipnin Harbour ikf~pah'rak), whales 
stranded. 9369 

Slirwaa («r.iwiAa'), 3335, 9333, 3343 
—street, 3JJ7 

Hilar. Persian dynasty, 1296 
WgUhltg Borneo tribe, 65 
Kalahari Dcssrt, 2033. 2033, 2453 

people, 3439 

— -post-office near. 9434 
Waifmn trade-route to, 517 
Kali, Hindu goddess, 1459 
— temple, Calcutu, 1468 
—temple, Khatmandu. 974 
“ " , people of Philippines, 739, 738 

eople of Siberia. 3380 
Id-ckd), girl of village near. 


wve-t^de, rw, 1444, 1433 
bn, Thorflun, in Labrador, 539 
fe, arch of Ptolemy III., 1876 


—avenue of sphtnxee, 3470, 3471, 3474 
— temples," 1B83 
Kaio-la, pass In 


—Irrigation system, 717 
— sweetment^seller, igj 
— tobnOQonIsI, rJe 
—under Soviet rule, 284 


^ass In TIbeL 048^ 


jj^akaa fortune<ti 3 ler, ~ 


I9J 


Karroo (ihl-r«e*). South Africa. 1427 
Kanl mtL. Yugo-Slavia, 3170 
Karoo (baa-nioN*), river. Persia, IS83 
Kilbah, fort of Algiers, 1328 
Roaiifale, Persian tribe, 1383 
Xaahiir {kaksk-fan, iss7. tsM 
—boys at school, 9366 
—market. 9363 
—oasis, 601 
— water-seller, /j66 
KiihaBir, 683-703 
Kashmiri, in Indian haiaar, 11 6a 
Kaar-el-DnbtnL Cairo. 333 
Ka»-eB«irU, bridge at Cairo. 1 


•43 


Kampa, king of Ceylon, 463, 4)11 
Kathiawar, Jain tamptes, Palltana. 1448 
—sifting grain. 994 
KaMM (Jdf'rfa). Loch, supplies water 
to Glasgow, 1017 

. Goarshsusen, 1978 
Kanai ^A-oo-ab*4), island, 1061 
Kauri nne. New Zealand. 2363-4. 1366 
Kara, making In South Seas, 175 
KawM Oavil, Burma, 249* 

Kajai (Al-dV). Eskimo boat, 115, rrJ, 
2065, 3063 

KafaBS (Af'dNs). 3393. 3400 
— long '* bouse, gja, 833 
— making blow-pipe. 62-64 
— obtaining poison. 66, 67 
—splitting rattans, 2407 
—wrestling, 2426 

Kirgbis tribe, 19a 

: (8«b-«aba-IM'). 1662 

Kaiaa Pai^ K193 

Kaiimib, pilgrime bound lor, 9999 
Kasvln, bszaar, 1289 
—donkeys, 1286 
—street, 1294 

Kedah, native state, Malaya, 1049 
K^dah, elephant enclosure, 764, 13 to 
Kefr Kanaa, well. 2544 
KeifO iki-id), name for Seoul, 1854 
KdU-do {kdhddOX Korea. 7854 
XclaBtia, native state. Malaya, 1049 
KoUs, Book oL Dublin University, 770 
Kalp. Aran Islanders making, 780 
—Orkney islanders makini 


noiBMML desert. 2028 
Kii^ pyramid of. 2277, 1481 
Khwla, mitelon school, 877 

Khfbir^PM 1171. »549. asso 

— —Afghan guards. 2353 
KlMt^ pottery, Chlna^5t4 
KhiBiM. province of China, 911 
Kiakuif HMm Fam, Rocky Hits., sstk 
XldroB Talley, sheep. 7502 
Kiev milkmaids, 2219 

Xlkiyo, bride and groom, 384 
— people of Kenya, 741 
KiiMoa (*84aA-<ie-8*«A), Hawaiian vol- 
cano, 1060. 1060, 1176 
XiUma tfiaio (*ll-#-awlia-ioA*fd), Tan- 
ganyika, 41S 
XIDafMf. lakes, 77ii 782 
—Old Weir Bridge. 78.1 
KjBwV^ or tirtmpul. *14 
Klla» of DagdadI potter, 7561 
— of Japanese potter, 7308 
Kill, worn In Irelsnd, 791 
Xlmbnilif. *433. *448 
— dismond mine, 2440 
KInalmlU, Mt., Borneo, 2394 
XlMhlhloBgi (Ala-rAln-/ooMg*gaA). 1167 
Klngi, Feast of the. Franoe, 13R9 
Kiag'i Oollngt, Cambridge, chspel, 7726 
Xing's Onto, Trinity, Cambridge. 7725 
Kington, Jameica, 7979, 1933 


XIaMMMIO, Gold Coast, 393 
XInvtr, Woros., csve-dwellings, 851 
KlnwiUidlut (Af-6 imA). ehiJ, 21 

legend of, 33 

Xifghia (Aer-eAli*), 193 
—loading yaks. 799 
—In the rsmirs, 183 
1360 

’•Slo'-t. 

I Vince of Manonuria, 504 


— rellgloii, t.i6o 
— $in Kisni 
— tnidien, 

Kirin, pro^ 

XIrikwall, Orkneys, 1041 
Kirunn, iron mines, 936 


1396 

WgMgkMtg (AaA-ifwiA-Aoe'mA), Image of 
Boddha, 7307 

“ (Ad-iaJ'Ad-wrAd), king 

Hawaiian Is., loM 
wlrelese station, Togoland, 401 
Kashmir, 695 

_ ^ claims to be Cana, 3544 
I (Ad-ndA'di), Hawaii, 1061 

IT, Afghanistan, 3349, *56o 

—fruit sUU, 2J54 
— metal-workers, 2557 

-devil-dancer. 457 
—native kings, 436 
—Sinhales e nobles, 477 
— tcmplo etepbanL 482, 756 
-TcM|ri6 of tke Tooth, 463. #dd. 481. 

RXPVf^rf). Inkob eloetrieity 
geneiatod nt, ss7i 

KM (koK^, b^ 857 
^0080 of Justke, JFf 
— maifcat-placi^ 599 
— tattwny b, 401 


—Orkney islanders making. 1043 Kllll ui 
Kelvin, Lord, at Giesgow University, __ laH^ 

1033 

Kelvin, river, Glasgow, 7022 
* (Ad-nri), river, 2739 
(Ada'eA), Egypt, 3340 

Qnrdeu. London, 970. 977 

Fnlnee. l.^iidon, 977 

gypsy hop-pickers, 2906 

— hop-gardens, 1126 
—orchards, iiai 
Ktoyn (kinyakh 413 
- bride end groom, 384 
—Masai dance, 4/0 
— Masei women, 306 
— warriors dressed for daooe, 2239 
Keaynha, people of Borneo, 3393, *40o 


miwBvner, Lord, dealt ol, 1041 
Xlle-flTing. in Far East, 1418 
XitM, in Japan, 1321 
Kiu-ldaiif (Ayoo AreAaf), 527 
Ktaibia (A8-oo*sA8-eo). Japan, 1197 
—Nagasaki, 1305, 7376 

‘ Uian (Ar«*l/ oe’Wn), river. Persia, 


Bornean people, 3393, 3407 


—warrior, 2400 
Korblli (A2r*M'feA), 590 

maios, 2797 

Kofiy* county of Irelaod, 771 f 782-3 
Kesfriak (AJs'IA), Derweotwacer, 1119 
— S. Australia, wheat store, 7005 

*47*. 1481 

Khambn Jong, Tlb^u fortrese, 253 
pass fo Tibet, 348 
oo of Rametes lI7, 1896 
oasis, 334s 

(Aer^ieoM^, ^ 

•tt m. 


—chief, 2408 
— granary, 2395 
— iong-house, 2396 ' 

XIondllHL gtdd-riish to. 1144, 1148 
XlSgbtrUUr iteM Uudon, 975 
Sr# THnglt Indians 
Xonieh (A8 *n 2*/), hasaar. 2283 
KdalfibtK (A2r*Nlgi 6«rf), 1097 
XOFnVflMMB, fountsin, 7666 
KMUf Mahomedsn bible, 10, 1617 
Korea, iSiq-Ai 
— aoquired by Japan, 1397 
—feast prepared in, 7794 
— games, 1417. >4*t 
—hatter's shop, 7230 
-shoe-pedlar, 7739 

ttteettors ot Japanese, 1309, 


Korinnkii, people of Sumatra, iSey 
bttile, S 161 

Chinese pirate, 3149 
(Af«A-AeA'fPeA), ernpllon, 

Sto-Kiang, 1364 

■ayni Rod Square, Afowow, tiOo 
Moscow, 22O7, eeoe, eeO^s, 




2272 


076 


Ot Briiidihio, t43S 


vn 


tM 



Krummbach 


(kfoom'bahkhu river. 2100 

KfOl* people of Liberia, 2301. 2502, 
250s 

Eflbbtt M-flkhra. Jenisaletn, 25.15 
blal Khoa« Mongol leader, 301, 1071, 
2035, 2048 

‘OOVO, mother and child, 2/6/ 
{koom), Fatima'ft gateway, 1290 
‘ {koo'mah'$i), market. 594 

jiki {koo-mah’oO’His), Indian hill- 

tribe. ti66 
EapkftB, Pcrtian village. 2028 
Etudiftoa, Armenians weaving, 2552 
Eordlt Mesopotamia, 388 
—Persia, 2266 

Eorilt Ifbuidl {koo'rit), Japan, 1297 
— Ainus, 1303 

Eama Ikoor'na), Mesopotamia, 385, 595 
— Tigris near, 57# 

Entb Mlnar, tower of victory, 2457 
Eyolo {ki 6 i0), potter, 130H 
— temple, 229^ 

— temple garden, 25/ r 
— Yasaka Pagoda, 2502 


Ltaltad (faieTdnd), Penmark, 2411 
U BfUa AUlanoa (/a* bil dlidns'), 
Ooigiuin, 2455 
Lab# jiah'bd), river, 311 
— at Podini»kly, jj/ 

Labrador, 372-b, 2232 
— Eskimo hunter, 2206 
—fishing with dogs. 911 
— probable discovery, SS9 
—schools, 3, 3 
— seal-hunting, 159 
l4Mt-BiaklBC Belgium. 2454 
— Wengeii, Jtofi 

Laeovia, bamiim) avenue near. 1918 
“ ‘ “ {tak^itahkh'), Kashmir, 695 
. 1., king of Hungary. 1325 
river, Ireland, 770 


Luther 


Landiol 


LagOl. capital of Nigeria, 401 
f.figiinm (/ak-goo'naA), New Mexino, 
women baking bread, .710 
Lahas, iwople of Hurma, 2491 
Laja (faA'Aab), lake. Chile, xin 
—river, Chile, fails, 147, 256 
Lakf Dlitriot. ///4-M. riro 
Laki ol a Thouaand Ulaadi, 223 r 
LaktI. forma tiuii, 2087 
Lankin, adopted by Mongols, X071 
—Tibet, 265 
Lamai, Bhutan, 270 
— China, rjjM 
— Mongolia, 1075, xoSo 
— Sikkim, 2009 
— Tibet, 245. if 49. »50. 25r 
Laoal {Uh’nak-i). Hawaiian island, xo6i 
Laaarlnblrt, coal. 1017 
—sheep, toil 

* * lek (fabn'ifM), Austria, 230B 

jf {lend), men on stilts, 1380 
{U*atU natives dancing, 3086 
founder of Taoism, 113 
j scene near, Ticrra del Fuego, 
► 935b 

La Faina, pole-lumping at. 923 
La Fai (k>b paA«), llolivie. 2560 
IdlPl a**, division ol Sweden, qiA 

La Plata, Rto do (r#'6 Ud lak plmk'lak), 

Lap^Kaids^aiso, 2133 
1600 

— —children, 2600 ^ 

— —home. 848 ^ 

— —reindeer, 25pd 

— — eohools, s 

" 944 ^ 954 

San Martno, 1541 

I {Imk rdth-dr), narbour, 2577 

LHhkaft royal prooeeslon, 886 
Laa Falnai, Grand Canary, spring, 922 
LanOb method of usMg, 1209 
LattaRaailiff* Paris, 1787 
Latn^ Mt., Asia Minor, izzy 
f®53 , 

— eaplUl, 1848 
— wrttne wood, idj6 
— Dwlna liver, 1845 
— feaUval of S. Joh^^ jDgf, i«4f 




Latffa— cMl. I 

—girl, 1840 I 

— peasanu buying ebeaee, rdyr 
—pitch factory, 2842 j 

women, 1834, X83S 
_jng» hot spring of Reykjavik, $058 
Laoisdorf {lownx'ddrf), castle near, 2324 
^aiM, Brussels, 2453 
London, 964 

Sardinia, 2250 

Laagiia of Eattoaa, at Genera, aio8 
Labanoa, 340-60 

—mountains, 34*. S44. 345. 357 
Laa, river, Cork, 779 
Laawafd la.. 1917. 1019. 1928 
L^bvra, Marshal, defeated by Hofer, 
2317 

Lafroy. Mount. Canada. 2227 
LegatiOB Qnartar, Peking. 2038 
Lam Buddhist wall near, 702 

— Kashmir, 695 

Lriaatar, province of Ireland, 769 
1996 

..ntraaia, Berlin, 1980 

Ltlrla, Portugal, donkeys at, 606 
Lakaand. children. 935 
— fire alarm. 058 
— gathering flowers near, 948 
—Kiris, OJ7, 95* 

— school, 7 

Langoa Indian, fishing, 897. 901 
Laningiad. 321*2 
--Street of October 23. 2266 
Lany. river, 103H 

Laon (Id Sn'), united to Castile. 796 
LMnldaa, tomb. to8o 
Laopdd. king oi the Belgians, 17^7 
Laopoldvilla, Belgian Congo. 1778 
La ny (id pwi)t St. Michel d'Aiguille, 

Luwick^Uer'rtck). Shetland Ides, xoxi 
Las Oombarallaa (Id am bar til'), paint- 
ings in caves, 2187 

river, Chdteau de Walzin, 

Laasar^^^nll, river, Newfoundland, 572 
X,attar«Writar. Bagdad, 1215 

— Mexico. 1263 
-- Koine, 435 
— Svria, 1717 

Lavan, loch, cottage near, 2028 
Lavarbnrgb, H.'irris, 1041 
Lavarbnima, Lord. 1041 
Lawls, island, 104 x 
— ancient remains, 2191 
Lhasa. Tibet, 256-7. 258 
Uaotong Paniniala (U ow-toong'), 1297 
Uao-Yang, walls of, 533 
Ubarla, 3500-2506 
libarty iMdna. New York, 230 
Ubya. houses at Metameur, 854 
Libyan Dmart. 2017. 2242, 2346 
Liaobtanatrin (Ukk'fdH-stfNi 1329 
— peasants, 2535, 1337 
Lila Onnidi, trooper. 25. 44 
U8ay. river, at Publin, 772, 773 
Ubsawt, people of Burma, 2485. *494 
LUInt^aiaiil iM'/8-oo'6-A4-/a8'fi4), queen 
of Hawaii, 1063 
Linn (M'nmA). 96 
— riothing stall, 202 
— fruit-seller, 203 
Umahonaa Raaah. London, 960 
Unan, Belfast. 770, 772, 779 
— Kiimania, 2297 
— Kuthenla, 332 
Linar, development of, lay 
Um (Bafs), Austria, 2321 
Upnil Ifn volcano, 1x75 
f 1693 

— assassination of royal family In, 1694 
-—destroyed by earthquake, 1691, 1698 
Praca do Commercio, 2698 
— water-supply, 1703 
Livl. Hungarian oomposar, 1341 
Lilhnnati. 183s 

—capital, 1848 

—claim to Vilna, 149X, 1848 

—house, 2848-7 

ilMa Ob&whml Worcestenhifn. 2224 
unit RMritM. 2853. y*57* 2268 

— —522 sfs^lhMBmMns 
L t fWionL jtoBltn Meieey^ aotj9 


capital of Rhodetia, 413 
,, David, 127 , 4 iSf 1765. * 4.19 

in the Andes, 188a 

—in Bolivia, 99 
—in Peru, 93. 98 
— in Quito, 2574 

filnnbaria {tkUm-ber^U), pass, aaa# 

— slate quarries, 2203, 2207 

Mt., legend of, 1574 
Uyn Parif (fblla'per-ls), 2203, 2207 
Lonndn (fd-nbis'dab), Angola. 1779 
LoOflgmriMMr (fdc-mab-ri-d-bar'), maga- 
litbic remains, SX91 
Ladma, Falls of. Derwentwatar. 1119 
Lodi (toodn), mIliUry police, 553 
— millsb 1489 

LohmiM-bi'yab). trading quarter, 2828 
Lairs (heahr), river. Nantes. 2245 
Lambarda, Italy, 1729 
Lambarn, capital. 2740 
— Irrigation, 720 
— plain. 1736 

Lambak (/dm-bdb'), 1813. 1831 
(/6-mf'l, Togoland, 401 
Loch, 2020 

959-80 

— beating the bounds, 40 
— Bush House, 2193 
— coster with donkey, 608 
— debt to Thames, 2099 
— flower girls, 2232 
— funner gypsy encampments, 1914 
—hawkers and pedlars, 2233 
— Jews outside synagogue. 2608 
— old costumes, 45 
—police, 339. 540. 960. 978 
— rapid growth. 44 
—state procession, 49 
—walls, 1863 
— watchman, 539 
London Brldga. 96a 
Landondtrry. county of Ulster, 771 
Landaa Wali, origin of name, 186s 
Lang Banga. Killarney, 783 
Lani-Ship, Norsemen, 1x3 
Laid Mayar. of London. 959 
Loralai Raek. the Ktiine, 1987 
Larraina. recovered by French, 1375 
Laa Andes. Chile, m8i 
Laa Angalat (16$ dnyf-f/s). Hollywood, 
95 n 

— —oil derricks near. 2525 

Lob Ramadloa, Spanish remains near. 
1361 

Laois IE.t king of France, 1867 
Loola Ely .. Franco under, 1373 
Looia XVI.. executed in Paris. 1781 
Looiriaiia. French in, 2313 
Laudas (toorJ), 1400 
Lonyaln (ioo-vdn'), town -hall, 2482 
Laovra (loov'r), Paris, 2786, 1788, 1780 
Lovall. Britannia, gypsy, 1907 
Lower BalUlard, Thames at. 2/28 
Lowlaiida. part of Scotland, 1009, lot.g 
Loyalty lilandi, i6x 
natives, I77 

Loalaka, name of Upper Congo, 1765 
Lobaailf. Loch, sheep by, 2038 
Loaaauba, Somerset. 2208 
Loaama. Swltserland, axaa 
Loahn lilandi (ho-eko&'i Japan, laq? 
Ladgata, London, 959. 2865 
Lodgala HilL London, 939 
Logo, sandal-maker, 814 
Lw PhOlM, of Portugal, 1694 
Lnlaa (foo^M-d), Sweden, 938 
Loubatlilf, Australia, 2842 
— BaltieStatea, 2838, 1840 
—Burma, 762 
— Canada. 2221, 2222-3 
— Finland, 2129, 2238 
— Herefordshire. 2207 
—Newfoundland, 582, 585 
—New Zealand, 2383-4, 2372 
— Rusaia, 2278 
— SiaoL 1938 
—Sweden, 03& 957 . 957 
—Ticrra dd Fuago. 2357 
— United Statea, 2528, 25x9 
" * Persian tribe, 1282 

JB people of; j#82 

Scotland, ihaep oeu, /oio 
Idtiiar, Martin, German raformar, aoai 

— — influeooa in Fiance^ 1369 
«--ia Wartboeg Caallsb X993 
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Matadi 


Luxembourg 


MIMl Paris, 1789 
city, Plateau du Rbam, 


x$ 3 M 

iburb of, I st8 

bwf« Grand Duchy, 1538 

(loojr'or). Egypt. 3240 

—ruined temples, tStts 
Lu 6 b, island, Philippines, 733, 738 
—village on, 737 
LyoMtaf (U-M-Un8$l Mount, 
Athens, 1378 
m 139a 

apltal of Gaul. 1369 
Lfl (f#s), river, Belgium. 3433 


M 

iSB, Arab encampment near, 

BOB Bv (mda /iv), Norway, 357 
_BM (wmAs), river, at Kotterdaui, 638 
MaoAlpiaet Kenneth, ruled Scotland, 
X009 

MboM (maA-Mw'), 499. S03 
HMtiODl, Amalfi, 1763 
— China, 536 
— Palermo, 15/3 

**«*«■—* (meh’Amkt'sar), native dwell- 
ings, t8iS 
—Strait of, 1835 

MBOUfAii. people of Celebes, 1833 
llBOSdoalB. rostumes, toStf 1096 
— district of Greece, loMi 
—division of Yugn-Slavia, 3161 
— girl of Tetovo, a/79 
—man and woman, a/yJ 
— monastery, gtHj 
— Monastir, 1183 
—oxen. 3166 

Miehn Ploehn {mak-ckoo* pi-ekoo*), ruins, 
90. 9a-.? 

’lalsy, Mt.. Alaska, // 45 . ii 47 
lUBrit IslABd {mdkkwd’riU uil 
lactory, sii 

1 , (icople of Guiana, 986, 989 




lUdaicMoar. 832-44 
—food, 1800 


1800 

-hairdressing, ajoa 
— Tanala dancers. 2078 
Htdrirb. 9t9. 1697 
—Funchal, 919. 930 
—mountain scenery, 929 
—pressing grapes, gjr 
— sledge drawn by oxen, 927 
8 UlUMu% Paris. 1781 
MBdiMD fqoBra, New York, /a9, 131 
MBdm (Md-drdi'), 11O2, 1171 
— Hindu temples, 1452, 1433 
— pariah home near, 873 
MBdrid, 800, 818 

Madoim (maik-door'ah). East Indies, 1801 
Modort, India, elephants in temple, 753 
— Hindu temple, 1441 
“ ‘ , in Java, 2804 

. river, 3390 

, Sicilian secret society, 1333 
..jIbiui (makx-dek-td'ttak), river, 
"Colombia, 1369 

“ rtr (mawd'lln), Oxford, 

1720 

Magtilfia* explorer, 1434* 835> 

— Mrait of, 2332 

■BOtovt (mok-jd'rih lake. Italy, X733« 

MBgf ^^ongo natives belief in, 1768, 
1769. *774 

^ Australia, 611-15 
—Iberia, 3379, 3380 
— Sin-Kiang, 1360 
— Tlbetj»5? 

■Bfu Obank 1x09 
■Bgytn (wd-jars'). akin to Finns, 2139 
—Hungarian people, 1330, 1331 
—Moravia. 337 
—Rumania, 1193 
■ahM* jmople of India, S87 
MaML The, Mahomedan saviour, 579 
“ ‘ ‘ conqueror ol India, 




itM, 2548, 


8553t 8557 
— AiaUa the Urfhplaoe of. 1813 
—Bulgaria, t 6 S 9 t 

oeraiBoniBi wuttiog, m 29 s 


—Ceylon, 456, 48s 
—East Indies, 1808, 1814 
— E|tyP*f «S 3 . ^ 

— fast of Ramadan, 1333 
— lndlaj^88^S.^l443, 1463 

— Mesopotamia, 379, 383, 396, 1313. 
1333 

— Mongolia, 1071 
—Spain, 801. 816 
— Vtigo-Slsvia. 3167, 2177, *i *3 
llabomedaBi, India. h8o, 1463 
— Jerusalem, 2530, 2341 
— lews and, 1610 
— Morocoo. 155* 

— Palestine, 2339, 2341 
MahoHWt, birthplace of, 1617 
— burial'place of. 1617 
— grandson of. 590 
— miracle performed by, S44 
— praved at Mount Moriah, 3341 
■uoiliet Om captured Coiistautinople, 
3 f >6 

Mfihan, courtyard at, 1295 
MtldMhOBd. 1108 
■alorea. Balearic Is., 9347 
— lane, 2233 

Malabar Hut ** Towers of Silence,'* 1470 

Malaaoa, 1049 

Malaga {mak’Utk-iiak). 837 

—ferry across Giiadalhorce, 830 
— packing grapes. 824 
— packing oranges 820 
Muar (md'Iar), lake, Sweden, 938, 938 
Malaya, 1048-59 

— home of Malagasies, 843 

— sugar-cane, 278 

— Sakais, 70, 72 

— wild elephants. 760 
Malay Arohipolago. Sea East Indies, 
1 hitch 

Malays, Borneo, 2393 
— Hurina, 2483 
-Madagascar. 833 
— Malava, 1049 

— Philippines, 721 

— South Afrir.'i, 2437 
Malayta, cannibal warrior, r66 

-war-canoe, 177 

Maldonado (makluid-Mak'dd), seal- 
tisheries, 1440 
London, 967 
Malta, 2354 
— Birxebbugia, 2248 

— Valletta, 2249 
Maltosa. Algiers. 2328 
— Tunis, 3 545 

Malvttn Mflia (mavrvern), itxi 
Mamtlllkfa* massacre of, 34 a 
Maaaar, Gulf ot, pearl beds. 458 
sSatiMAM (mak’fiek'dM), Braxll, 1944 
Manai, river, IMiutan, aos 
Manaihal, lake, Kashmir, 889 
Maaehoiltr fhlp Canal, 43 * 

Manehnria, 501 
—bandit, 337 

— foreign Interests, 499, 330 
— ladies at lea, 327 
— nuiuntains, 332 
— peep'Show, <7r 
—street in Miikden, 333 
—tombs near Mukden, 334 
— walls of Liao- Yang, 5J.| 

Manabna, In China. 501. 534 
— methorJs of hairdressing, 3393 

Mandalay, 2483 

— ^ueen^i (iolden Monastery, 2486 
— trails, 1871 

tadlai, dance. 2074 
people of Celebes, 1833 
peo|de ol Philippine Islands. 

Maa^SuM, people of Liberia, 3501 
SaSSuMog of SIcilv, 1320 

people « Belgian Congo, 

2010 

UtOd, NOW YorlC, IS9, 132, 

oodeiit arseool, 721 
— eapiul of Philippfoeis, 724 
— coooout raft, 743 
—village nea^ 757 
“ ■ SaeCatMva 


iBja's boatoMB, 882 

2S79 


““ " people of the PhlUppIncs, 731 

king of Portugal, 1091 
London. 967. 97i 
Italy. 1740 

*^Madrid 

Maorii 483-498 

—in hotspring district, 2367 
■houses, 853 


377 

manufacture, 388, 2220 
Mapnoho, people ol Chile, 1384 
“ “ (MeVfub-nydfi), river, Peru, 


soldier. 879 

MarhiMh. Idrthplacn of Schiller, 1997 
Marble, quarried fti Italy, /7,|g 
Marone AnreUng, arch <}f. lYlpoll, 2343 
Maidtik, ruined temple, 393 
Margaret ot AnSon, Harlech Castle, 3309 
Mfirla the r eea, appeal to Hungary, 1331 
Marie Antoinette, execution of. 1781 
Marie Oalaate (meA d' gak ianri West 
Indies, 1919 

Merienbnrg, castle, 1999 
Mertentel, South* West Atrica, 2434 
Meriimai, marshes in Spain, i/oH 
Markm, children's coKtunir, 855 

— dairymaid, 66/ 

-"houses, 656. 662. 08 1 

Marko, Prince, legendary hero of 
Bulgaria, 1070 

Martterongl^ New Zealand, 3374 

Marmarlee (Wr'mak m), Turkey, 2289 
Marmora, Sea of. 581. 385 
Maro, John, leader of Maruiiltei, 330 
MaroaL French Guiana, 9H4 
Maroniiee, 350 
•massacretl by Druses, 360 
-patriarch, 350, 331, 338, 339 

Maiqneeaali. (mr kd^iaks), irn, 167 

- — naiivea, itt9 
Marrakaeh. i 543 r >547 
—walls, 1338 

MarriMO Onatome, Anglo-Saxon, 1300 

— Arabian, 1845 

— - Australian ttboriginoi, 613 

— - Jiecbuanas, 2439 

— Bulgaria ti, 1878 

— -- Burmese, 2490 

Danish, 342ft 

... —Du tell, ftOi 

Egyptian, 2235 

— — tiernian, 1980, 1982 
• ~ — llongpt, 729 

— -'-Irish, 792 

Kenyu. 384 

Moiigoliuti, 1079 

Palestine, 2536 

Persian, 129ft 

— Samoyede, 2273 

'liirkish, 3283 

Welsh, 3212 

Yakut. 2280 

VugO'Slav, 2168 

Tlee, 1 189 

lefroeoo, bav, Malta, 2247 
181 


— —natives, 177 

Mamalriioweka itMr'»k 0 w k8i^ikak)t 


street, Warsaw, 1489 
‘ . Gull of, 2483 

temple, 699, ‘693 

Martlalqno Imaf tiHdk'h 19*9 
—eruption of Mt. Peira, 1176 
—harbour ol Fort-da>FraDOt, 1933 
— muUttoes. 1934^3 
Marion Moorish remains, 831 

Mhry. Quaen of Scott, In Edinburgh 
cattle, lors 

— — Molyrood, 1040 

Mii» J>eopl« of Liberia, 2301 
Jewfth fortrsM. 1608 
Maael (e*d-«f'L people of Kenya, 4*1 
— balrdretiing, 2299 
—victory dance, 410 
—woman, 396 

Mama, queen of. Sierra Leone. 388 
MMMriMMrifiL Chaileriowa, gjny 


Uii , 
oono, ttt* 
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province of Cuba, 6j6 
•IWtft. Trichinopoly, i^sj 
Queen, at Oxford. 1719 
, Switzerland, ar/.i, 2127 
• Joak, of Hungarv, 1335 

0« conciliatinR Indians. 1950 

i {mak'oo-i), Hawaiian Island, xo6i 

— Maori leRcnd, 483 
— volcano, rtHs 

MMlt (mow'ldtt river, Chile. 1381 
Msmui Lm (euiA'o0<naA Ui’ah), Hawaiian 
volcano, 1060, to6f}, ii76i 1179 
MavtOVO, bride and Kr<M>ni. sijH 
Mtwdtoh (mow'IAdAA), river, Wales, 
221 1 

MAVAf. Honduras, 1364 

— Mt'xipo, 1262 

— pyramids, 2481 
--sphinxes, 3478 

Mast Dap. .D enmark, 2410 

Kngland, 36, 20H3 

Maaaraii (mah'Xd-gahn'), old walls, 1/I64, 
1872 

h, Ireland, 769 
A* Arabia, 222, 1617 

— (jreat Mosque, 1/122 
'Sacrifices near, 3^6 

MAOklAAbafg, (icnnany, iof>0 

MidAB, Sumatra, 1823 

llAdtf And PenlAnf. art of the, 3198 

in Mesoptitaiiifa, 380 

Medldae Mas. Aiistr.ili.i (tij, 6/4, 615 
Helglati C OIIKO, 2769, 1 774 

— — HopI Indian, 294 

Liberia, j.5or 

K(i(l Indian, 27, 30 

- Zulu, 2446 

MedlBA, coiuiniiriications. r6<fr 

— Mahomet buried at. if)i7 
Millet Haba {»»</ iti'nit hah boo'), 

temple, tSS/i 

MfdltarrAneAB Iflaadf, 3246-34 

See al»o Sicily 

1 {md-Uoom*), pvratnid, 2476, 3481 
kwetro, models from tomb, 
j/t/tj-t 
—tomb, ifti)2 

A, Cierinanv. 1360 
t, river, 1413 
— course, 2099 
— regatta. 1404 

MMABifllA (mil-aH-rtU), x6l. 176 

— currency, i77 
— natives, 161 

■•lABAllABl, in Madagascar, 833 
Mtlboiinii* Australia, 164b, 1O47 
— Yarra River, 163/ 

MtlohfOfAl. Indians of Central America, 
1276 

MaUIIa, Spanish routed near, 1333 
Mtlk. Austria, 3321 
— Benedictine Abbev, 2|r.v 
HAlkAltk. Carthaginian god, 3333 
HtlBlk, Bulgaria, 1667 
Mfmaon, Colossi of, 1/173, r^95 
MtBphil, royal capital of Kgypt, 1873 
— sphinx on site, 2473, 2478 
HabaI Bkndt (NAfn'i). 3208, 2210 
MabABI (md-nnAwi'), river, 2931, 1961 
—Bangkok, 1965 
— Irrigation In valley, 712 
—teak rafts, 193/1 
■•BdAlBt. river, Turkey. 3390 
HABdlAt people of Sierra Leone, 3S2 
—playing warrl, J419 
— woman making pot, 1366-7 
*484 

(MfN-dd fbd), river. nAturtl 
(ridge, 

allnement of, 1348, irs^f 

3191 

Brittany, 1348 
- Borneo, t^94 


ItakABiB. pyramid ol, ^ 

MMUilA (M#N-MiriAb), Ulte, children 
by. 2237 

MtQBiiiAi^ basAAr, 1517 
—street, 2547 

Mmbb (ind-rAbA*)* Acqaimd by Italy, 
aaao 

MAtAii, river. Yooemite Vtlley. 2311 
MmhiBt AdfABtortn, in GtnibiA. 383 
Mat it CBaqa (mm> di gidz), 2402 
Kh iB Jm^ dHlAh), SpAlA. Roidaa 


— water-wheel, yrr 
MerlOBtlhfhife, Harlech Castle. 2213 
— scene near Dolgelly. Jiti 
■tfOt (fiwf'd-d), pyramids, 2478 
Uwtmr, value of. 2099 
Moithyr Mm (mer'tkzr tttfvil), 2214 
MaitoB. Walter de, founded Merton 
College, 1728 

HatIob OoDegf, Oxford, 1719 
Mere. Turklstan, 181 
— carpet bazaar, jSm 
Mffhtd. Persia. 1281 
— woman pilgrim. 1283 
HtfOpOtABliA, 577-Q6. 2194 
—ancient art, 2188-9, 2/90, 2t93‘4, 
31Q4, 2198 
— Deduins, 73 

— boats. Ill, Ji 6 
— desert, 3035 

— irrigation, 417, 712, 7/6, 720 
— Turks, 2281 

"'Village near Bagdad, 2361 
— See also Bagdad 
MeOilaA, new town, 1320 

— Strait of, 1307 

MfftAin. Lebanon, castle, 346 
MelABlfBr, Tunisia. 854 
MtlAOrA HOBAftAriAA, Thcssal>. 1099 
MetfopolitAB PoUm. 339 

women members. 541 

MtOM (inerz), river, Belgium, 2453 

— Dinuiit, 2469 

—Namur, 2462 

Meiloo. 1262 

— Aguas Calientes. 127/ 

— Amatlaii oil Acids, 1273 

— children. 1270 
—costumes, 2226 

— discovery, 1239 

— horsemen, I2/»S 
— irrigation. 7/6 
—Mexico CItv, 1238 

— mules hauling mahogany, 1277 
— musicians, 2024 
— pedlars. 222S, 2129 

— Popocate|H*tl. 1 2S0 
— pyramids, 24H1 

— ruins at MitU, 2273 
~ Sail Antone, 1273 
—soldiers, 2274 
— Spanish remains, 2261 
• tobacco factory, 2279 
Mwloo Olty. 1238, 2266 
MfiBkAytad {mi’sd-kdv-ishd), peasants, 
tm 

— woman weaving, 234S 
HaaqiUU, La. Cordova, 793* 80 i, S26 
(ml ahm’l), 1919 
\ IndlABi. massacred Beolhuks, 
564 

OAMlA, 161 

MMdflbBrg, market, 670 
— street, 679 
HUdliMZ m.. London. 060 
Midi d*08lAB, Pie dB doo mi’di 
d6t-6), 2383 

MldBlfht SUB, Finland^ 3139 

^Norway, 1593 

Sweden, 932 

MMiBBuner Day* Swedish festival, 933 
MidBBfliBier Danish festival. 3423 
Finnish festival, 3135 

— — Irish festival. 787 

— — Norwegian festival, 1601 
Mikado, emperor of Japan, 1301 
Mflaa. *740 

— bonnets from, laay 
—cathedral, /740. 1740 

lAka {mU-yiUt*hd), river, at Sera* 
jevo, 2271 

li OtfM (rnd'noAsb zAd-rabTsA), 
diamonds. 2940, 19x4 
channel. SMtland. 1009 
(wIa'zM). river, Italy. 1744 
„ JBO (mim-daM-mmk*d)f 72a, 73*. 
73* 

—bamboo grove, 736 
— Biusiciaoa, M012 

MlBtlmd May Day lurvIvAls. jd. 31 
— vUlage near, irod 
iBi. Chiaese dyBAtty, 501. 334 
(MTnd^ggjNigmr-caiie. *137 


(Mrndt). pAlAce of, Crete, 2193, 
3199 

Miraflotee (mi-nik-/l 3 -rds) lake. PanaiDd, 

MtaMppl. floods. 2088 
— as a highway. 2099 
— paddle-boats, 124 
— rainfall in vallev, 730 


Zapotec ruins, 22^3 


lermen, 2098 


(mi-H-U'ni), 

language, 1276 

MiyafliBA. Japan, 1310, 1324 
" plateau, 2542 

(md-dd'nd), market, 2746 
Mviuivni (md-der'dl. Hindu temple, 2443 
MoaI Cyawoh (mdV/ bfaWA). Welsh 
mountain, 22x2 

Mogale. ancient Indian rulers, 693 
MoBAve Deeert. North America, 2033 
Mole. 1405. 2422, X413 
— house, 863, 2420 
— on the march. 2408 
— pounding rice, 1799 
Mokattam BUIa. Cairo from, 228, 227 
MoldAvlA. itgi 
— cattlemen, 2202 
— oil'ftelds, not 
MAOe. fishermen, 943 
Molo. quav in Venice, 746 
Moloeh. Carthaginian god, 3325 
MolokAi (mo /d babV). Hawaiian Island, 
1061 

Midonglo. river. Australia. 1644 
MolOBgo, dance of Australian natives, 
631 

MolBeoAi {md-ldh’kdt), 183a 
MombAlA, Kenya. 413 
Mobaoo. 1320. 25.7.7 
MoBAaterboiee, round tower. 788 
MOBAftlr {m6‘nahs'l4r’), market, 2183 
MdBOh (mernhh), 2127 
Mfiaebberg {merukh'berg), Salzburg, 
2329 

MoBfOliA. 1070-80 

— fm»d, I9IMJ 

— (fobi dc-sert, 2025, 3029 
— Iddv's head-dress, 2229 
MOBgola, in China, 301 
in Turkistan, 18 1. 195 
MoBmonthihire. gold mines, 8st4 
MoBieAle (tfidn-rd-ah'lJ), monastery, 
1524 

MobiotIa (maN-rd'fd-d), Liberia, 3301. 
3505, 2306 

— woman, 2306 
MOBtAgB, ostrich farm, 2430 
MobIaBA (mdn-fabn'yab), loa 
—Indians, 16, 32, 3313 

— travelling. 26^8 

— use of blow-pipe, 7/, 72 

Moat BUbo. French mountain. 1402 

— — from Geneva, 2x22, 2126 
MOBtealm. General, at Quebec, 2213 
Moat Dore, French spa. 1386 
MOBte OatIo (mdn'/f carUd), 1529 
MOBteBegriBa, compared with Bul- 
garians, 1664 

— on “ Stairs of Cattaro,*' 2273 
Meateaegfo. ai6i 
—Cetigne. a/75 
— dance, 2084 

Sardinia, view from. 2230 

(mdH-<d-td-dd*d). Aveoida 18 

de Julio, /4J7 
— boot -blacks, 2440 
— origin of name. 1437 
— police, 35/ 

Aztec ruler, 1239, 1266 
_ cattle near. /9/6 

(«IOM-ff#-a«tl*), 2319 

—Mount Royal. 2228 
•—street, 21/9 

Meat It Miehel (fndo' xdm mi-tkiT), 
[xHdm d 0 fl» oi*drAwa wagon. 

/jdd 

BeBtMwaio. Liberia. 2306 
BootAenat, West Indiea. 1919 
— lime iaduatry. 1932 
MwinBieati LondoB, 962 
Italy. 1749 
LoDdoa. 939 
in Ceylon. 43^ ¥79 . 

(n of SpAolAfdib 79* 
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New Zealand 


— remains in Portugal, 1695 
—Spain, 793« 79^. Boi, 804, 80s, 810*13, 
8 i 6*7. 8 s 7. <131 




, Stratlord*on*Avoa, si. 5a 
nilaaa {mffkt). See HopI 
Indians 
■on, belfry, 956 
— costume, 937, 95^ 

■onva, river, Czechoslovakia, 313 
■onvia. 315 
— boundaries, 311 
•"Costumes. 336 


■wty nrth. villaite on, 104$ 

■orWttB imor*h/*dn*). Day of, 1233 
■oila Bailioh, marshes of, «aij 
Moriah. Mu, Jerusalem, 3S4> 

■oroooo, I543‘S<1 
— donkey, 59^ 

— Fez, j86s 
— Mazagan, 1864, 1872 
—police, 549 

■oroooo Otty. Sre Marrakesh 
■oroo, |>eople of Philippines, 7Je, 728 
■qooow, capital of Russia, aj6/, 3262 
— Kremlin. Jj64'St eeje 
— Museum, 2253 
— S. Basil, 2260 
— walls. 1873 

■owllo. river, at Uhrenbreitstein, 299^ 
■OIM, at Sinai, 1607 
■oikva. river, Sloscow, 3261, 3264. 
2272 

■oilaf. ei8r 
— Nanmta River, 1184 
— old bridge, 2X<V5 
■oonl. 380. S^6, sH8 
— former Turkish province, 377 
— gnUi-workcr. 59-* 

■^onoi (fN4'/4 Ums), people of Co 
lotubla, 1371 

■otttau (widHou), river, 1538, ij?9 
■onjika. Russian peasants, 2239 
■owmou (mdl'mdH), 2483 

— cave near, 2492 
■oiorl, birthplace of, 2724 
■poiNf, people of Liberia, 3301, 3303, 

*303 

■okdon (mook-J8H'), Manchuria, 304 

— emperors' tombs, 574 

— main street, 775 

■oUl ■diii U., founder of Fez, 1349 

■olL Scotland, >009 

■oltaomah Falli, Oregon, 25/ 

■onilli, people of Nigeria, 403 
■oBlIar. province of Irrlaiid, 769 
■nrohlaon Range, water hole, 610 
■nrola, cottage. 803 
— donkeys drawing water, 60a 
—peasant girl. 79^ 

— picking mulberry leaves, 8ei 
— school, 796 

■uny* river, scene near, 2674 
" (lad'rdfs). people of Borneo, 

— women packing dates, i6je 
■nrio. Arab, 1221 

— fyp*y. *915 
— Hungarian, 1341 
— Polish, 1479. >481 
— Sln-Kiang, 1362 

— Welsh, 3209 
■nrieinae. 3002-3016 
— Argentine gauebos, 143$ 

— Bfautian, 267. 270. 372 
— Brazilian, 2947 
—Breton, 2247 
—Ceylon. 473 
— Czechoslovakian, 725 
—dervish. 364 
—Druse, 34» 

— Estbonian, 2^47 
—Greek gypsy, iqt* 

—Hawaiian, 2063, '063 
— Hungariao gypay. 1909 
— Ifoiot, 726 

— Indiao, 2268. 2272, 1^7 

=fessr.«/' 

— Libetian, 2302. S3«J* >303 
— ^MonfoUan, 1073 
— Pneriaa, 1292 
—MM. 8479 , 84»9 


■uloiaii— «Oiri. 
—Rumanian. 2308 
—Sakai. 1032 
—Scottish, 2025 
—Serbian gypsy. 2902. 290J 
— Sln-Klang. 236# 
—Spanish, 794, 807 
—Swedish, 940 
“ ■ Indi 


ndian hUl-tUilon, it 66 

■nthnw bazaars. 2134 
—holy city of Hindus, 1436 
■nan. Colombia, 1374 
■yaait. Jain colossus, 2439 
—Maharaja's palace, 865. 672 

N 

MaMm. men In Moslem festival, t34S 
—Samaritans, aS4S 
Vai^bnafi monastery, jrumu ^254 

dtjnn 

'394 


Raoidljnid (1 


t«'ry» 

captured Delhi. 891 


, oantui 

aorer-j 


•/(femf), Norway, 2549, 


__ (NaA'MA), people of Assam, 2167 
— village. Assam, 2262 
RagamUi, Australia, 729 
Ragan Riftr, fishing in. 2727 
Rigaaakl (lutrgaA-sak'M), 1303 

— harbour, 2726 

Rain. Labrador, harbour, 373 
-sledge leaving. 572 
Raini M (hVmS iakl), India. ti66 
Rainiaa. Dunna. 2203 
RtifOhi. capital of Kenya, 411. 4^3 
Rimnr {nak'moor), citadel, 2462 
Ruga Farbfit. 685 
• - —glacier, 6<)5 

, pagoda, 323 
Road. Shanghai, 500 

Fan. tireat Wall, 40.3 

Raaien. Dr., i486 

crossed Greenland, 306c 

RuM (Ndaf). Bourse. 1245 
—chateaux, 1353 
Ranlag, 2283, 1736. 1761 

— Athens a rival, 3387 
'"dances, 3079 

— girl, 2729 

— harlwur, 2710 
-open-air restaurant. 2792 
Raidoi. Ray ot 

— Sorrento, 2743 

Rajwlfoa 1.. 1373 

— Belgium, 3433 
— birthplace, 3347 
— buried at Paris. 1780 
— caiii|)aigns in the Tyrol, 3317 
—.Moscow, 3263, 3364 
— Paris under. 1700 
— rejects suboiarfite. 137 
—St. Helena, 927, 939 
RinolaM ni„ France under, 1373 

— Paris under, 1790 

Ran (nak'rah), temple gateway, 2700 
Raifttia. {nek‘fiH’tak), river, Yugo- 
slavia, 3169, 2276, 2284* 228.9 
Ranrik. Norway, g\6 
~~ " holy city of Hindus, 1436 
near Srinagar, 693 


Ramn ^sorting sponges. 292/ 


See South Paget Is. 

(nd un, 3427, 2433 

—Drakensberg Mts., 2443 
— natives, 3448 
—Pietermaritzburg, 2475 
— sugar industry. 388 
—Zulu kraal. 2442 
Rhttnul OnOnyf I*ondon. 985. 977 
Rariooal FhiMe. Mexico Cftv, 2186 
RaHimtll FttfeTMew South Walea, 2845 
Rattrity. Church of the, Bethlehem, 

UatJfflamm'plS- 4 ), stmt. 2087 

RkniL Mf«o of, 35' 


2/88 

293 


Uankets, 292, 302, 705 

— — chlldrso playiof ears cradle, jej 

— — revereaoa for boars, 306 

“ ■ “ ‘ Tlenm del Fuego. *353 

771 

r. Babylonian king, sigj 

—built road In Bahytoo, 593 
— oshuat Mtaoirob. $77 


Mahomedan isstlvat, 1543 
R idM MB lgl. paUon, Uabon. 1694 
Mtekrivar, Germany, 1980, 3997 

Rlgn. Rio, Brazil, 2944 

— —damming the, 1434 
Indians. 2942 

R9II99I, African police, 54/, 548 
—dances. 2071 

—methods of hairdressing^ 1295, 2297, 
2298, 2299 
— music, 3003 

United States, 240, 2522, 25/4i 2515 
- , l»blUpplne island, 7*^ 

.If™ Zealand, 1374 
- OotaBB. Dublin. 775 

— -"l^ondofi, 983, 977 
Ramoa. lutaumts, 209.7 
Raarilnd-Acwr), a7i’6 
•"Gurkha woman. 1x38 
' 'Newars weaving, 1735 
Ralhatlaada, 649 84 
—canals, 428. 43s 
"headgear of FrIesUnd, 1288 
"-sch<H>l children, 14 
--schoids, a 

Ratia, West Indies, 1919 
Rataki Fmapaal, Leningrad, 2266 
Raw Anulaidam, foundation of New 
York, IJ9 

Rawam RUya (nd-ri'M-eAl, Ceylon. 433 

— --^tea ganlrii near, 282 

Rawan, people of Nepal, 372, 273, 276 
■women weaving, 1755 
Raw Britain, t6i 
-Duk'Dukk. tJ34 

— — fish trap, goj 
"'natives, 177 

Raw Oaladonii, hshlnfi, 90s 
2313 


555*76 


RawfitSL I^ndon. 959 
Raw OnuMa, loi 

cat's cradle, 187 

hairdressing, 2295, 2704 

• “ ' pilcdwellings, 1761 849. 8ka 

• tree'housrs, H49 
►" .S‘e2 elMo Papua 

Rawtoy^^critlami, fishwife, ipj3 

— — dancers, 2075 

— —fish traps, 278 

* hairdressing, 1295 

natives, 177 

Raw Iraiand, i6i 
natives, 177 

Raw MailOO, irrigation needed, 720 
— •• puflilu '• Indians, 290 

Pueblo ” Indian village, .702 

Raw FlyoMnib. New Zealand, 23O6 

Raw lotttb W 2 ai, xM « , . 

...„ —administered New Zealand, 
23.59 

.... 1.. ..lirokeri Hill silver mine, 2848 

— — — cattle, 2840 

.. _ — 1A43 

— — —cultivators preparing toil, 1007 

— ^ . ^mountains, 1647 
Murray River valley, 2874 

— — —National Park, 264.1 

— — —sheep-shearing, /494. '498 

Sydney, 1647, /848-50 

transport of silver, 2887 

wool>wsgmi. 2877 

Raw Itiaat, Bagdad, 2220*2 
Raw fatr*! Dhy. Belgium, 8467 
China, 531 

— — —France, 1389 

—Funchal, 923 

— — —Japan, 2722 

... .. — TiDetan monasUry, 233 
Raw Taar*a fwa. Denmark. 0483 
Raw Tofk. tf8*42» 2315 
aquarium, 897 

— —Jaws, i6it 

Citr« 9589 

Raw gaalMi, x 359 * 7 d 

— — 9ypilai» f9tS 

dimdumkam 8498, t49h 8497 



New Zealand 


d — coni. 

— trout-fitbiiiff, 90a 
--volcano, ii8j 
— — Ste afjo Maoris 
Waflim y«Uf» ^41. i47. *4^, >59 

ItefUtBlvar, 143. >47 

w — "-'ll, tribe of the Congo, 177/ 


Xlotiafu, 1372 

— ptsoplc wi 


-ptsoplc wearing masks, 1276 
iflo# (Mlaj, 1400 
<■ ■'Carnival, jjS^ 

— fruit ami flower market, 1.7^7 
VIoMm, late king of Montenegro, 3164 
Woholaa l.t tsar of kus&ia. 22(12 
Viooya {ni-M'yah)t Gulf of, salt mine, 

tJjH 

Mgn {nVjer), 401 
course of, 3o<j9 
'-'(lug-outH, /06, 107 
Wfarla, 401 

-Liilltllng Hausa hut, fl6i 
■"ChiUlreii, J-V5 

■•'(lancing women of Bornu, 2072-3 
— (Ilggliig for fish, H<)H 
fishing in the llciitie, ^gfl 

— girls playing olawolo, 1422 
— Kano, :igg, 

- -market of Bornu, 39ft 

— natives making brirks, 402 
— natives thatching house, 403, ^56 
—police, 344 
— porters, 404, t6ftj 
Sokotaii horseman, 395 
NignliA, river, at Omegna, 175.7 
XijBl-MoTMrad lfiish-M4-nav'Kd-2dJ). 
Russia, 2267 
Diitcli game, 6Ht 


XUo, 1K7.5, tsg^, 22.55 

— Assuan dam, 704, 712, 2239, 2240 

— boats, 10,5, tjo, 220 

— floods, 712, 34ko 

— island of Philiie, /X74 

— machine for raising water, 70* 

— Hource, 411, I7(».5 

—'Sudan, 405 

—■Valley of the Kings, 223^ 

-•value to Egypt, 7«7. 2088 
Httglri HUll {nil-Khcr'rt), 1171 
HUonfttr* on Kodu Is., 220 
lltniff (n/m). Roman remains, 1,560 
lllmnidt bricks from, 

Illiitffll. ancient capital of Assyria, 577 
■ -painting from, 2193 

— ruins, 2104, a 19s 

monOf Queen of Heaven Temple, 536 
RiMOiif Take, Canada, 2228 
-river, 222lf 

lIllhAl Oaidau, near Srinagar, 693 
Noftt [nd'gaht) river, at Mariciiburg, 

1099 

— valley peasants, 1^33 

KAng Sabi, libctan mountain. 


VOBIAlf. 


i 897*I9>5 

— AtHiosivah, 2313 

— Arabian, 1617* 2630 
-"BIshariti, 406 
— camp in Atlas Mts., 2334 
— Klrgliis, ij.5tV 
—Persian, 1292, 2028 
— Tripoli, 234(1 
— Turcoman, 184 
— St9 aho Beduiii. Gypsy 
llomt. Alaska, gold-rush. 1148 
— lanrUiig at, 2248 
VOfdUBtAB, peasants. 299^ 

SoidlM. lake, Norway. 426 
VoifoUit the Broads, liaz 
— Flemlogs settled In, aJiM 
IToitolk 1 a^ New Zealand flAi. aids 
ffoniAikdy. caplul. xj7> 

— peasant girl, tfoj, 2373 
VorBMA, hnirdresoinc, 
ly, IS14. isao 
, division of Sweden. 936 
i» deoeendnnU In Fnroa It., 
3416 

—discovered Iceland, 0049 
—England, 14s 
—Greenland, ao6i, toTo 
—Ireland, 769 
— long^hlpt, iis 
— North Amerton, SSS 
IMb AttAftoa. oeatirtt. toas 

— — oduenttoia, tg 


—In Sb 


North OAfoUaa, cotton. 2s>« 

Indians, 16 

North DowBf, 1110. rxx7 
Northern Iretoad. 771 

capita), 770 

Northeia Froviaoeo. Nigeria. 401 
Northani Bhodeefa. 4>s 
Lake Baiigweulu. 14/a 

— —police force band, 546 
warriors, 423 

Northern Terrttortei, British Protec- 
torate, 39 1 

Northern Territory. Australia, 1653 

— .-natives, 625 

North laipod, New Zealand, 3359. 2363 

cattle, 2370 

gold, 2571 

hotspring district, 49X-J. 498, 

2.561, 2366-7, 2376 

mountains, 2576 

old North Road, 2372 

— — Rotorua, 2362 

sheep in VVairarapa dist., 2492 

volcano. 2283 

Wellington. 2360 

— — whales ill Kaipara Harliour. 2362 
Norlhambtrlnnd, Roman wall, 2223 
North-Wait Territory. Canada, 2226 
Norway. 1585'! 603 

— canal, 426 
--Lapp hut, 848 
- lost to Denmark, 2411 

— outdoor gymnasium, 2424 
—police, .554 

— Riiikanfus, X57 

— salmon-fishing. 922 
— schools. 3 

-Seven Sisters Falls, 236 
— skl-Jutnping at Holmenkollcii, 2422 
— sledging. 1436 
-■trade with Portugal. 1697 
Norwegiani, in America. 2313 
Noni,^oplc of south China, 2227, 2300 
Notre Dame (nfl-lr/ dahm), Paris, 1783, 
1789, 2790 

Paris seen from, 27.^0 

Novala Zamlla {nd^vf-ah tim^lvak), com- 
pared with Antarctica, 207 
Nova feotla. 2252 

fruit farming, 2221 

probable discovery, .559 

Nnbla. pyramids at Meroe, 2478 
NnUan Deaert, people of. 2244 
Nnhiaoi, i>eople of S. Kgvpt, 2240 
— - people of Sudan, 406, 407 
Nuggar, Nile Imat, 220 
Nugiuak Penimula, Greenland, aoso 
NMahlva (tioo-AaA-M'iNi*), Mar(|U(‘sus 

Islands, 167 
Namile, I’ganda, 406 
Nnpe (ail'p4), Nigeria, house. 407 
Nuremben, claims invention of spin- 
ning-wheel, 1346 
— village near, 1979 
Nurhaoho, emperor of Maochuria, 506, 

Nyaia?Vake, 4 >3 
NyaMiand. 413 

—native musician, mo6» 


Oahu (fl-cA'Aoo). Hawaiian island, 1061, 
1069 

— surf-rider, xodx 
Ohan. tossing the caber. X036 
Oborammofian {d-ber-Mkm'mer-iowU 
2321 

Oloervalon, Peking. 2033 
— Royal, London, 960 

S W a n d, dancing, 174 
O. peasanu, 943 
, battle of, 11x7 

O'MBell, Danfd, atatue, Dublin, 773 
OdilOD, theatre, Athens, 2384-5, 3391 
OdesM Denmark, 2417 

OeMi UaaCfxr'dl). bride. 2233 

— —woman tpinnlDf. xdjd 

Oilrthilor Alya (erfs’leW-^, Anatria, 

, Clevelaod, ejeg 
— ooal'mtalniiLniid 
OB. CicchoddFakla, yet 
— Bitheiiia, gSgs 


Paddle-Boats 

00— coil/. 

— Macquarie Is., 211 
—Mexico, 2273 
—Palestine, 2549 
— Poland, X488. 1400 
— Rumania, 1191 
— Trinidad. 1932 
— (inited States. X5X3 

OJibwa IndlM girl. 28 

language, 22 

on St. Mary s River, 9x0 

Okbar, founder of Kairwan, 2333 
Okeeya, Redskin ceremony. 31 
OklaoMM {6k-id-kd‘m0h), Indians in, 
16, xr, 2312 

Oland it/lakni). Island 939, 947 
Olawolo, Nigerian game. 2422 
Old Falaeo TavA London, 49 
Olympoa, Mt., Greece, 1104 
— Turkey, 2283 
Oman (8-ifMibN), Muscat, 1620 
— women packing dates, 2632 
Omar, mosque of, Jerusalem, 2533 
Omegiia {5-midyak), washerwomen, 
^7^3 

Oman-Bltda. Borneo, 2402 
Ona Indians, Tierra del Fuego, 2349, 
2554 

Ontario (du-taiVrf-d). Lake, 143 
— Toronto on, 2223 
Ontario, Province, Indians, 23 
— lumbering, 2221 
— Nipigon River, 222S 
'-Rainy Lake, 217 
Oplnm. Burma, 2483 
--Turkey, 2287 
Oporto. 1695, 1607 
— Dom Luis bridge, 1699 
-wine from, 16H9 
Oranga Free ftata, 2427 
OrdoB Daaart. Mongolia. 1072 
OrtgOB, raft on Columbia River, 25/8 
0 *iUllly* Aleiandro, in Havana, 62K 
Ort Konntnlni. 511 
Oriel Collage. Oxford. 2723 
Oriantalas, people of Uruguay, 1554 
Orianta Id-ri-idtd), coffee plantation, 

644 

Orinooo {5-rt-n5'k5), river. South 
America, 981 

efriasa, temple ot Juggernaut, Puri, 2448 

Orkney lalao. 1041 

women burning seaweed, 2043 

Ormna {or-moot'), island, 1284 
Orontas, river, Svria, 1715 
Orta, lake, Isola San Giiilio. 17.52. 1753 
Orthai (8r-/i:'). cattle market, XJ76 
--old bridge. 2382 

Oaaga Indiana {5-sir), Red Indian 
tribe, 19 

Oairla, statue of, 2893 

— worship of. 1878 

Oslo, capital of Norway, 1587, 2388 

— Folkes Museum, 1599 

Omn. FoUda d* {vdi-U dds-sd). 2383 

Oatand, 2463 

— sea-front, 2454 

Oetarvik. 948 

Oatriahaa, South Africa. 2450 
Oatyaka. people of Siberia, 2x80 
— rdijrion. 2279 
Ota* Corsica, 2x46 

Otoaae {5'l5‘Ckakis), lake near, 2170 
Ottawa, capital of Canada, 2221, 22x4 
Ottawa Blvtr. Canada, 2224 
Onda BaHariand {o»-di Wef-taknt), 
peawnts, 671 

Ohln Bivar, rapids of. 2132 
Out (ooif). river, at Joasello, 1257 
Ovaryaaol fd-ver-is'WI), children, 654 
Owen Tndor* 2214 
Ortoid* X108, 1718-28 

London. 980 


mail* The (part), Berg River near, 2429 
* 2429 

(paJk-ikabj-Mrd). deaert near, 

of Burma* 858* 1494 
on Miirifalppi, xe# 
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Paddy-Boat 


Burmese, //« 

Polish muslcfan, 1473 
(/kfs'Mm), ruins, 1761 
FilO ftfO. girls, r«4o 
Piimc. 1044 
— Un-producing area, 1051 

village, 1054 


FahABf Bittr. Malava. 1030 
pSuTbrn Ynllif. Tibet, 348 
Pained Deeeit, North America, 203$ 
Paiatod Palaoe, Delhi, gyj 
Palwaaii people of PonnoM. 2152 
PalB do YmllO, Portugal, 16X9 
Palaee Waad. Copenhagen, J414 
PalaeeSt Old London, 4(>o 
PalailBOfaK^'MmA'vd/)), Paris, 1789 
Palaaaala, Korea, 2^59 
—Madagascar, 

Palatiae ™», 434 
PalaaagI, people of Burma. 2494 
Pale. The, 


district, Ireland, 769 
Palem. 1513 
— cart, 13^^ 

— harbour, 2527 
— macaroni lactor>’, 15/2 
— monastery near, 1324 
— road near. 13/1 

—San Gtovuiitii degli Creinltl, 75/4 
PaleeUae. 73:9-47 
— Beduins, 73. 78. 

— donkeys. 602,' 604, 605, 603, 997 
— girl. 77 j6 

— Irrigation, 777 
— Jews, 1604, t6i3 

— part of F.gvptian empire, 1M75 
-pedlar, JIJ5 
— ploughing. 604 
— sheep. 7307. /303 
— Bhoplie 7 <is, 1493, 7507, 750J 

— threshing, 997 
— 'lurks, 22K1 

Pallteaa, Jain temples. 744A 
Falk Strait i 44 t 

Palmyra, ruins, 7776 
Pamlre (fiah intn'). 199. 693 

— Kirghiz. iHj 
—wild sheep. 797 
Pampa, Argentina, 1427 
—cowboys, 74J0 
-'CStancias, 747*’'. I 43 » 

--methods of trauHp<irt, 7431 
Paaamd. Gulf of, dynamiting fish, 903 

— Isthmus of, 1239 
—town, 437 
PaBamd Oaiial, 476 

Balboa, 477, 472 

Culebra cut, 477 

Gatun locks, 470 

— — Ij.S. battleship. 47^ 

Paaamd Canal Zone, 470, 4 «r. 4 ^ 7 . 433, 
426 

American police, 344 

Paaaom Hate, made in Lcuailor, 1373 
PeaM. Philippine Js., 77H, 

Pangboane, imS 

Paanaadle, district of Alaska, 1148 
— Tlingit Indian hoiiin, 7/49 


Paaoai, river, Nepal, 276 

Papal Bkatee. 1736 


PaiaBdayanf, volcano, Java, itfli 
PlSe^HUle. Grand Falls, 363 * 5^7 ’9 

Sweden, 936, 958 

Papaa. dancer, xwaj 
— village, 765 

Papaaai. origin of name, 161 
Pafagaay, cowboy. 7208 
— dshing on horseback. 897, 902 
—Indian hunter, 7207 

f Bivar. Brazil. 1937 
ipmk-fah-Hah*), river. South 
America. 1437. >937 
—cattle ranches of. 1944. r93o 
Paidoa, Breton ceremony, 1241 
Paiif. 1780*90 
— orlglo of name. 1843 
«*-pouoe, S4> 

Path Lim London. 960 
PanaMBi. Mt., Delphi, rrne 
— — abepherdt on, loSj 
Panoa, Mts., Greece, 1091 
, 1170, 1470 

. W7. *379. *jPo. 2386, 8J89 
i moMoe, 2390 
I, In MesopoUmia, 580 
pamli, tanpla t», near Ponoa. 1430 


Samaritan cetemoniea, 2543 

— unleavened bread for the, 1607 
Palatoaii^ 1147. a347'3« 

—sheep farming, 1434 
Palaa. Nepal. 37s 
— temple, 276 

Pathama (pdfi-adNz*) in Kashmir. 702 

fJSSts. *” 

PaaL S., in Damascus, 1718 
— In Konleh, 2283 
—visited Corinth, 1084 
Paamotaa la. {Mk'oo‘mi 64 *$), 161, 163 
—natives of. ifiA 

Payaaada (pi cada-doo*!. Uruguay, 1440 
Pm-da-Oap iprtli imkX dance, iu8i 
Peak Olltfl^ Derbyshire. 7777 
“ ‘ Maagaa, l>elhi. 893. 7737 

Palaaa. Gwalior, 866 

Blvar. China, 319 

Morocco, 1548 

Padlar. ix 2^*39 

— Bcrlwr, Cairo, 244 

— Breton onion 'Seller. 1255 
-'Cuban draper. 646 

— — sponge seitor, 628 

■< -Peruvian fruit'Seller, J03 
—river-. Siam. 191U 
~ Roman flower-girl, 446 
Padra, Mount. Crvlon, 433 
Paahlai-ahiN, ptoughiug in. tojj 
PaUng, 2033*2048 

— laitias, sijH 

— police, 337 
—-trade-route to, 577 
--walls. 1872 

Palda. Mount, eruption of, 1176 
Pallagriao. Moute. SIcilv. 1477 
Palopoaataa. gypsy castles. 1911 
Pdlopoaiiaaa, iicasants, loHfi. 7094 
-Sparta, roHH 
Ptmba, island, 413. 414 
Pambroka Oaftta. flenrv Vlll.. 2214 
Pambrakaablra. Fiemlngs. 7703, 2210 
PaaaBg, isUnn, 1049 
Paaelawdd {pin-chw'tk), cockle- women. 
2210 

PaBB. Willlain, 22 

— —founded Pennsylvania, 2513 

— *— loUfided Philadelphia, 2321, 2323 
PaBBaylvaaia. 2513. 2318 
—people of, 2327 

• PhiindelphU, 2321. 2523 
Papla, king of the Fruiiks, 13C9, 1736 
Fapobwaa, 2148. 2149 
Pappar, Bornw#, 2399 
Para (pd'rak), part of Cunstaiitinaple, 
j 67, 368. 379 
-street, 770 
--water-front. 777 
Farak ipi rtkk'), 1049, 1055 

— tin mines. 7056 
—trapping elephants, 760 
-'-use of blow'plpe, 72 

Pailis, native state, Maiava, mao 
Paraambaao (p/r-iraAw-doo'M), Brazil. 

PaiiaiH^^ town of ancient Persia, 219B 
Panla, 1280-96 
—desert, i02% 2028, 2029 
— donkeys hunted in. 398 
— gypsies, 1900 

— original borne of Tajiks, 193 
— tiles from Susa, 2792 
PanUrn Bull, 1287 
Paniaaa, Alghaoislan, 2549. *557 
—art of ancient, 2x98 
—Bagdad, 1215 
— Greece, 1082 
— India, 1470 

—Mesopotamia, 98o« 385i 5d7 
— sackiA] Athens. 2386 
— Sin-Klang, 1357 
— Turkistan, 196 
Pt^ Western Australia, 1639 
PaftOlQ Pbm, mules cfossing, /yd* 
Para, 8»'io3 
— dancers, 2079 
— deserts, 2020, 3025 
— Indian hut, 826, 847 
—mountain-trail. *579 
—mountain village. 7578, /J7d ^ 

— travdling hi the MonUoa, 7878 
— «se of blow-«lp^ 7/, 7* . 

— watar^Uer in Cuteo, r/td 

2S83 


Polke 

Sootland, T<it4 
Odnut, Camhrtdga, lyia* 

r Hkk Bnal, louuded $t. Petersburg, 
8269 

— ^ — atatue, mga, 1848 
Palia, road to, lard 

' -temple of ELUHr, 1819 

SKSSK^^rthpUm^^^ Glory,*' 
232/ 

•--Chestnut Street, *523 
Phftaai Island, Egypt, rfsa 
PUUp n., built Aciirlal. 8i8 
—in Netherlaiuls, <181 
PhmpflM Ufaadi, 7a»*>s» 

— Igorot house, 862 

— —lost by Spain, 80s 

— --niusloiaiis, 2077 

PhodaagHBarpo, Lhasa, aes 
Pbadoaa, iamasery, Sikkim. 2000 
PhoaalMaBib ancient pmipis of Lebanon, 

— foun^eti Carthage, 2323 
— Sicily, i.3i3i *3*6 
'-'Spain, 793 

-supposed builders of Baalbek, 311 

— Tunisia, 2341 

P*hfa Oha Fob, temple, Siam, 1931 
Piaardy, prawn fldiers, 904 
Piahlaaaa {pi-ikin'chak), Aiount, 157J, 
1574 

Plao Azures. 913 

PIOlOB. trestle bridge near. 2374 
Plata, 1009, 1103 
Plota* Boaaaa, Orkneys. 1041 
Plad PIpar, house in Harneln, 7990 
— legend. 1202 

Ptatarmarltarari (A# fer-mar'I/t Arrg). 

Natal, 74.15, 2448 
Pilgrim ralhafi. 2309 

PlBBTf rebellion in, 641 

Plaat dal Bio (/M nar'ifW Cuba, 

PiaelVilariiau IMnekfP), 44H, 450 
PiBia, Isle of, Cuba, 638 


RKTKV -y'ii), heath' near, 1695 
Pfiaatf* The (pf r/'g/), Greece, 1088, 
*578. »379t *191 

PIfOt (pf «in» Yugo slavia, ai68 
Pir Paalal, mountains of Kashmir, 
683 

Pfaa (pt'Mk), Italy, 1748 
- Leaning Tower, 7734 
Pttab. Latvia, 1842 
Jriiildad, 197/, 79.72 
Plaario, In Peru, 89, 96 
Plataal Ipiah-tak'nii, river, Sicily, 1507 
Plata, River. Stt La Plata, Kfo da 
Plato, Athenian philosopher, 2383 
Plaippag. 165* 
niva, river, 149 

- - “ above Jajee, 2/80 

... sheep'roarket near, 2777 

Plongaotol. wedding procession, 124 s 

Ploaharatt, l>olmen of Kergavai, 2x97 

PlTBlTmama, Wales. 22oi 

Plaaa (pfi'idH), Czechoslovakia, 314 

"'SkiKla works, ,128 

Paom Paah (pi n4m pin'), Cambodia, 

I4>.1. I4>4 

regatta, /404 

Fa. river. Italy, i74« 

- userl for irrigailtin, 720 
' ' f, or liodenbach, ju 

bill at Moftar, ftitt 

Btfla. Athens. 2,192 

POMIait (pwak'fi^iL France, 2400 
Pola, ancient amphitheatre, r76a 
Polaad. 1473*91 
—Danzig, 1539 
— Jaws, /d»9 
— miliury pollea, 553 
-separateo from Austria, 2303 


Korea. 7875 
Iteath II 



-Haiti, $499 



Rivera 


Police 


PMlflf— CM/. 

— UtfchtenstHn, 1330 
— London. 060, 97/ 

— Sew York, tjS 
— Peking, 2038 
— Sifi'KianK, l^f^7 

PdtOBIUUnwft. («vlon. 464, 460, 479 
TMpmO. Cornwall, 42 
PoljnflltlM. distinction Crom Melancs* 
Ians, jTii 

— relatrri to Maoris, 48 ^ 

Fonu^U. Mahomirdan sort, 1660 
Fraont* woriirii niakiiift kelp, 1043 
PomPfU {p6m l*d'yi), 1759, »76i 
— dpfttruction of, 1176, 1185 
Ftmta Ddfada {pdn'tah dil-gah’dah), 
Azores, 01 1 

Poat-r-OfOmlMb. Wales, 2202 
Fool of Immortality, Amritsar. X45i 
Fool Of London, OfKI, 976 
Foont, temple near. /450 
Poponotopotl, volcano, tt8o, 1261 
Port Artbor, 30 « 

Port nni BOMIIM {port' 8 bask ). New- 
fouiultand, 350 

Fort on Prlnot {poxf a print'), cathedral, 
3497 

-memorial arch, 2496 

Fort Olinbotli, 3448 

Fort Biptmnet, l asmanla, 1635 

Fort Fond, 4t8 

FortUmd, orcKon. 131 

Fortlond BUI. sheep on, 1499 

Fort of London. 970 

Fofto Rioo, 1017 

— - 'hats for sale, rojr 
Fort Royal, destroyed by earthquake, 
i9»9, 19 

Fort Said (mAVd). 41S, 420 

-- - hike near, jjj7 

Fort TawSk, 4 it* 


lial, IhHH 1707 
llock- carts. 1679 


-hulh 

—donkeys, 606 
— Jews, 'ihoo 
— -ihepherd, 1498, /505 
FortOffOMa. Azures, 913 
— Uruzil, 10 47 
— Cevlon, 43h, 430 
— Chinn, 490. 53O 
— CoiiKo, 17<»,3 

— discovered South Africa, 2437 
— Pormosu, 3145 
—Japan, 1301 
— Madauasear, H44 
— Madeira, 010 
— Malaya, 1049 
— Morocco, iKh|, 187a 
— Persia, 1284 
— Uruffiiav, 14 14 
—West Indies, 1922 
Fortafnaw Wwt AMoa. .See Angola 
FOMO. 1489 

Fdatyon {pask'tvan). pe.'ivants, jij 
Fotaia, Tibet. J16 7. 338 

I, river. British Guiana, 159 
1900 

, Berlin, 1980, 1981 
la. Berlin, 1981 
I539-68 

—Cairo, 2jV 
—Chinese. 514 
— Cuernavur.a. Mexico. 1275 
— Inca, S9, 97 
—Japanese. 130S, 1309 
—Kilns In Copenhagen, 2423 
— •* ^ablo ” Indian, 308, 309, 510 
— SpanMi, 805 ^ 

FOfiaiah8k Atahan merchaiBa, 1680 
Fftfa (pm*’«ad). Warsaw, 14^90 
FragM (pMdy). Caecboslovakia. 314 
— brldgM across tho Vtuva, 327 
—dancing. 323 
—Sokols, J25, 326 

Fmnglg ittMOy (pri-ahn'lUr). Qoeoa 

beanadrylniL 1805 
Mh, king of AshanH, 391. 89d 
r (pra'sav), salt minas near, sai 
rrmwoig, now Bratislava, 133V 
Fiotatin. diamond mine, 2441 
—Government BuUdinga. 2432 
^ |g^ (pri-W-id/*), tax ranoh, 2242 

JlopMt, Briuah Columbto, *229 
• IM EMbnii^ 1,17. »»i 
“ WWd. ,(• 



_ Athent, 2^84. 2388, 3391 
(pra-vOnt'), France, 1399, 1401 
acquired Danish territory, 
3411. 3434 
— DanziR, 1316 
— partition of Poland, 1473 
Ftalomy in. (fd/'a^mi), arch at Kamak, 
1876 

FtoleaDV *ni-, temple at Dendera, 1878 
Fneklo Indtam (pwWU), 389*310 

civilization, 19 

Fnanto dal laen ipwan'td dil tn'ci), 

Argentina, J 435 

Fngft-Thdnieii {pa-xka'ti'm-i), 1401 

fountain. 1399 

, Bhutan, 363 

people of Borneo, 6r, 73, 
3393. 3397. 3407 

Fnnlnh ipan-jawb ). dancing bear, 895 
— home of the Sikhs, i4«»7 
— Sutlej at Dahawalpur, rrdo 
FlUlt. Africa. 1873. 1894, i8q6 
Furl (poo’fi), temple, 1448 
Fnrltans, in United States. 3309 
Faahtn. language ut Afghans, 2549 
Fn Tn, monastery, 509 

— - -priest, 4 X2 

Fygmiei,of the Congo, 1210. rydd, 1777 
Fyrnmldf, 2471. 3473 , 3473-81 
FyrtnaM. 79) 

- Orthez. X376. X382 
•--Valli^e d'Ossnu. X383 
— Ste also Andorra 


Q 


Qneboe. capture of. 22x3 
-Lower town, 2226 
Qnebao, Province. 2229 
-- --lumbering, 2321 
Qnaon Ohnilolta Id.. Picton, 2334 
QuMnitand. if»4b, 1633 
- cattle, 1640 
— natives fishing, 6x8 
-native village. 622 
QattnalOWII. irelaiul, 779 
QoMllltOWil. N.Z., road near, 2369 
Qaalpoi^ Korean Island, 1849 
QniltK, llaluchfstan. 2149 
Qniohim iki'Xkoo'ak), Peruvian tribe, 
90. 94. 94 , 

— hairdressing of woman. 229* 

Qoldl Vidi. Newfoundland, 3bo, 56/ 
Qolmper {kam-patr*), FinisU^rc, 1253 
Quito {ki'td), Ecuador, 1572, 1574 
- llamas in, 1574 


Rubut {rak-hakt'), storks 1546 
Root. Cape, Newfoundland, 339 
Ridwifi Oumorm. Oxford, 1720, 1724 
Radoliffo St.. Oxford, X722 
RagUfi {rak goo' utk). 1869, 1873 
RdabOW HU. Victoria Falls, /3J 
Rain Dnaea, Pueblo Indians, 299, 310 
Raintar Batioaal Fark» U.S., 25x0 
Rain-Hagh. Australian natives, 6ao 
Rainy Lakt, canoe on, 1x7 
Rnlputann, camel wagon, r/55 
— desert, 3025 
— Jodhpur, 876 

Rualgh* Sir Walter, Introduced potatoes 
into Ireland, 781 

— — — South America, 981 

— — — West Indies. 1917 
Rnmn. prince, 1441. 1456 

Mahomedsn festival, xaaa 
Rnmns, ln<“ 


Indians ol Central America, 

1379 

IL, canals, 437t *896 
—court, 1896 
—statue, 1875, 3877 
—temple buUt by, 1895 
— tomb, 1887. 

— wan against Hitlltaa, 344 
BnaMiaa in., picture^ x896 
— temple, 1883 

840^ I44 ' 

Ranot (run sL itvm, Rrituny. 1 x 33 . 
tags 


gold mine, 2438 

^Dn, 3483 

—elephants in timber yards, 781, 
762-3 

— Shwe Dagon Pagoda, ^487, 3493 
Rittvik, peasant costume, 955 
^ (rak'Vdn'nak), Italy, 2744 

. 1108 

river, at Flume, 2758 

Red Oem, river, Alberta. 2230 

Imlm, Newfoundland. 5A4 
lb-33. 850, 3233 


canoes, X13, **7 

fishing in St. Mary's River, pro 

music, 2003, 2011 

tepees, 850, 864 

war-dance. 2079 

Regent's Fufc. London, 077 
Regent Itasst, London, 980 

(ri-ji'nd). Saskatchewan, a a 36 
Riasangthii|e iri'xin-gd-birti). See 
Giant Mountains 
Rtltl, town on Nile, 406 
Rembimndt, house of, Amsterdam, 651 
Ranoontra Ray {rOn-kdn'tri), Newfound- 
land. 339 

Raval {riv'akl), Esthonia, 1843 
Rawnh Irt'wak), executioner, 874 
Raya, river, Belgium. 2465 
Ravklnyik irf^'vaA-viA), 2037 

-drying cod, 205; 

Rhilma, cathedral. 1400 
Rhina. Gerinan province. 1976 
'- industrial distnet, 1969 

— - village, 2000 

Rhina, river, Germany, 1976, 1997 

— course of. 144, 2093 
— Ehrenbreitsteiii, 1998 
~ Lorelei Kork, J9S7 

St. Goarshausen, 1978 
2289 

Cecil, 2439 

house at Koiidrl>osch. 2434 

Oriel College, Oxiord. 1723 

Rhodaota. See N>»rthern Kliodc'sia and 
Southern RhrMlesia 

Rhodopa Mts. {rd’Jd-pe), Bulgaria, 1638, 

1664, 2ttJ4 

Pomaks of, t66o 

Rhdna, river, France, 1392 

— at Geneva, 2122. 3126 
Rialto Bridga, Venice. 747 

RibailO Frio (rZ-AdV-ro /rl'd), Madeira, 

937 

Rioa, Annam, 1403 
--.^tav.'ils pounding, 2x53 
— Balf, 1813, 1827 
— Bengal, 1792 

— Borneo, 2395 

— British (ru'iana, 988 
— (aml>odi,i. 1413 

— Ceylon, 460, 490 

— China, 314, 999 
— India, 1171 
—Japan, 1320 

— lava, 1H02. 1806, 1808, 1830 

— Kashmir, 693 

— Korea, 1832 

— .Madagascar, 834-5 
— Malaya, 1031 
— Mois pounding, 1799 
—Philippine Is., 724 
— Siam. 998, 1793 
Rtahmond Fark, 977 
RIdann Cmul {n'dd\. Canada. 433 
Ril-Batbois. Morocco, 1343. 1391* 1953 
Rtt Hoanttans, Morocco, 1542 
lU^ capful of Latvia, 1848 
Rfln Monaataff, Bulgaria, 1663. 1669, 
1674 

Rita Ftaninn. lakes. 1658 

RUa monastery. 1665 

RimiO iri-makk'). river, Peru, 98, 103 
RIo do ImutfO {eToo di 2kak-Hd*i-foo), 
1941 

Avenida Rio Branco, 1947 

— « — hill of Gavea, 1943 

— — —origin ol name, 1937, 1943 
peolar, 2x31 

— soburb of Botafogo. 2948 

• .rrSugar Loaf, 2849 


— SUMT 2849 

Flrita, Sweden, 254 
(nTm), Lake Garda, 


Rtan (nr 

RtanWFinn. 


■ Vinn, quay 1 
(ff-wresb), Ui 


*748 


at Venlee, 747 
fraguay, 1440 


t-’ ■■ 


29M 



Riverina 


San Dommgo 


Awtnlla. sheep In, 1496, 1637 

work of, 3087-9104 

Sm elio Wtterftns 

Freneh, /185, 1787, 1790-/, 
*79*. *J9^. *799. *400. 14«*. 

, Xfoj. *5*9 

— IUUm. 1778. 178Xr 1744. /750 , 
Um KhoB. shah of PeffsU, laSo, 1196 

Norway, 157 

I BOf. near Loch LubnalK. 1038 

J9rt mi Do^ Falaise Castle. 1370 

BoWltM Oni09, origin of story, 1584 
BMkf ■!§«• Canada, eird, «a/7, aaiy, 
«ea8, tray. 3330. 

— —Red Indians near, 33 
Uaad, Egypt, 310 
r II,« king of Slellj*, 13*0 
~Ba9iin, division of, 1739 

Arabia, 1619 

—Belgium, 3463 
— Bomia. 9184. 2185 
—captured Bysantlum, 383 
—captured Jerusalem, 1606, 1873 
—conquered Greece, 3386 
—conquered Teutons, 1967 
—dancing among, 3074 
—England, 1103. izia, 1133 
— France, 1369 
—hairdressing among. 3398 
—introduced hat to Britain, 1233 
—invaded Wales, 2201 
—Jews, 1605 
-Liechtenstein, is 35 
—London, 939, 3099 
—Mesopotamia, 580 
-musicians, 3013 
—North Africa, 3023. 2323, 2343 
— Palestine, 2329, 2347 
— Paris, 1789 
— ploughs, 991 
— remains at Ronda, 8/5 
— Rumania, 1187 
— Scotland, 1009 
—Sicily, 1320 
—Spain, 793. 801 
—suppress^ Uruldism, 2209 
— Syria, 1709 
—Turkey. 706 

BobuubmIi. language of Giisons, 2103 
BomWf gypsy language. 1906, 1910 
BomtvMebut (fd'mil vik'ji-ah), 1223 


— , 433-5* 
elephant fighta, 737 
— founding, 1729 

— Sardinia granary of, 2350. 2251 
BOIIIB 97 MUIIiM. tlio 
chasm, 9 o 6 
— courtyard, 8/5 
— Moorish remains, Ma4, 831 
Bondaboaeh, Groote Schuur, 1474 
Boafhnk ▼•Uay, Tibet, 363 
Bom of Iho Woild, 187. 199 

Argentina, 1434 
(rd'id*), Dominica, 1933 
Off Oli^ Copenhagen, 3417 
In Bulgaria, 1O81, 1674 
(r8s'AI/*d/), Denmark, 3426 
Bd, Antarctica, 104, iii 
Antarctica, 104, 105 
If; Markusturm, 1971 
river. Susses, 1116 

lake, geysers near, §366 


BOMt. in 


Bolonm New Zealand, 17^*1 *376 
—lake, New Zealand, 498 
Bottm Bov. Hyde Park, London, 
Bottoidini. harbour, Oj8 


970 


BolMidB, Jerusalem, 9341 

itbc^al, 137T, 1400 


BftOtff (roo'dn), call .... 

former Turkish province, 

TDVMt 


Ireland, 784, 788 

(r8-saA><ird‘«g), 2x39 

Bofnit Mt., Montreal, i«x8 
Bnoado. dancers of. 1076 
— kfaif administenng Justice, 177* 
Btllfr, Amaton basin, 197^, 7979. *944 
— cooUes enrryinf, Java, /807 
—Liberia, 9509 


—Malaya, lOS*, *057 - 
— Pet^ioa 
—St Thomas pi6 
— Soautrn, 1893 

I of, 1875 ^ 

lao wtnsioi; 1979 


1188-1903 

— calutari danoeny 1087 
'-^gyp«y with bear, if/a 
— inaiM, 1000 

— rug-sellen, Bukarest, 1178 
— shepherds. 14941 *306 

Buisin HtaMT {fWhmiVi 579* S^o 

_ pardon of, 1943 
river, at Cemstantine, togr 

la. King John at, 1x08 

Brnrin, 9233-80 
— Baitio States 
— Cossacks fishing, 901 
—game played In. 1493 
— method of ootiking, 179* 

—nomads of Siberia, 19/j 
— Poland, 1473 
— power In Finland, 9129 
— sheep, 1498 
—transport, 1687 
— tundra of Siberia. 2023 
— wond*cuUer*s shack, 847 
Boariau, Argentina, 1434 
— dances of the, 2079, 1087 
—discovered Alaska, 1141 
— Manchuria, 570, 577 
— New York, 2313 
—pilgrims to Jordan, 2343 
— Riga, 1848 
— Ruinaiiia, 1193 

Baariaa TorkliM 5ra Turkistan 
Bnthaaia. set 

-bmuuklrres. 311 
—costumes. 716. 777, 778, 777 
—house. 339, 779 
— industries, 339 
— iitaking liiirn, 771*7 
ButhtaUuM, Ciechoslovakfa, 339 
— Pulatid. 7476, 7487, 1489, 7490 
— Rumania, ttgo 

S 

luatr Flip (fgk'sd gorge of, 2777 
(Mhs'fiAl), urr 
(U'U'iHs) Arab community, 
377 

— religion. 388 

liMfCm (tah-kah-viH*), river, squeduol, 

Itrtri, Dublin. 777. 774 
Oocor (fd'eri Air), church, Paris, 
17H7 

indal (i8'lers*8aAI|, house, 7597 

Sahara, 2023, 2029. 1339 
— ne<tiiins, 75, 81, 87 
— Biskra, 1716, 2339 
— r.l Kantara, 1771 
— Gafsa, 1011 
— motor earn van, 7888, 7887 
— negro musirlan, 100 f 
—oases, 1018. 7017, 1777 

— sand hills, 1078, #079, 1018 
— schotd, 70 

—trade routes, 2335 
ft. Alamlo, Capo, Sicily, 1309 
ft Aadnvi, Scotland, 1017 
ft AugUftia, river, Colombia, 1571 
S. BaoL Moscow, 1180 
ft Btniard, monks of, 1708, 2127 
It OImbmU DaaM. 968. 977 

— beating the bounds, 40 

It DfOMMOf, feast of, Bulgaria, 1674 
f. Dt^ (idN 88'fi8), church, Paris, 1787 
folaU Oaaprito (sdni ckd piV), Paris, 
7784, 1789 

f. Otnaalv^as-Frlf (sdn tkifmMn M 

pri), Paris. 7780 

It fraaMMO, river, Colombia, 1571^ 
ft OoaiihfiUfM {mShU f8*«fi'Wj/«). 

rock, 7987 

It Britaa, 9*5 

— — JamestowiK.977. 978 

ft !§■••* 

ft JMMI* PWIl London, 987, 977 

— — -sand-pit, 974 

St IMS is Mit (Urn Mn 4 U 4 wh), 


Pardon of rlre, 1244 
I. loin* feast of. Ireiano, 


787 


_ , VI, /w/ 

It l•h■• West Indies, 19 * 9 . *9lo 
•tl9lni*i. AtJanUo Sight 5/5 

— —from the harbour, 

— —Indian rnusenm, $67 
' P«ll% 557 


I. fthiVBiit Latvia, 1837. *841 




m. 


1484 


, 1041. 1048-5 
West indies. *919 

— —sugar-cane, sBt 

It LaVNMfii rivar. Canada, 355> ***5- 

— -3lme Industry. 1939 

— -sugarcane, tat 

“ “ ‘ Florence, 773.1 

b Venice, 740, 745 

. ,Jon of, Venice, 743 

-pleMa of, 74 *. 745, 78^. 749 

977 

f. ItofHt-itiMf, London, 964, 975 
I. Marrii Oatord, 1710*7, 7711, i/ij, 

, 

*s Blvar, Indians I 

mI*Si Asores, 9t3 

eostummt 9*8 


Gambia, 383 

ftstiluf, 970 


St VIehail't ihont Cornwall, 137B 
I. Wohal fi'AigattU (xdn mf’sM 

I. FMl*t LoifJtm. 960, 971 

S. Palit's. Rome, 413, 4S4i 4J9, 44*, 


85’ 


44*. 445. 44^. 4JO 
It. Pwanhnim S*f Leningrad 
It Flarra (x 5 n fi4*«ir'), destroyed by 
volcano, 117ft, 193.1 
lilatt Writ Indies, 1919 
It. Thomaai 1919 
— .. Charlotte Amalie, 79 Yo 
It. ThOBMt Gulf of Guinea, rocoa 
drvinu-grouiid, 918 
It Vlaeant, 1919 
cotton, 19 1* 

lakaJs Maisyen people, 70, 

91 , 7051, in(fi, 1035 
Sakalavai, people of Madagascar, B37, 
847 

(MA’AeA ly#*’), Japanese In, 
1*97 

lakkirt, pyramid of Zeser, *45* 

of Citadel, Cairo, 118 
Damascus, fyi* 
faith (mA 75), Morocrai, 1038 
iolarao. flshrrman, 7^43 


Qattof. Amalh, 178, r 
Flala, Stonrhriigr, 1/88. 2191 

iMkIdnf'kak), toHj, iioi 

lalfo Uakl't^U river, Sicily, 1507 
SaltrifibadaB, ski dug, 95' 
falvador, 1271 
—earthquakes, 1239, t2fta 
-* military parade. 7187 
lalwaaa, river, Burma, 2099. 2844, 

^Utiukli'mkkh), river, at Salclturg, 
i.?»9 

riuf (M*f/«’8o0fg), Austria, 1309, 
i.?79. x.3*o 

— Franciscan inonasiery, lyio 
— Motart’s birthplace, 1J74 
—province, 2315 

lamar. Philippine Island, 7*6, 734» 738 
Bamantaai. 2443 
SamafSSiMAWilMiM'l. 198 
— cnlleges, 794, 795 
—courtyard of a mosque, 778 
— hofse market, 794 
— province, 181 
—Tamerlane’s court. l8f 
—trade with Indie, 16H0 

holy piece of Shfftes, 379 


faalm IsdM’ir/), river, Ikigiutn, 246a 
lanaa (f5*w8'5), 161 
—baseball, 771 
—boat, fo7.//4 „ 

—home of Hawatlaas, io8f 
— bottse-buildlng, 853 
— natlveo, xfit ' 

— war-dreia 


16L 48^ **4» 
of oativa, 177 
peopla of Ruaefa, 


MSS 


— jeUgton, 2279 
— SItvriaii neniids, tfta, tjyt 
' ' ' Milk 5«*v*l)«8tokleO| 1471 

^ old lortMM^ tp§9 
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Sandwich Is. 

tadwiab If. 5 «# Hawaiian If. 

In ImfiffO, 25<7 . . ^ 

In Otadle (faAn Uke OrU, 

TfOfir (mAh wah-kin’), I 
africutture, 99 <i >004 
In Joun, Andorra, /5^o I 

fukt Otontn, firU, /99' 

In Mariao. 1332 

— —Captains Rexent, /jjo 

— — La Rocca, x%4t 

Porta I'raiiciscana, tijt 

— - - 'fiuarrirs, rft66 

In Hinfl* bland, dynamiting fish, 90s 
In VMa» monastery, 1324 

near Glrgenti, 7.5/9 

In Bmu, street. /75A. /750 
In Boaof («aA/i preparing cork, 

HtH 

In l■l▼•dor barrack square, atj 
Into Ann, Brazil, 1440 
Into Oral {kfoot), 1919. 1930 
Into Mtrto, volcano, (iiiatemula, 1239 
Into ThtfOM, Mount. 79^0 
InttofO ($akH-ti ah'gO), Cape Verde 
iMaiids. 924 
ImlilfOi Chile, 1377 
--school, 9 

Into Domingo* fortress, 7951 

— republic, 1917 

Into! (sahn'iask), Brazil. 1944* ^04^ 
laont (saA-fn'), river. I'rance, M92 
lio Fnolo {sawn pow'IO), state of Brazil, 

preparing c<iffec, 1940 

Itnoons* attacked Ragusa, 1872 
conquered Egypt, 2233 

— Palestine, 2329 
--scientific knowledge, 1621 
—Sicily, 1520 

lorawnk (sak^rak^wahk), Borneo, 2393 

— pepper Industry, 2399 

— ploughing, 7000 

—road, 2.19^ 

lorbn* Lebanon, ,U7 

Inno. river. Italy, 173 r 

Inrdimn. 1729. 2231 

— scene near aionteponi, 2250 

—sheep, 1294 

larikollf, dance, 2079 

Inranlo Ooll, 2379 

Inria. peop'e of Sin<Kiaog, 1336 

— Tashliend, 793 

laakntolMwn (sdi-Ad/rAY-vda), 2226 
lumlda* Persian people, 3H7 
SotraBjMn* Jain temples, 1446 
Ittnra* Temple of, Rome, 457 
Inll lainto Mario ftf zdni mJ'ri}, 
canal, 427. 432, 9 to 
lift (mAp), river, Vugo-Slavia, 3161, 
2170 

— at Belgrade. 2770 

lofomko Foroit, 1108 

ItfOT, I4»n 
— dukes of, 3122 
—girl, 7396 
Inoas. 1967 
—caps worn by, 1224 
— defeated the Danes, in 7 
—descendants in England, jif, 31 
-^hairdressing. 2300 
— Transylvania, 7202, 1202 
laioar, 1969 
—Dresden, 7992 
— sugar-beet, 282 
lafiBfk Mta., forests, 2277 

— —home of Soyots, 1794 
loaailMftoaa. is^s « 

—Argentina. 1434 
—invaded Walee, 2201 

loapa flow* 1041 

Maflhaaaiaj[22Ad/*Aom-2Ai). girls, §116 

MaamtomhUlii (sAoamf'Aoorf-fip-p^, 

lohikirfsAIM). rivor, Belghim, S435 

— —at Antwerp. 2430 

■oMoImb Iski-dikmlil, canals near, 428 
iSEe(2Airi2r)i birthplace, 1097 
loMnwli Bolitiii (Mt'ilt BtHbit. 
0419 

ffMfp lOto (sAoMif-tori), 1981 
— 1822^ 


Shetland Is. 


lobool— 2MI. 

—Burma, 2483 
— Cambodia. 7474 
—China. 337 
—Cuba, 648 
— Finland, 2140 
— Oermany, 1^9 
—India, A77 
—Japan, 1303 
— Kashgar, 1366 
— Lapland, 2140 
— Lebanon, 334, 360 
—Persia, 7225 
— Rumania, 1x99 
— Spain, 796 
— Switzerland, 2x12 
— Turkey. 2292 
— Warsaw, 7486 

lebarjrs (zAvffz), Switzerland, 2105 
lellly IrieOi compared with Bermuda, 

92X 

flowers, 1X21 

lootfio di UUfse (sAf/'yd di oO'U ssi), 

Ionian Is.. 2252 
leottud, 1009-47 
—Caledonian canal, 429 
— compared with Ceylon, 453 
— curling, 142b 
—dances. 2079 
— education, 15 
— fishing in Spey, 899 
— homespuns, 1350 
— mcgalithic remains, 2191 
— pedlars, 1132 
— potato-growing. Skve, loot 
— shepherds. 1498. 7507 
— superstition lu Tc'viotdale, 1324 
— Viking raids, 1383 
loettoad Yard, New, 342 
leota, Ireland. 771 
— Norway, 1385 
--Patagonia, 1434 

leotl. Capt., depfit on Ross Island, 

204 

reached South Pole, 202 

ship, 200 

on shore ice, aoj 

loolt* Sir W'alter, 1024 
— — — memorial, Edinburgh, 7076, 

1017, 7027 , 702 J 

leotori (sAoe'laA-rl), Constantinople, 

3 b 7 

— Biyuk JamI Mosque. j87 
— Turkish cemetery, 373 
Sentari. Laba* Yup-Slavla, 2x61 
ISI^OOWS. Australia, 624 
Isa Dayaks (tff'dA), people of Borneo, 
2303, 2394. 2400 

boy and girl, 2404 

family, 2405 

girl, 2407 

warriors, 240 j 

•talord* cliffs near, /rro 
Sstkaob (zd'toAAA), river, 2375 
fagovto (sd-ff 8 'ii 4 -aA). aqueduct. 793 
lakoadi {sde-dnd-di’)^ Gold Coast, 393 
Mat (sdN), at Caudebec-en*Caus, 

—at 7780, 7784-5, 7790 

— swimming-baths, 1781 
Sslangor, 1049, 1055 
SsUalaodlita {siVyd Unds fds^ 143 
trigifk. Alexander, x 584 
SaaUBgS. people of Malaya, 1031, 1033 
iamaraag. Java, 1810 
tfBMnit volcano, Java, rtSt 
lamtoyMbaaik (sdin-dr-y^-cA/asA’), 181 
laoritofi overran Sumerla, 377 
iMMoaladtaai, 26 
lanna, river, Belgium, 2439 
ftaatol (z/*iieo'z 4 ), Mahoraedao bfother- 
hood, 2348 

iWBl (sd-o^'l. iS 54 . 1859 


iWBl (sd-ooT), 1854. 1839 
— boy drawtog water, 7837 
—bullocks, 7858 
— eoppersmith's shop, 7858 
— muslo ahop, 7862 
laiatovo (2«A-«iA-yrp8|, 2777 
isffia. axfis, S170 
—Belgrade, 2770 
—fair. 2787 
—girt, 8271^. 

— gypalca. 7903, 1170 
— oa-cart. 2788 

liillm te Ualtod Stotm^ * 3*9 


9e**f f Indians of Central America. 1276 
Imptal-Woiibip. Haiti, 2498, 2499 
teia da IrinDa (ler'rJb dJkM^’Uki, 
Portugal, 7805 

fett 1.. father of Kameses If., 1896 
8«vtB listen, cliff near Seaford, 7770 
Itfaa Hston Fans. Norway. 136 
•svsn Yawmi. Constantinople, 7870 
levsn. river, 2201 

fsesras. Emperor, triumphal arch, 431 
ftvflla. 80J 
— Alcazar, 708 
— cordwaliier's shop, 879 
— dancing in cathedral. 2073 
— Moorish remains, 796. 831 
— p‘ro\ince of Spain, 827 
Idfiis (sdD'rf), porcelain manufacture, 
1580 

■swara Faninsola. Nome. 7748 
tifdiBl|i0lda7(48’fAfs-/4Vr-fArf), Iceland, 
2058 

Ihaekmn. Sir Ernest. 93a 
fibagia. drawing water. 7/5 
SbaE Jsb^ built Jama Masjid, Delhi, 
14.53 

built Taj Mah.il, 884 

founded Delhi, 1434 

— —palace at Agra, 883 

palace at Delhi, 885, 891, 892 -j 

Shaksspsan's Clift, mo 
Ibalimar Gardans, near Srinagar, 693 
Ibamaniam, Siberian religion, 2779, 
22K0 

•hamaen CanaL Canton, 457 
Ibangliai. China, 310 
— Kiiropenn quarter, 500 
— geiitluiiian of, 570 
--opened to foreign trade, 499 
Bhaixbalknaa, niounlains near, 332 
BhamiOB, river, Indand, 771 
BhailS, people of Burma, 2491 

province of China, 306, 322 

Bbaii Itotaa. 2494 

Akhas, 2497 

Nainsan, 2493 

water festival at Yawnghwp, 2488 

Bbaravall (skak-rak-vak'tl), river, Gcr- 
s^pa Falls, 147, 755 
Bbar Hto., Macedonia. 2179 
Bbat-al-Arab, 577, 385 

— creek near Basra, 589, 597 

Bhat-sl«Hal. canal, Alesopotamia, sSS 
Bbstp. 149**7508 
— Andorra, 1336 
— Arabia, 1632 
— Australia, ib35, 1637, XC38 
— Bulgaria, 1673 
— Donegal. 790 

— England, 1105, xria 
— Greece, 1086, 7090 

— Hungary, 1333 
— Iceland, 2037 
— Kashmir, 697 

— Lebanon, 340, 330, 358 
— Madagascar, 837 

—New Zealand, 2366, 2370, 2374. 2375 
— Palestine, 2542, 2547 
—Patagonia, 1434. *351 
— Rumania, 1x96 

—Scotland, roto, xoii, X024, 7030-7. 

70J.V, 1047 
— Stamlioul. 366 

— Tierra del ruego, 2334, 2333, 2337 
— Turkistan, 797. 199 
—Uruguay, 1437, 1439 
— Wales, 22X0 
— Vugo-Slavia, 2177 
Bbtlkb Baad (xAdA mA 8), on Tigris. 383 
BbsMoatoa ThMtn, Oxford, 7770, 1731, 
1728 

BhfSMi. coalfields. 2043 
Bhspbaid^ 1492-1506 
— Afghanistan. 1902 
— Beduin. 84, 1632 
— Ctechoslovakia, 334, 335 
I —France, 1380 
— Greece, 7083 
—Kashmir, 69/ 

— New Ze^nd, 2375 
— Rumania. 77^ 

— Scotland. 1034, 7030*/, lejt 
Shmhnh SieifB Leone. 38a 
ttgWg dj jWii^ tlQ$ 

— —gills to U-nmke^ 1034 





Shetland Is. 


Spaniards 


woman spinning, lorq 

— —women knitting, ten 
See Shiites 

Tibet. 246 

i ($Af-ffs'), Mahomedan sect, 5^. 
583. SQO. KSif teet^ 1O17 
i (sAZ-M'Aoe). Japan. 1297 
, hairdresdng, 9299 

m, Japan, 1300, 1301, 1310 

Ib6p» Bulgarian tribe, 1675 
lhoilil», Anne Hathaway** cottage. no9 
flhwf pagoda, RangDon, 3483. 

*487, 2493 
Siam, iQ5i-(ib 
—canal*, grd, 43a 
— elephant hunt, 764 
—elephants 754, 7A5 
— food. 7<)8 
— halrdrcMing, 2301 
— irriRation, 5/ a 
— lady's beaa-divss tejo 
— meal- time, 179J 
— ploughinR, 998 
— white elephants. 736. 7^8 
Sigmmt. in Camliodia, 1411 
Sibtria, aass. »3b7, 2271, 2273. 2277-80 
— oookinR a meal, J795 
— nomads, ter 3 
— transport. 168 a 
— tundra, 2023 
Sibarlaiia. in Mongolia. to^S 
gioant , ancient pctipic of Sicily, 1313 
Sioall, ancient iKHipIc of Sicily. 1313 
SioUlan VMpen. i3<> 

StoUj, 1507 * 7 . 17 * 9 . 1736 

— donkey, 605 
— Mt. Ktna, 1184 

Sidi Ahmad al Badawi. tomb, 2242 
SIdon (sfVdN), 344 

SiabaBbontaB (t/*Wn-6oof‘g*/»i), Tran- 
sylvania, 1202 

tiafiB (si-*r‘rak), Peruvian Andes, 

m kh‘brd), Cuba, 648 
BlamdaMaaattB Uid mak’d'strah), Cuba. 

<148 

glam LaoBa (U-S'ni). 386 

native queen, 3.V2 

natives plaving warri. t4r9 

— —woman making pot, 1366-7 
ilam VaeadB (m-vek’dak), California, 

150 

Vosemite Valley. 25/r 

iltnh llafBdB, Spain, H27 
Ham XatradB da ill. lUitB, Colombia, 
1571 

Slam OrgBBO (er-gaknyd), Cuba, 648 
Sigiri, rock of, Ceylon, 462, 481 
•liiimBBd, statue. Warsaw, 7475 
SinBBBkaa, people of Madagascar, 83R 
name of Greeks in Sicily, 1320 

1431 , 14 A 7 . 1489 

, India, 1451. 1469 

— Kashmir, 702 
— temple, 1431 
ilkUBi, lamas' band, 2009 
gUehaatar, Roman remains, 1103 

German, ruined cattle, 1986 

— — Zacken, 7998 
gilariB* Polisli, coal, 1490 

iillBB (siiyakn), Swedish lake, 7, 936, 
947, 948, 951. 956 

gOk, Bulgaria, ii)7S 
— China, 504, 311 
—Italy. 1744 
— Japan, 1320 
—Korea, 1862 
—Lebanon, S57 

— Manchuria, 304 
—Spain, 821 

,.r. 

gimalo (id-md7d). river, Sicily, 1307 
^ India, 1166 

Lambert, fai Dublin, 779 
I Bam, formation, 2100 
. .aatBiBlB (srnd-f), 2242 
-'Mounuln ol Moaea, eojr 
■iBd, ebieftafoi, S83 
— deamt, 2025 
—fiver, 7^8 
HB g B pBBi, 1049 

— mattiBf faetory, /o#f 
a tfo et, xbjo 


gUtlaaa. peo^e of Ceyten, 453, 478 
—drew of nobility, 471, 481 
— gW. 47 * 

— women pounding plumbago, 467 
giB4QMC« 1 338-88 

— —deserted cities, 1029 

— —donkey, 607 

— — eagle for hunting, 7271 




(««»). 16, 17 

chief and squaw, 23 

— — Okeepa ceremony, 31 
glom^ nui lat-d-tke/i), Nepal, 276 
gllB, wife of Rama, 1439 
gItkB, Hskimo shoe-riiop, 7737 
gttlBBi, river, Burma, 2484 
gift. Hindu god, 1430, 1438 

“* - iwVir 


[ Ctechoslovakla, 337 


1139 

r, Alaska, 1144. 1148 
I, Swedish iriands, 939 
XI19 

road to, 2420 

. coral growth, 764J 

gkya. 1009 

— agriculture, toot 

— grinding corn, 7032 

glltlBn (slah-H'mak), salt mines, 321 

glnvonUu atci. 2170, 2178 

— mother and child, 2767 

—women, 2762 

glaavlg, lost to Denmark, 2411 

— threshing, 2479 

— windmill, 24/9 

glolahdim. Copenhagen, 424 

HovBkfBi 3*1 

— bride, 37/ 

—costumes, 313, 375, 322, 323, 330, 

— mrifel village, 330 
— musicians, 373 
glovtkl, people of 
— procession, 373 
— United States, 2319 
" — Bit, Vugo-Slavla, 2161 
(s/ovs), canal to. 2436 7 
“ *d, l^iidon, 977. 979 

fsmrr'fid), destruyed by fire, 

2291 

—donkeys on road to, 2290 
— Roman aqueduct near, 706 
gUBka-DlBOa. Hop! Indians, 31, 993, 

Australian natives, 6n 
fnikti, in India, iifio. i/yr 

— sacred to Hopl Indians, 306 
gubt-Wonbip, Haiti, 249H, 2499 
Naga, 1163 

gnttwro, pyramid of, 2478, 2481 
gBOWdOB. 2201. 2203 
— Llyn Peris, 2203 

— Pats of Danberis, 9909 

gnov ira Antarctica, 202 

gnow«ghOM» Ivskimo hunter, 7206 
got, island, Scotland, 1498 
goeuty ****■*■, 183, 168 
goeimlMt Athenian philosopher, 2385 
goeiBkBfU {too-rak-kaf'Utk), Java, 1810 
gogt* 1837 

-llanya BashI, Mosque, 7859 
—floods in plain, 7873 
— markets, 188/ 

—pedlars' market outside, /J38 
gogairilord {tdkrner-fd-efd), Norway, 
1589. X 595 

—salmon -Ashing, 97/ 
gokOl [tdek'dl), Cscch society 324* 33* 
— display at nague. 324, 328 
—march through Prague, 323 
Nigeria, horseman, 393 
, logging near, 937 
{ae^Ur-reeth), tHmmark, 9490 

I8f 

— —archery. ^64 

— —canoe, 107, /09. ^8® 

— —chief. 170 

— — Malaytnn warrior, 788 
natives, 178, 1233 

— — aatives* war'danee, ids 
galooM^b VMBildi JeruwlMB, 1606, 

built sralls of JaniMJeai, 187* 
jl Britlsb, 401 I 

war-duBSi^ got 


ehlldren, 37 

Luctombe village, 1708 
immrt HbHA London, 979 
MUM. river, remains of tnolenC 
dwaUlngs, 2090 

mountains near, 707 
-mark, 2424 
. Annam, Ashing In, 907 
university, Paris, 1787 
(serf), river, source of, 1374 

_ 1743 

— flsbermen's quarter, J754 

— —desert, 2023. 20 jj 

— — hairdreiaUiM of Zulu girls, 1303 
Hottentot houiet, 847 

— KafAr boys' danos, 2077 

negroes making lump sugar, sJj 

police, 341 

— — sujureaiie, s88 

— — Zulu women, toed 


^ drugging Ash, 897 

pedlars. 1137 

transpuri. 1087 

gouUuuBplOB. debt to river, 2099 
genth AuSbUb, 1848 

stacking wheat, 7003 

goBlb ObibUbb, cotton, 2314 
gOBib DbImIb, Indians, 10. 2512 
goBtb Dowbi. Hifls, It to 
-- — sheep. 1498 

— — woods, 1108, 7173 

AlRb New Zealand. 2359. 

2388, 2371 

“* ‘ 215 

, , i». «4*7. 2439 

■ruined etty, 2199 
i OMffiB, 93* 

•discovery, 203 

New Zeslsiid, 2359, 2385, 
9386. 2371 

— —bridge netfr Picton, 2374 

— — " bush," 2373 

— —Ashing, 900 
.-.gold mlnei, 2371 

— — mminUins, 237c 

— • —road, 2389 

• - — scene, 936a 
• '—sheep, 2370 

goBib SMMliiflOB. museum, 977 
8 f 9BatB i Bl» Nova Scotia, 2221 

tS&TSSShlii Mt. Erebus, 1178 
goBiburBrk PBrk, London, 977 
gOBtb WirirtotlBi camel caravan, i6Mn 
goBti^Wwt Abiai P fotoafW B ti, 2433 
—Bushmen, 2442 

— — — — Marlentaf, 2434 
* lapuMtof, i^uion of, 2235 

l»eople of S. Siberia, 1793 

79J'83» 

—ancient artists, 2187, 9900 
—Avila, 1885, 1868 

— bullock'oarts, 1879 
-^•ilanclng in Seville cathedral. 2073 
—donkeys. 6m, (>04 

—food, 1798, *798 
— gypsies, 1898-9, 1911 
—hunting in the Marisinas, 1208 
—irrigation, 800, 711 
—Jews, 1809 
—Moors, 1543. *345 
—national dance, 2079 
—police, 543. 547 ^ ^ 

—relations with Portugal, iA9> 


— sheep'Isrming, 1493 
— See alto Balearic Is. 
gpBtt (akpakit), JIOU24W, t979 
gpBBlBfgt, America, 25x3 
—Brasil, 1937 
— Canarias, 923 
1582 
Mm, 13 


—Cuba, 277, 

—Haiti, 2495 
— HawaUau Is.* tads 
—Ireland, Tdd 
— jaiBalca, 19381, 19S8 
— Japua« 1302 
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Spaniards 

IpMiWdf— 

—Mexico, 1239, 1261, 126a 
—Morocco, 154a, X3S3 
—Peru, *9 
— Philippines, 

—Sicily, 1321 
—South America, 1427 
— Tangier, 1550 
—United Slates, 2527 
— Uruguay, 1434 
— West Indies, 9S5, 1922, 1923 
SfUtftt (jrecce, loHH 
--inn on road to, 2094 
— site of ancient, /090 

— -Vale of, 1087, /opr 
IptfUniL dances, 2075 
tpay, salmon-fishing, ^pp 
fpite 2470-3. 247 *i 

— near Cairo, 214 
Ipliuoh, gathering In China, 326 
Iplantni, X343-S3 
— Ktigiand, 39 
— Kstlionia, 1S3H 
— French Cameroon, 2767 

— Ireland, 790 

— Kuiiiania. iiSS, 2294 
— Sr2>tland, 2M/.y, 20/p 

— Sweden, p./p 

8pltllWlgai« compared with Antarctica, 
207 

•pongaa, Greece, xo86 

— Havana, 6 jft 
•--sorlltig at Nassau, 2922 
--Viigo-Slavia, riHj 

Jpraa {$hpri), river, Germanv, 1996 
•prNWild {thpra vaklt), 1996 
-- girls, 29.VJ 

trinagar isr/'ia-ag-rr). 689, 696 
•— Jlieluin, 692-4. 696-7 

— inosi|ue near, 690 
—river festival, 692-4 

— road near, 6Sq 

•rifaiifaiii. Hindu temple, 1433. 
itadlam, Athens. 2.190, 2301 
•tafloidahira, potteries, 133P 
•taldtB, gttrgfl near. 2222 
ItalUng Boim, Spain, 1208 
flambonl, Constantinople, 362, 3C3, 368 
—fruit bazaar, 374 
— (irand bazaar, 367 
—porters in stri^et, 37S 
— street restaurant, .363 
— Yeni Vulideb Mosque, 366, 367 
ftonlay* Falkland Isles, 9/6 
Itaalty. H. M., explorer, 1763, 1777 
ftaphocit* children at, 634 
ItaUona ol tha OroM, Via Dolorosa, 
2.53J 

Staamahlp, development, 122-127 
•laphaa, S., founder ol Hungary, 1323, 
1328 

Itarnbarg, Baron Ungern. pirate. 1842 
lUfaaiOlU K. L., in Samoa, 163 
Itawaiti uugald, memorial, Kdinburgh, 
ioj6 

stfwail la.. New Zealand, 2363 

Itllllllg. 1024 

— oasUe, lot 3 

— old bridge, xojtf 

Hook Bmlutact. New York, 237 

il ^ kholiB. 93b. pjd 

— otnal to, 429 

— cutting ice near, 950 

Mona A|^ paintings, 2187. trpp, 2400 

ItoMhtBga, 1103, giS6, 2191 

llQMf IndiiiM, tep«e^ 939 

iiwkai Alsace. 1392 

— CxewoslovaKla, 339 ^ 

— Denmark, 8411 
—Germany, l9Q7 
— Moroeg, 15^6 

Unad. London, 973 ] 

— S. Clement Danes, 40, pdg 

ro3t 1 

flliliiiaft 1112 

IlMiiMl (f(rpy*dlfiL npldt on Danube, I 


ttfo na , river. Italy, s7S3 
ftnmebav. in Ireland, 769. 779 
•taMratt (sfoof'garf), peasants, 1968 
fMkiB (seo-eik'Mff). 407 
•■bUa. Sft Sabaeans 
Inbainriaf, history of, 127 
Soelinn (soo'rAow). pagoda, 329 
•ndu, 40s 
— boat on Nile, rao 
— dervish. 397 
— Fulah woman, 2299 
— pyramids at Meroe, 2478. 2481 
— Shilluk man. 2299 
indnaeaa, Tripoli. 2346 
fnai OuaL 4/^. 4 *9> 420. 918 

— — comparison with " Sfw ” Canals, 

Inflate fishermen, 43 
— harvesting, xtjo 
fiifar-haat, Bulgaria, 1664 
infur-enae, a77 »^ 

Australia, 1643 

Barbados. 1924 

Brazil. 1041 

— —British Guiana. 988 

Cuba, 633. 645 

Egypt, 2237 

Hawaiian Is., 1069 


Java, 1802 

Madeira, 91 


Madeira, 919 

Martinique. 1935 

Natal, 2443 

Spain, 824 

West Indies, 1929 

Sngnr Lott, Kio de laneiro, 1944, 7949 
tnlMmftB Hli.. S. Waziristan, i6.Vo 
fnlphnr. on Popocateitetl, 1180 
— produced by volcanoes, 1183. *521 
— In Sicily, /jar, IJ2X 
fnltnn mosque. Caira. 212, 242 

fnln Anhipelago. Philippine is.. 722 
Inmnnn, Ceylon, 462 
Inmntrn (ioo-Nidli'/rd), 1801. 1813 
— Achinese dw’elliiigs. jit a 
— Batak dwelling, littx 
— forest, jHjft 
—home of Malays, X049 
InmtrinaCIvlUintion, Mesopot.iinia. 577 
Inmerinil^ writing of the. 580 
lammtr rnlnee* near Peking, 2040 
Inmniteii. Stt Blow-pipe 
•nndn lilnadi, >825 

Sun Danosb of Blackfeet Indians, 27, 
8074 

InndevtU (sooads'iwiM}, Sweden, 936 
Innf-Xlniif. canal. 323 
Snnnl. Mahomrdan sect, 333, 1617 
lnn*WOnhlp. among American Indians. 
27. 88, 298 

in ancient Brittany, 2197 

relics in Swedish customs, 953 

at Stonehenge, 2186, 2191 

•npnyah Lnl, queen of Burma. 2486 

SnpMfor, lake, 2228. 2231 

— canal to, 427 

— freighters on, 124 

Inntejn (soo-rafi-frl'afi), Java, 1810 

— metal-worker, litoi 

fuf-lldlllC, Hawaii. loGi. 2062 

Inmy, Holmbury Hill, ///r 

Iwyn, Hindu Sun God, temple of, 1443 

Inat, Persia. 2x92, 2198 

foMnan, part of ancient Persia. 2198 

■oMli* CharltoD Forest, ziij 

— coast, 2fro 

—sheep, X498 

— villages, /irr, rirfi 

fotlfii. river, at Bahawnlpur. 1x60 

tVMMK (r»d-«r-6orfl. fortress. 2142 

fVMlaaa, division of Sweden. 936 

iwaUn (sird'M-d). 1997 

393 . 413 

— kairdresslng, 392, 2296 
imuiiaai 22061 22x4 
lliaa UppiBf, on the Thames. 32 
tvuli (tatnrMs), people of South 
Africa. .244a 
•wtia^ 933-5» 

— connexic^'iri^ Norway. 1383 
—food, 11 ^ 

—lost to Denmaric. 2411 

— RMU Fall% 934 
-4 0h 00i. TTf 


Taranaki 


•« 8 te America. 25x3 
Iwilg, Uruguay. 14^ 

IwMe Goans, in French Revolution, 
2122 

lirisi Poottfleol Ooordi^ at the Vatican, 

447 

SwttMOBd. 2x05-27 
— moufflons. 1494 
— schools, X 
— sledging, 1426 
fvoid-doiMiag, Aboyne. 1027 
lydaty, 1646. 1647 
— Bondi Beach, /649 
— Circular Quay, /650 
— Elizabeth Bay. 1643 
•ym. Idesslng the waters, X007 
fyr Dario (srr dar'yafi). province. 
Turkistan, iSi 

river, Turkistan, X93 

lyriO. 1708-17 
— Beduins, 73 
— sheep, 1498 
lyrioas, Bagdad. 1215 
— Jeru Salem, 2541 
— San Domingo, 1932 
— Turkish treatment of, 2291 
8 n- 0 hnan tsi-ckuJn'), China, 499 
SitkeliM (id’ 3 di-yd), people of Hungary. 
*344 

T 

TaMa Bay. 34*8 
Tkbla Monalain, 7437, 3428 
TObria (tak-hr/z'), 1281 
TOeomo, Mount. U.S.A.. 23/0 
Todmor, site of Paimvra, 1716 
Taff* river, Wales, 2209 
Taft, President, peacemaker in Cuba, 
64 4 

Tagalogl. people of Philippines, 728 
Togas, river. i6t)5 
— — at Listion. 2693 
TohM (tahk/'tf), lOt 

— man luirrvtug bark, j 6S 
— natives. 164 

Toidong (/f-ddag). river, Korea, 1833 
Tklbokn, Formosa, 2/39 
TsJUlS, Afghanistan. 2537 
— Turkistan, f33, 193, X97 
ToJ Moliol (takj mah'kafiV), 8S4, 891 
Tokht-i-GolsiauB. Kashmir, 693, 693 
TOUna. Esthoiiian name of Keval, 1843 
Tomarloas, 1071 
— Chinese wife. 1 94 
— conquered Sin-Kiang, X357 
— sacked Baalbek, 341 
— ill Turkistan, 178, 181 
Thmils. people of Cevlon, 453. 454, 455, 
45<». 457, 470, 473, 478 
— school -children, 6 
Tomaisrfois (lii 3 fff'Mirr-/ors), 2131 
Tornsol (Uikm-soo’ 4 )t river, Formosa, 

2159 

Tanolas, Malagasy people, 83a 
— men dancing, 2073 
TOBOBatlva. Madagascar, 84s 
Toogoayiko {takH-gakn^yi'imh), lake, 
canoe on, 4/2 
— ^village on shore, 4/4 

Tkagaiuiko TSixUon, 413 

school, ta 

telegraph poles for, 409 

Tangior, bread-sellers. 2547 
— donkeys carrying w*ater. 2530 
Taojora, Hindu temple, 143a 
Taaao IslOBd (idn'miA). fish-traps. 176 
TtalO (toAn'fiiA), Egypt, 2242 
Tbatooi, Annam, X413 
— China. 313 

Tasnriaa (AiA-of-aid'fMA), Mount Etna 
seen from, /jxj 
—Greco- Roman temple, 1x84 
— street, 2503, 2522 
Toot (InA'tt), New Meoieo, 290, 295, 
293 

Tkppa, South Sea Islanders making, 275 
Tkao {td-poo), Alaska, xt47. X150 
— Hawaii. 1063 
— ^Madagascar, 83s 
— Marquesas Islaids, 169 
— New Zealand. ^6 
Tkf, prodnoed In rinlaad, 2x31 

kSiJft Hnr fl S iM i l , ajM 
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Tarantella 


^noe, t079» » 

ftUMnn, Mount* Now ZooUikd, Ji9s 
Mk. Moorish loader. 793 
Hub. river, cor(te o( the, 009J 
TivOL pol made from, 1063, 1069 
ThnUBi CBadtr, Kashmir. 69s 
Tartar Ottj* Peking. 1871. SOJJ, eoj8, 
»o37 

Thitaia. Rumania. 1193 
— Russia, 3355, 9371 
— Siti'Kiang, 1337 
— Turkistan. 181 
“ ■ I lama. Tiliet, 948, au 

I Loapa. monastery. 9S4> »55 
kaadi 181, 193 

Abel. Dutch navigator. 9339 
i Baf. New Zealand, 9374 

la. 1646, 1656 

— grading apples, J656 
— Hobart, 1654 
— Port Esperance, /tf35 
Thmo. Torquato. 2743 
Tatra HoQBtalai, peasants. 1480, 1481, 
J49r 

scenerv, 331 

Tattooing. Alniis, 1 30s 
— Alaskan Indians, 1147, 2130 

— Burmese, 3493 

— Mauris 48 3, 486, 4S9, 490, 497, 498 
— Marquesas Isiaiidrrs, 169 
— Philippine islanders, 738 
• — Solomon Islanders, 1 7(1 
Tatwa. .Australia. 729 
TavBsttaaden(/e8-t«iiirs/>/4ANtPm), 2144 
Taygetna (fd ij'i tUs), iiiountains,<ircece, 
3091 

Tia. Australia, i6j6 

— caravan, Mongolia. 2073 

— Cevloii, 445. 49/, 470, 474. 475 ? 

— China, 311 
— Formosa, 

—Japan, 1305, tjjo 
Tuk, Siam, 29 4^ 

Tahana Datmt. tribesman, 16 ij 

— -water-carrier, 2639 
Teheran {ti-kft-ahn'), 1381 

— -nrocesriun in, ij8o 
Tennnna. native costume, ia6a 
Tehnantepeo (/d'watN-id pik'), 

1363 

(td-u'iVckd), 2434, 


«a 59 , 


2447 , i34l*J35r 
TM Ariv. Jewish colon v, 2441 
Tell, ^'tliiam, canton of, 2117 
TMl-sl-Aasnnin, 1875 
Teinti. Ceram, 1839 
Temeavai {Um'isk var), 119S 
TemWoanu See Temcsvar 
Temple ol lolomon. reouted site. 3341 
Temnoo (/d- moo' Ad), Chile, 1383 
Tenerife, 933 
— cave house, 938 
— rich peasants, 935 
Tenoe. ancient custom, 1094 
Tant. Arab, 1628 
— Beduin, 78, 84 
— Bisharin, 2344 
— Chekchi, 2273 
—Eskimo. 864 


zvsilir* 


.. dt, 1358 

—Labrador, 37J 
—Lapp, 044 
— Mongolian, 1079 
—Palestine, igoa 
— Tehuelche, 2349 
— Turcoman, 183 
TiBnA.Maknm* Banar, Cairo, eje 

American Indian, 27, 89* ^5^, 
864 

1 (M-rf'). Nepal. 271 
■ i (Irr-sd'd-mA), Acores, OfS 
ja (ler-rmk-ehs'nmk). Italy, 1761 
Mt, volcano, 1278 
, giri, 3/79 
a(fA-s*/»),33/ 
niarket>plac& IS5S 
nethod of ashing, 901 
Oliar. eaetle at Marienbnrg, 

.*999^ ^ 

..Jma, France^ 1369 
—invaded luly, 1967 
^ ‘ iala, eupcrstttioo. tgag 
I eooUag; sTpi 
. *fl4 


— aheep. xjor 
ThaliBi.Ava(oror, adr 
TImmm, beautiet. tioS 
— helmet found in, 2x98 
— importanoe, 9099 

—Oxford, 1719, >741 
^wan^wping, 5$ 

I met. London. 073 
_ (teha), Alsace. 2393 
Taar, Indian desert, 3093 
Thentti. Athens, 9384-5. 9391 
— Burmese, 9494 

— — marionette. 9489 
—China, 505 

—of Epidaurus, nos 
— German, 1987 
— Greco- Roman, Sicily, 1/84 
— Hungarian, 1341 
— Peking, 9043 
— Siamese. 1953 
— SlnKiang, 1368 

TiMbee (tklh), Egypt, 188a, 1887, 9340 
— <'ol<issl near, 1873 
— site, 2878 

Thehei. Greece, legendary sphinx, 3471 
f, king of Burma, 24H6 

wife of Lombard king, 

K749 . 

I 1 ,. monument. 378 
Athens, ajSj, 3391. 9399 
in Crete, 3199 
Mon. X 103 

«<»87 

— iMeteora iiionasteries, 1089 
Thmey. Isle of. London, 939 
Thorwaldaen. Danish sculptor, 3417 
Thathmee m.. 963 

— statue, 28Af7, 2893 
— tomb, 1 887 

Thnadatadla ftrMt, London, o;i 

Thraa Pthln. Mount. PaUHonia, 9359 

ThtwhiBg. Arabia, 99J 

— Rrittanv, 1243 

—Denmark, 3419 

— Greece, 995, 2093 

—India, 601, 994 

—Palestine, 992 

— Philippine Is., 924 

Throat Room, Peking. 9040 

ThOB (toon), lake. 3197 

ThopoiBBUt {tk9p mk*fah mak*), Ceyloo, 

495 

Thor (foor), river, Alsace, 2393 
Tharlagla. Wartburg, 2993 
Thnriltmt. Davonshire, 48 
TiohoaBMO {tS ah-wak-nak'kd), 88 
TIob IhiB Hta. (M-dn sAdn'), 193. >384 
— — Kiighis dwellers, 1358 
Tlbor. river, ilaly, 1739 
--at Rome, 4 Jd* 7 » 44^ 

TtbOftaa, Palestine, 9346 
TIbM, 943'63 
—boat. Ill, zrr 
— desert, 3035 
—food, 1800 

— ^ven, 2099 
—game plavcd in, 14x8 
TIorgartoB, Berlin, 1981 
Tim dM iBOgO (M-rr'roA ddl /wd'fd), 
4354 

— — —cattle, 9355 

compared with Ireland, 307 

Indians, 9347, 2349, 2338 

road, 9 J 57 , 

scene near Lapalala, 9354 

Tlgir, Korean legend of, 2857 
TIglili 377 , 384, <413 
— Arab crossing, 589 
—Bagdad. 2914, I2t6~8 
—boats. III. 228. 581. 383. 8924 
— drawing water, 394 
— Kurna. 578 
-Mosul. 588 
thahar. Sea Lumberi^ 
llflihmyafdi, Burma, 78*, 789-3 
TImhaktB, caravan termlous^ 9333 
flmgal, Algeria, 9393 


timiL lake. Sues. 41^ 
fiiiiv Beg. See Tameriaoo 
fto, Ba^l pietoatt. 40s 
—Malaya, i05<. <^58 ^ 

^ poo^ m Pb«pplaaa» yeS 


Transltort 

Thtet i^hiOM^ 4039 
— Hungaiiai^ 1908 

«« 

Tlalma WMa Monmoouithtre, 34 


-A 783 

-^'cattla mofiiet. 778 
TliBOfB (fsf'na-id), market, 1883 
—monastery near, 2879 
Vgm^ king of Ceylon, 483 

TUbIi Arch of, Rome, 43A 

emde^ 2735 
TIfi, statue, 2873 
TUaglt iBiiBBg, Alaska. 2248 

totem poles. 2247 

ToiOiit people of Central Ameriot, 1976 
ThhMOOi Algeria. 3328 
—Andorra. 1334 
— Bahia, 1930 
— Bulgaria, 1884 
—Cuba. 633. 638, 439. 845 
—Mexico. 1979 
—Virginia, 9513 

l«I9 

5»!S&n*}i„V.HK »7. 

TOlOlOBd, former (ierman oniony, 401 
Tokyo, capital of Japan, 1397 
— hsh market, 2317 
— Hori-Kiri Gardens. 2998 

— Mukojima Avenue, 1S98 
Tolbooth. iitUnburgh, 20/4 
Toledo, Human amphitheatre, 793 
Tolloei, in Mexico, 1262 
TOBMk, Siberia, 3271 

ToDfi UUtadf, i6i 

— .-natives, I6a 


493, 


Toagm JoBg, Bhutan, 953 
TBUi UeekfiL Cambodia, 

Tooth, Temple of the, Kandy, 

4A8, 4N1 

Toraoi (/or'ni-d), 9153 

Toni TiiSk (fer-n^ Msk), Sweden, 939 

Tottlm^lklMl^ Alaska 2247. 1130 
Totomo, Australia. 610, 613, 4i8 
T^m IlgBf, un Indian tent, 830, Me 
TootoBM (top loot'), 1369 
Towor Bitet, I^Midon, 960. 973» 979 
Tomr BIIL London, 960 
toBOr OlliOBdOiL 980. 973; 978 
TiWOfi, Kmiitd, Ireland, 784, 3H8 
Towtn ol IttiftM. Bombay, 1170, 1470 
TOwtr WhBff. Londcin, 973, 976 
TowB-Orier, 4< 

TlMklBg, Australian natives, Oil 
TndfWlBdf, Barbados. 981 

Tngbll, Kashmir, A95 
TrijM, Krnperor, KuiJiatila, 2287 
TmJoB^i Oplomn. Hume, 449 
Tmlui'i forook Roroe. 438, 449 
TtaoMBdlBt Baflwgy* 1381, 1581 
TfOBlbotkiUg «r4ai M AaW'#‘4A), 397.3 
TmowMOiB, 181, 182, 196 
TroBiloraiBlt, smq. 9541 
— sheep, 2503, 2^49 


»678 < 

—Alaska, 2243, 1247, 1X5< 
—Antarctica, 904 
—Australia, lOjJi <837, 2838 
—Bolivia, 99 
—Burma, 9483 
—Canada, 22/8, 2230 
— Ceylon, 467, 488, 470 
—China, 9035* «»48 
— Ccechotlovakia, 338 
—Ecuador, 2574 
—Eskimo. S7< 

—Formosa, 9258 
—Greece. 2089, 1/04 
— Iceland, 9052, 2037, 2039. §e8o 
—India, 1134. i<J3. "78 
—Japan, 23/9 
— lUshmir, 689 
—Madagascar, 838, 84$ 

— Maddra, 927 
—Malaya, 1035 
—Manchuria. 504 
— Mfsopoumla, itia 
— Moxw 2477 
— Md, 140$ 


2M9 



Venice 


Transport 


~North Africa, ajjj, 3335. 1536 
— PaUKonia, 9354 
—Persia. 19B6 
-Pern, 90, 103, /57**9 
— Philippine It.. 735 
—Red Indian. tH 

— Rutftia, 335/!'. 3359, 3369, 3370. 337/ 
—Siberia. 3271. 3377 
—Sicily, /^rj, /33J 
— Syria, 1709 
—Turkey, 3390, 339/ 

— Turki^tan, 299 
— Yiiko-Slavia, 3/66 

Tram^baihui RtUwaf, 2267, 2271 
Trumal 9427 

— Boer trek to, 2433 
— gold mine, 9438 
— Pretoria, 9439 

— road to Barberton, 9431 
Tnoailvuiia, 1x93. xaoa 
— home of Szekeliet, X344 
— peatanti, 1909 
—villages, iiQi, 1202 
TramiklfDhMI {trount'kirk'iH), 9306 
TMlUiaM {trowH'jia), 2306 
Tnanililii (trown’MUn), Austria, 2306 
Tftaly Forla. China, 490 
TNfUtal. Brittany, 1231 
Trangnao (Mn-gd’noo), Malaya, 1049 
Traaluio, Italian Tyrol, 2313 
Trlbniial ol Oommaiea. Paris, 1784. 1 783 
Trtohliiopolf, Hindu temple. 1433 

— temple at Sriraiigain, 2473 
Triaata itrt is'td), Italian port. 1737 
Mnaoilialaa {trin M mah^U'), 433 
— pearM>cds near, 43b 
Tnnldad. 1917. 1010 

— Mast Indians, 1026 
— pitch lake, 293/, 1932 
Triaitf Bay. Newfoundland, 373 
TrlBlIf O^aga. Cambridge. 2733 

— — nubliii, 779 
TrIpoU. 2343 

TtImU. city, 9349, 2343 

— fewish wedding, 2623 
— Komnn areh, 2343 
—trade with Kano, 399 
— women, 9346 


Tripoli, Lebanon, 341 
“ ■ ‘ Oaolit 


itth-iakn'iiak 


Triitaii 

koonyak), 3 
«« — Edinburgh, 919 

TroaadOro Park. Pans, 1783 
Troaaaoha. glen, 2039 
— Loch Arhrav, 1012 
Trooyllla. Prance, 1400 
Troy, capture of, 1863 
Tramnalhaoh Falla (trUm'miV-bakkk), 

2127 

TroiUo (froo-Mrva). Peru, 89 
Taaag-po. river, Tibet, 348, 233 
TPalaa fly (Mt’si), Rhodesia, 4>3 
— Sudan, 406 
— Tanganyika, 413 
Tabaroa, Island of, 1276 
Tador, Owen, 2214 
ToUmaa (tud'li-rf), Paris, 1786 
TakaaOt Amazonian Indian, /941 
“ ‘ I, lamasery, Sikkim, 3009 


Taadta. Alaska, 1141, 1147 
-^Siberia, 2023. 2277 

—beggars, 74* ajJ* 

—old quarter, 9339 
— painting pottery, 1360 
— rabbL rtf ro, i6ti 

Bay oi 234s « 

Tiu^ 2323, 2345 . 

— Beduln women, 7^1 *344 
—beggars In Tunis, 74, 333S 
— Gafsa, 9099 
— hottsaa at Matamaur, 834 
—lews, i6to, till 
— Kairwan, 9333 * *337 
—oasis, 3033 , 3037 
— B^nliag pottary, gftfo 
— Tunia, 3JJ9. 934T, t|45 
— CoDcarnaao, 913 
Tniy, latria, 900 

tviMM TuAlstoa, 181, 184, 197 
Hriw Mongolta, 107a, lo/y 
Mm aa8t-M 
-<-aqiiadiiet^ 708 


Tukat— cot 
— pedwr, j. 


-pedlar, 1134 
—schools, 14 

— supremacy in Egypt, 2243 
— wagon-train, 9683 
— See also ConstanBnople 
Ttukia, idea of music, 2363 
— people of SIn-Kiang, 1337 
Tnirklak Bath, 27, 2294 
TarUakaa, Afghan. 2537 
TufclalaB, Chinese. See SIn-Kiang 
TarklilaB, Russian, 178-99 

dance of SarikoUs, 3079 

Irrigation, 7/7 

Twki, Arabia. 1617. 1626 
— Athena, 2386, 2390, 2392 
— attack Montenegro, 2161 
— Bagdad, 1215, 1220 
— Bosnia, 2183. 2184 
— Bulgaria. 1657, 1660 
— Cairo, 230 
— captured Buda, 1329 
— conquered Serbians, 2161 
— Constantinople, 1863, 1872 
— Egypt, 2242 

— Greece, 1082 
— Lebanon, 34 z 
—lost Tripoli, 2343 
— Meso|iotaroia, 380 
— Palestine, 2529 
— Persia, 9028 

— San Domingo, 1932 
— Syria, 1709 
— T'urklstan. i8i 
Torllaa, Ascension Is., 923 

— Fiji, 169 
ToMfUty, Italy. 1744 

— people of, 1736 

TntaiikliAniiB. tomb of, 1884, 1883, 
1887, m888, /^90, 1891 
Tweed, river, 1037 

Tyra. 344 

— exiles from, founded Carthage, 2323 
Tyrd, 2112 
— Landeck, 2308 

— parts acquired hy Italy, 2305, 2315, 
2330 

— peasant plavs, 2317, 9321 

— peasants, 23 r 3, 2313 
— Seebach vallev, 2313 
—transport, i6<¥4 

— valley, 2307 

Tyrone, county of Ulster, 771 
~ ‘ Hungarian gypsies, 1344 


u 

Ubangl, river, Congo, 1777 

— — fishing In the, 1776 

Udnipnr (oo-d1-poor'), dancing horse, 87S 

— monkeys on station near, 1171 
QAngton Hill, ma 

Ugindt, 406 ^ ^ 

Ukllf, people of Borneo, 2397 
Ukraine (d'krda). girls of the, 9237 
— milkmaids of Kiev, 9939 
Ulenborg (ooUJ d borg), 2131 
Ultleh (ool'rIM), patriarch of Aquileja, 
743 

Uliler, 789, 779 
— capital, 770 

UaMank, tireenlaod, 9030, 2063 
Umbria, province, Italy, 1744 
Umea (oo'mi-d), Sweden, 938 
Umiak, or umyak, Eskimo boat, X13, 
ixd, 9064 

UniOO, Act of, 77X, X009 
Union ol lonlk mm >4X7 
United Fiofiaeea, Mutua, 1154 
United ftiitm 2307-28 

— —agriculture, 991, 992, 1004 
—annexed Hawaii, Z063 

— baseball, 141^, 142s 

— —boats on Misslssij^l, 194 

— —catching souJd, California, pot 

— —cooking In Texas, 179X 

— — Cuba,- 641 
01 Arixona, eoji 

ins SX,. 910 

— —irrigation, 719, yao 
Japan, 


‘.‘I' 


— — Mttltnoinak Falit, xgf 

. 25» 


— —negro mntiefan. 901 1 

— —Niagara Falls, 146 

Panamd Canal, 420 

police, 542, 348. 554 

— — possessions in West Indies, 1917. 

1919, 1930-1 

— — Pueblo Indians, 289-310 

Red Indians, 16-32 

school, 9 

— -sheep-farming, 1493, 1501 

shooting sun-per^, Florida, 003 

** wind wagon," Arizona, 1687 

Yoseroite, National Park. S30 

— —-Su also Alaska, Hawaiian Islands, 

New York, Philippines 
Univetrittie, in England, 1718-28 
Unlvenrity OoDogo, Oxford. X722 
Unknown Wantor, tomb in Paris, 17S7 
Unier den Linden, Berlin. xp8t, 1990 
Unterec h ieh en (oon'fxr-sMM-gN), child 
ren, 91x7 

Unterwilden (ooH’tir-vakt-din), 2x05 
Upas Tlee, obuining poison, 66, 67 
Ur, of the Chaldees, 588, 2193 
Ural Mis., home of Finns, 939 
Urban IFm and Sicily, 1320 
Urga (oor^gak), Mongolia, 1076 
Uriel {ooVkil), bishop of, XS33 
Uigeni (oor-gkiny), inn at, x86, 198 
— market, 19H 
Utl (oo'ri), children, 2x17 
>— in league against Austria, 2x03 
Uliankhai, reindeer, 1074 
Urk (oofA), harbour, 668 
— people of, <»6x 

Umbamba (c>o-fCN>-NiAin'baA),Tiver, Peru, 

— 9** 

Umgnay, 1427*40 

— jMiIice, 53 r 

Umgnay River. 1427 

meat factories upon, 1440 

Uramehl {oo-roomtsf), SIn-Kiang, 1337, 

Uihni^^ {oo^tkooakyd), 9333 
UspaUata Fam, 1581 

statue of Christ. 1434, *383 

UlreebI (97r/A/), Netherlands, canal 
— ill, 674 

Utbegf (ont'begs), j88, 193 
— Afghanistan, 2357 
— republic of, 184, 18R 
Ulborod (oo-;dr-r6(f), Ruthenia, 321 


Vadni {vok'doots), 1530 
—girl of, I5J7 

Yaitapiba {wk-f td prkd), river. Tahiti, 

16S 

¥al d^nUea (vdi di*\d), women, 2/07 
Falenoa do Minho {vak-l4n‘sak d6 
thin'vd), i(>97 

▼alenoia (vak-IMki-ak). Spain, 822, 823 
Valetta (vak ldriak), 2249, 2234 
▼alideh, Suittina, 367 
Valley of the Xlnge. 1887, xS88. X893 

Nile from, 9236 

Valparaiso (uaAi-AaA-ff'«8). 1381 
Vaneonver. 2229 
— Indian woman, 30 
Vaaeoover, George, in Hawaiian Is., 
X063 

Vandals, German tribe, 1967 
— Italy, 1729 
— North Africa, 2325 
Vardar, river, at Tetovo, 2x79 
Vaseo da Gama, Portuguese explorer, 
1691 

Vattean. 443. 448 

—gardens, 445 

— Swiss Guards, 447 

Vanelttae M-kloox'), Fountain oi, 1374 

Varimba, people of Madagascar. 833 

Vedado^ suburb of Havana, 627 

VMaagjgea. Diego, founded Havana, 827 
Vodetta, Corsica, 2247 
VsMT (wl'n^, Swe&b lake. 936 
VntiiBi, eaptuied Pola, 1760 
Venkm 739-3* 

— ^gondolaa, xx« 

Catiaro, 2174 



Wh^hali 


Vera Cruz 

f«n €M (MrVAivMt. MeikSA, i*«s 
— > — petroteum wdl, 

▼wtatiM b« Iceland, 3049 
▼mrtii» crater. 1179 
—eruption, 1176 
— Irom Bay of Napka. nSs 
WaHif. SwMiah lake. 036 
TaM^paople of Madagascar, 839 
Ha DOlSfOMU Jerusalem, 355#, 3541 
VlaiBA do CMfino , children. 1693 
?iboif (vThort), castle, axao* 3X43 

VIoaaM. Gil (vi'Sda'/d), 1707 

TIelQr BBWuraal monument to. 

Vtlk& Australia. 1646 
—effect of gold-rush, 1643 
— irrigation, 719, 730 
— Melbourne, 1647, i$$t 

‘ uiInBeBt, London, 967 
. >43. >44. 147, 353, »53 

, from Ross Island. 304 

ffkMa Htmorlal. London, 9O7, 977 
VMofla Mytiin. 406, 413 
▼Mofla Park, London, 977 
ViMBa. Austria, sjo$, 3331 
—delivered from Turks, 449 
— Graben, ajtO 

— KArtncrstrasse, « jaa 
— police, 54# 

— toy -seller, 3J3.? 

▼IkiBil, boat, Osin, 1590 
— descendants in England, 31 
— Iceland, 3049 
— Newfoundland, 333 
—Norway, 1583 
— Soa Island, 1498 
— Sweden. 930 

?illa Ylaon (ri/'iah rf-sd’iaA), 1694 
YillelraaelM-sar-Mar (vit^fidnih s^f- 
mair), ijj 

— — — the quay. 139* 

— _ —the spring, /39f 
Vttaa, 1489. 1491 

ViDoa, George T.. memorial, its 
Yliiioi, Leonardo da, 1740 
VInh Thuy, king of Annatn. 1403 
YirgU. 1740 

VIrglala. drving apples, 3300 
— introduction of slaves, 3313 
—tobacco plantation, 9513 
— Yorktown. 353# 

Yliflp If., 1919 

— — St. Thomas, /o.|o 

Viaayaaa, people of Philippines, 734, 73B 
Yialua. 1439 , ^ . 

— cobra associated with, 1463 
— follower, /46J 


Spain, 793 

Vletuta. river, Dansig, 1536 

Poland, 1483, 1487. 1490 

YUehf (vlahki), people of Moravia, 

river, Prague, .it? 

YoImudom, 1175*89 
— Atitlan, Guatemala, /r6o 
— Central America, 1359 
—Etna. Sicily. 1307, 15/3 
—Hawaiian Is., 1060, 1061, 1069 
—Hekla, Iceland, 3049 
— Pichineba. Ecuador, 1573 
— San Salvador. 1367 
VolMidhm, costumes, 66 1, 669 684 
— harbour, 684, 669 
— religion, 68x 
?OlgB» river, course of, 3095 

lumber raft, 3376 

NIjni-Novgorod, 3367 

I, Haiti, temple, 349# 

, Haiti, 3499 


Yonilkaii (for-ari'doort), 3313 
Yffggei (vdteif i»ts., France. 1393 
TnagfM^ Norway, locks beside, 
Ttllf (vrr-Mis), river, 149, 3X77 


fV 




AUiidga. 

1997 


aun 

WtiUM 


(uTeiri, river. N.Z» ffehlng, 9# 
~ Iwi-M'M), river, N.2., assp 


StjllBt-flMii Jenisal^ i6otf. as4i 

WBiranBB (wf-nih-Mi&*pukl, N.Z., sheep, 
3493 

WtilM plain. N.Z., 8374 

Waklttpu. lake. Ashing io, 3383 

road near, 3369 

Wwhmk iBdiMM woman. 389 

WntoCtu (Mi*)*'3r-4a), iletheriands, 
dyke, 649. W? 

—village, 8#3, M3 

—women, 870 

WllMi 3301-14 

—coracles, ixt 

—costume, laaj 

—gypsies. 19XS 

— homespuns, 1390 

—sheep, 1498, 3500 

—stones tor Stonehenge, tt9i 

Win, the Great, China, 501, 508, 333 

—of London, 959 

WaQMhte (ttdI-id'M-d), xx9| 

— olt-field, //91 

— treating flax, 1x97 
Walled VewM. 1805-73 

— — Annam, 1409 
Fex, IJ30 

— — Jerusalem. 3534 
Kalrwan, 3333, 3337 

Kano, 399 

— — Kiu-Kiang, 5x1 

— — Liao-Yang. 333 
Marrakesli, 1946, 1538 

— —Moscow, 337J 

Mukden, 333 

Peking. 3033. 

— — Rothenburg. tgft 

— — Salonira, ttoa 

— —Seoul, 1854. *861 

— — Sln-Kiang, 1387 
WaUingfoid. tio8 

WtUoOB, part of Belgium. 34.95 
WaUomu. people of Belgium, 3491, 3486 
Wall Mreali New York, 130, mj? 
WallOB Bridif, mS 

WaplilaBa, people of <*ulana, 907 
WapSaTMt.. lake at foot of. 3338 
Waiaaga Begmoir, Australia, 719 
Wanaw ladiaai, game of. 987 
Warri. played io Sierra Leone, /410 
Wanaw, 1489 
—Castle Square, 1475 
—Jewish quarter, 1474 
— jewlib school, 1488, 1490 
—Jews, 1609 





. 89*5 

—Capitol, 3530 

WanhBfflaB, state, lumbering, 39>8 

Rainier National Park, 3510 

WaiklafftaB, George, derigned U.S. flag, 
* 3931 

—statue. New York, 337 
WamWf district of Gold Coast, 990 
Wat Ohm temple, Bangkok, 19^3 
Water laialo. Annam, 1409 

— —Borneo, 1000 

— —Bulgaria, 1874 

Dutch East Indies, t$ 9 r, 1839 

— —India, 758. 1x63 

Philippines, 7*5 

Siam, 998 

Watar-CBiriar, Arabia, 8/. /a## 

Bethlehem, 3338 

Egypt, 3341 

— — Sidly, J933, rgej 

Tangier, *550 

Yemen, 3839 

WaMallB 145*59 
-Italy, 1753^ 

—Norway, 1601 

— Tammerfora, 3151 
— Trommelbach, 3X37 

— rf/4 


WitiMrii«r Aitfcn, 
i«i 

2S9I 


— —pern, iim 


— — Pohufal, t6p4 




Lot Bemedlei, ia4i 
" lias 

Ilanfkok, rgde 
ingkok, 1983 
of Ruanda, 1470 , 9076 
I, Craoow, 1487 
te, 11 X 3 . IX /7 


1354 


Inland, 313s 
—Formosa, 3145. *>47. 8*54. *»I7 
— Oreeee, X099, xxoo 
— Navaho, 305 
—Poland, 1470 
—Pueblo, 407 
— RUgen Iriand, 197* 

—Rumania, 1194, ixy8, laoa 
—Sln-Kiang, 1557 
—Sweden, 94X 
— ^a, 1714 
—Tibet, 347 
Waddell Iwl, 3X0, m* 

Waddlu. Breton. ^43. 

— Chinese, 534, 957 
—Dansig, bridal oaiioa, 1539 
—Dutch, 884 
-Egyptan, 3335 
— Mnnish, 3143 
—Formosan, 3150, *154 
-^reek, 1097 
—Javanese, i8ot 
—Jewish, III Tripoli, 18x3 
—Korean, >853, 1899 
—Macedonian, xo8x 
—Norwegian, XJ98 
— Polish, 1484 
—Spanish, BoB 
—Swedish, 043 
— Yugo-Slav, at 68 
Watoood. Josiah. 1560 

Wtllaad Oaail. Canada, 458 
WeUt IlfaL pygmies, 3768 
Wellailaf. Province, 1049 
WiniaflWB, *jio, S565, 3566 
—founding, 3199 

Writtailoa, Dube of, Befglum, 3459 

— — Orthes, 138 s 
— Portugual, 1691 

— —statue, lumdon, 97X 
Waadi, girls cycling, X98? 

Wangaa (ida'gt/n), lar^emaker. atuE 
Waaliroith 11.1 l^ondon, 967. 980 
WMt AMoa, building, 855 

— —hairdressing, 3395, **97, *398 
WmImb Aoit^ 1646. 1833 

— —pearl fisheries, 164a 
“ ‘ 


WMttm Ohata iinMi), 199. 709. 

Wait ladfai, 1016-39 ^ 

— —eruption of Mt. Palda, 1176 

— — iDdians, 985. 986 

— —sugar Industry, 377, 378-83 

Su Ml$o Cuba, Haiti 

WaatkapaUa iwEtt-M pim, dyke, 649. 

667 

Warilaad, New Zealand, 3371 
WaakaMar. City of, 959 
—Houses of Parliament, ydr, 988 

iarAhka,.96u,^^^ 

tendon. 98 r. 988 

Waltaihan Mner^MofnU *1*7 
Wh&MtmwM. day«*r. 3388 
Wkalai^ Anur^e, aij 
— cutting up, 398 
—harpoon for, 359 
— Newteland, *j6a 
WkaltaMh Alaska, xim 
— Nawfdttodland, 336, 960 
—New Zealand, 3599 
— Nofway, x6oo 

— ScoUand,^ 1017, togi ^ _ . . 

i<-CanoU|>h. 988 c 

89 



White Horse 


Umngton HIH, fiia 

HSI® ff®* 

fUL Alaftlca, n4d 
_ ftoiiiaaf, people of RuMia. sass 
{vi'rtng-iHl Island, 1677 
HIM Utolp buttermaklng, 37 

^ harvesting, itaj 

km* Red Indian, 864 

- - * ‘ of Berlin, loat 


■MlPVk suburb m aif«;iiiii, 

tha Cooaotior* bom In Falalse 
Castle, 1370 

built castle, Cambridge, 1719 

WUUbfOfd* bishop of Utrecht, 674 
WittaUva, xiia 

— Stonehenge, 1103, ax86, aigt 


Wlmytw. m r 

^rlBOMimWa 


lake, tti4, 1121 

libs 

JFInd-wafOll* us<k 1 in Arlsona, 16S7 
Wlndwarala.* 1917. 1919, 193S 
Wlatf Portugal, lASg, 16H9, 1697 
— Switzerland, 2108 
Winaipaf* Manitoba, azzi, zazz 
WlBtanloW, woman spinning, 59 
Wlatar tfOfla* Austria, 331a 

— —Canada. 1426, aa/S 

— — Norway, /^a^ >3 19, adoa 
Swe<leii. 033 , 03 * 

— — Switzerland, a 105 
WIioOBMb, Indians In, 16 
Wltah Doetor. s§e Medicine Man 
Wttwatannad (vU-uakUsn’raknn. gold 

mine, 34,18 

Wdlla* (ieneral, at Quebec, aais 
WdllmaB* women grinding. Peru. 1577 
WallOBgWk sacretl serpent. 610 
WolMP^S Gatawig. Oxford. 77/8 
Woman. English police fon^e, 541 
— NewYork police force, 550 
—status of Afghan, 2353 

— Argentine, 1431 

Deduln, 77 

Brazilian* 1941 

Bulgarian, 1671 

Burmese, 2482 

— — — Cham, 1400 

Chinese, 337 

Dutch. 670 

— Finnish, aiaS, 2140 

— — — (tcrman, loSo 

Greek, 1097 

Japanese, 131a, 1317 

— — — Korean, iHsOi *H6a 

Montenegrin, 2167, 3168, 2175 

— — — Moroccan, 1,332 

^Spanish, 808 

Tripoli, 2346 

Turcoman, 184 

— Turkish, 2283, 2294 

Woamm Korea, 1862 

wood. General, governor of Cuba, 641 
WoolWM ladlona. Central America, 
2276 

Woolwollli Bnildliif. New York, 728, 




cave houseai 84S1 83* 

—cottage, 56 
—Holt Fleet, 1708 
— Litlla Comberton, it §4 
Woidifroiih* William, home near Gras- 
mere, tii3 

Wotma* market-place, 1970 
WfOlh, Cape, Newfoundland, 550 
WiST Sir Christopher, 960 


WiaattiBg* Kayans. Borneo, 1416 

—in SwitscilaiKl, ana 

WbIv Loko (voo'Iarit Kashmir, 689 

WiiMeaibeif. 1997 

—peasants. 1968 

— scutching 0a«. 2972 

Wmdal* sacred mountain, China, 322 

Wfohwood foeiat, 1103 

WfO* river, Derbyshire, rraa 


Konna, built PersepoHs. 2198 


T (f), river, Amsterdam, 652 

Taoht* 122 

Tohgaaa, Tlerra del Fuego, 2334. ^358 
TomflU* river, canal. 779. 730 
Takotob Bay, TIIngIt house. 1146 
Takola {yak-kooU*)t people of Siberia, 
3280 

Takolak (yah-koohk'), Siberia, 3280 
Tomdok Tao. Tibet, 348, 263 
Taaoo, Porto Rico, 1931 
Tanf-tao-Uailf, boatman, 522 
course, 5x1, 3099 

— — —fishing. 902 

— floods, ao88 

— — — Hankau, 570 
Ichang, 576 

Taatra (i-dnUrd), river, Bulgarin, 1663 
—at Gabrovo, 7868 

Yarkand {yar-kaknd'), 1337 

— porcelain -seller, 1367 
Taira* river. Melbourne, 7657 
Taiaka Pagoda, Kyoto. 1302 
TalOBg Yallay [yak-toong'), Tibet, 345. 
248 

Tawaghva* Burma, water festival, 2488 
Tallow Bi?ar. China. 511 
YdlOW flaa. Chinese boat, 727 
Tambo* cameJ caravan, 7687 
Taman (ylmVa), Jews fn>m, 3 
— street in Lohaya, 1676 
— water-carrier, 7679 
Tanloal (v^a^zd')* rl%‘er, Mongolia, 
raft, 7078 

— — Ostlaks, 2280 

Tont Tnlldah* mosque, Constantinople, 
362, 365, 366 7 
Taoman 01 lha Guard* 34 
Ttlldis. religion, 388 
Tmo, or Hokkaido, 1297 
Toko Park* Canada. 2228 
Yokohama* destroyed by earthquake, 
1297 

Torkihlia* moors of, ixai 
Torktown. Virginia, 2582 
Tomkas, people of Nigeria, 401 
Toifmito Boili^ Park iyO-sim'l-ri), 
waterfall, 750 

Toatmtto Tallty, El Capltan, 2.517 
Tnaaten (voo-kaa-takn'), peninsula. 1 268 
— slaves from, Cuba, 629 
Tngo-llavla* 2161-83. 

— —acquired Austrian territory, 2305 

— —earthquake, 2097 
falls at jajee, 149 

— — Fiume. 1758 

— — Ragusa, 7869. 1872 


Zyrardow 

Tnm-ilm In Jtoly. 1733 
Tana* river* Alaska, 1147* 1152 
reindeer* 2740 

— — oalinon trap, 1x69 
Tnlag, hairdresaing, 2297 
Tamnnlndinns, mother and baby* joo 

— — Pueblo Indian family, mg 
Tnmnii iyothmothH*), valley of* Cuba. 

636 

ToBHum* province of ( 

Tnlof Briogo* Lhasa, 

T Wyddin (d'wf/k'wik), Snowdon, 2203 


ovince of Chino* 499 
- **" — 339 


river, gorge of, 1998 

ZnilOh. S22 Agram 

Zuakod (cJm-W*2#), river, coune, 144 


132. *33f 2430 


hippopotami, 400 

Victoria Palls, 147, 


4t3 


-Swahilis, 302, 393, 413, 2296 
— women stalking cloves, 474 
" * ruins at Mitia, 7273 

{tA-rakf-$kakn% river, Turk- 

istan, 178 
ZnriB* 401 

(ivdFIahad), Denmark, 3411 
— lake, 2427 
— road, 2420 

(sd'Umd), Netherlands, capital, 
679 

— fisheries, 673 
— milkwoman, 676 
—village, 682 

ZomanOB* Greece, villagers. 7085, 7009 
Wf«»da Bad (tdn'dak rood), river, Persia, 
12S3 

ZanBOtt, children, 2773, 2778 
— nuiuntaineers, 2178, 3137 
Zang (Mf ooi'), temple of. Nemea, 7093 
— temple of the Olympian, 2382, 2391 
ZfofMllhBiB (tsi'gk/n-ktH), peasants near, 
X995 

Zlmbahwa* ruined city, Rhodesia, 3199 
ZoIMb. Kaslimir. 69s 
Zombo HlghlBBda, message-drum, 7777 
ZoologiOBl OlidOBii London. 977 
ZofOBStor* prophet of Parsees. 1470 
ZootllBda* Netherlands, 667, 68 j 
Zoidtr Zaa (toy'der si), fisheries. 673* 
677 

fisherman, 65.5, 657. 669. 687 

— — fishing villages, 664-5, 668-9 

— — formation, 656 

reclamation, 677 

ZnlnlBBd* Natal, 2442 
ZolBi* 2433. 3448 

— rhildren, 2445 
— dancing, 2079 
— girls’ hairdressing, 2303 
— house-building, 2446 
— kraal, 2442 
— roan and woman, 2447 
— warrior, 2444 
— witch doctor, 2446 
ZuBliriB (toong-gaA'r/-«A). 1364 
ZbbI iBdiBBg (foo’n#), baskets, 301 

use of prayer-sticks, 302 

ZWfB* old river, Belgium, 2437 
Zynrdow (xAIVar'dooir). peasants, 2477* 
*478 


List of Errata 


Pago 7,-- Sixth line Jrom bottom of column 1 
skoodd fead he starts his page at the top right- 
hand comer and writes down the page. 

Page 8. — In top caption /or a big Lmdon County 
Council School far Infants tead playground 
of the T^kley Council Iniaxfts' School* 
Bradford. 

Page wigwam fad tepee. 

Page 928.«-^For the Aiores wood Madeira* and 
far dominates the rich, fruit-producing 


island of Pico in the Azores read with its 
twin peaks dominates the sunny island 
of Madeira. 

Page 1 107 . — For Jui read Jm. 

Page 22?9.— Third line from the bottom of 
column t. for the capital of read the chief 
port of. 

Page 2250.— For Campidant read Campidano. 
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